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TRAVELS 



IN THAT COUNTRY, ^C, 



SECTION XVI. 

07 arabia in generax. 

Chap. L 

Concerning the Defcription of Arabia, 

JVlAN, even in fociety, where civilization has 
been carried perhaps to excefs^ where art extin«- 
guifhes or difguifes the fentiments of nature, ne- 
ver forgets his original deftination. He is (till 
fond even of the very fhadow of that liberty, in- 
dependence, and fimplicity, which he has loft 
by refinement, although they are fo congenial 
to his exiftence. He is charmed to meet with 
thefe again, even in the iliufions of paftoral 
poetry. 

Vol. II. A We 



2 niebuhr'^ travels 

We are no lefs fond of tracing thefe native 
features of the human mind, where they are to 
be difcovered in the records of remote ages, in 
which the natural manners of mankind appear 
undifguifed by affedation, and not yet altered 
by the progrefs of arts or policy. Even with- 
out adverting to the caufes of the pleafure which 
we feel, we are always pleafed to find fome faint 
traces even, of our natural and primary rights^ 
and of the happinefs to which we were origi- 
nally deftined. 

If any people in the world afford in their hi- 
ftory an inftance of high antiquity, and of great 
limplicity of manners, the Arabs furely do. Co- 
ming among them, one can hardly help fancy- 
ing one's felf fuddenly carried backwards to the 
ages which fucceeded immediately after the 
, flood. We are here tempted to imagine our- 
felves among the old patriarchs, with whofe ad- 
ventures we have been fo much amufed in out 
infant days. The language, which has beea 
fpoken for time immemorial, and which fo near- 
ly refembles that which we have been acÄu- 
ftomed to regard as of the mod diitant anti- 
quity, completes the illufion which the analogy 
of manners began. 

The country in which this nation inhabit, afl 
fords many objedls of curiofity, no lefs fingular 
and interefting. > Interfered by fandy defarts^ 

and 
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«nd Vaft ranges of mountains, it prefents on one 
fide nothing but defolation in its mod frightful 
form, while the other is adorned with all the 
beauties of the moft fertile regions. Such is its 
pofition, that it enjojs, at once, all the adyan- 
tages of hot and of temperate climates. The 
peculiar produdions of regions, the moft diftant 
from one another, are produced here in equal 
perfe<3ion. Having never been conquered, A- 
rabia has fcarcely known any changes, but thof& 
produced by the hand of nature ; it bears none 
jof the impreffions of human fury, which ap- 
pear in fo many other places. 

With all thefe circumftances, fo naturally 
calculated to engage curiofity, Arabia has been 
hitherto but very little known. The ancientis, 
who made their difcoveries of countries» by con- 
quering them, remained ignorant of the ftate 
and hiftory of a region, into which their arms 
could never penetrate. What Greek and Latin 
authors mention concerning Arabia, proves, by 
its obfcurity, their ignorance of almoft every 
thing refpedling the Arabs. Prejudices relative 
to the ihconveniencies and dangers of travelling 
in Arabia, have hitherto kept the modems in 
equal ignorance. I fliall have occafion to re- 
mark, that our beft books of Geography abound 
with capital errors upon this head ; as, for in- 

A 2 ftance, 



4 kiebühr's travels 

'fiance, concerning the fubjedion of the Arabs 
to the Turks and Perlians. 

For thefe reafons, I have refolved to give ^, 
more minute and circumftantial defcription of a 
country, and a people, ^hich deferve to be bet- 
ter known than they are at pri^fent. In the 
courfe of the former part of my travels, I have 
mentioned in part what I faw myfelf. But, as 
during fo fhort a flay in Arabia,.! h^d time to 
travel oyer, only a few of the provinces of that 

^Wttefy Extended country, I fopght information 
conoerning . the . rieft, from different honeft and 
intelligent Arabs. This information I was mo^ 

-fuccefsful in obtaining among the n^en of letters 
and the merchants; perfons in public offices 
were more entirely engrolTed with their own af- 
fairs, and genejrafly of a niore referved cha- 
radier. 

This itiode of obtaining my information ap- 
peared to carry with it feveral peculiar advai^- 

* tages ; and it will be of no lefs utility, that I 
diftkig'Uiih^ in this manner between what I o1^- 
ferved n^fe^ and wh^t I was informed of by 
others« ^ Thp reader will thus be enabled to 
jdifcern between what I mention barely upon 
the authority of my own phfervation, and what 
I relate upon the concurrent evidence of many 

. of the moft enlightened perfons in the nation. 
I fhall find many more favourable opportunities 

of 
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of introducing certain particulars which I could 
not otherwife have inferted in the account of 
my travels, without interrupting too frequently 
the progrefa oF the narrative. . The reader will 
alfo be better entertained, when prefented with 
a iketch, exhibiting the features no leis of the 
country, than of the people inhabiting it. 

I'fhould have wifhed to add a brief compend 
of the hiftory of this iingular nation. But this 
I found impoffible. In the £aft there are no li- 
braries, and no men of deep erudition, refources 
which a traveller might find with great facility 
in Europe. Yet there are ancient Arabic hifto- 
rians ; but the copies of their works are very 
rare, as I learned at Kahira and Mokha. It 
would be of confequence, however, to examine 
thofe authors, who are ftill unknown in Europe. 
The fearch, I am perfuaded, could hardly prove 
fruitlefs. Thofp works would throw new. light 
ion feveral epochs in the hiftory of ancient na- 
tions (a). 

Chap. IL 

Of the Extent and the Divifipns of Arabia* 

Arabia, properly fo called, is that great penin- 
fula formed by the Arabic Gulph, the Indian 
pcean, and the Perfian Gulph. The ancients 

appear 
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appear to have comprehended under the name 
of Arabia» the whole traA lying between thofe 
Teas, and a line drawn from the point of the 
Perfian to that of the Arabic Gulph. This line» 
howerer, was not the real boundary of the coun* 
try, but merely fancied fuch by ignorance. 

Whatever may be thought of the limits af- 
iigned to this country by the ancients, a much 
wider extent mull, at any rate, be allowed to 
prcfent Arabia. In confequence of the coA- 
quefts and fettlements of the A rabs in Syria and 
'Paleftine, the defarts of theft countries are now 
to be regarded as part of Arabia, which may 
thus be confidered as being bounded on one fide 
by the river Euphrates, and on the other by the 
ifthmus of Suez. 

Tet, we are not to confider all thofe countries 
in which this people have ever made conquefts, 
or eftablifhed colonies, as forming a part of A- 
rabia. Of all nations, the Arabs have fpread 
fartheft over the world, and in all their wander* 
ings, they have, better than any other nation, 
preferved their language, manners, and peculiar 
cuftoms. From eaft to weft, from the banks of the 
Senegal to the Indus, are colonies of Arabs to be 
met with ; and between north and fouth, they 
are fcattered from Euphrates to the ifland of 
Madagafcar. The Tartar hordes have not oc- 
cupied fo wide an extent of the globe. 

The 
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The Senegal in Africa is known to feparate 
the pegtoes from thofe people who are only di* 
llinguifhed by a dark cckn^plexion. On its bank 
are fame tribes of wandering Arabs» who live ia 
tents. The mountaanoua parts of Moxocco, and 
the republics of Barbary» contain many other 
tribes of the fame nation, whev it fhould feem, 
fpread through Africa in the progrefs of the con- 
quefts of the Caliphs. Thofe tribes are all go-^ 
vemed by chiefs of their own ; they fpeak Ara- 
bic, and in their manners refemUe the reft of 
the Arabian nation. They are to be regarded 
leather as allies than fubjeds of the governments 
of the different countries in which they have 
eftablilhed themfelves. 

On the eaftern coaft of Africa, the Arabs have 
fyread tbemfelves as far as to Mofambique. At 
Icaft, the fovejreigns of feveral kingdoms upon 
that coaft were anciently Arabs. The fame na^ 
tion made tbemfelves likewife mafters of the ifles 
of Comorra, and of a part of the ifle of Madagaf- 
car, in which Arab colonies ftill remain. 

As I could learn nothii^ very particular con-- 
cerning the Arab tribes, difperfed through A-<* 
irica, I Ihall not pretend to fpeak of them (fi) ; 
nor do I need to fay any thing more of the £* 
gyptian Arabs, after what I have already men-» 
tioned concerning them, in the account of my 

travels in that country. 

I 
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I fhall likewife pafs on, without noticing ÜiÜ 
pretended Arabian colonies in Habbefch, of 
examining the opinion, which reprefents the A- 
byflinians as origin^ly fprung from the inhabit 
tants of Arabia. This notion, which has been 
advanced by fome learned men, depends on pro- 
babilities fo flender, and fo uncertain, that, to 
enter into a particular difcaflion of them, would 
be taking more pains about them^ than they are 
worth (c ). 

But I cannot pafs, in equal filence,- over the 
more confiderable colonies, which, although they 
are alfo fettled without the limits of Arabia, are,r 
however^ nearer to it. I mean the Arabs upoa 
the fouthern coaft of Perfia, who are commonly 
in alliance with, and fometimes fubjeä to the 
neighbouring Schiechs. A variety of cireumftan- 
ces concur to indicate, that thefe tribes were fet-' 
tied along the Perfian Gulph, before the conqueCtsr 
of the Caliphs, and have ever preferved their in-^ 
dependence. It is ridiculous in our Geogra- 
phers, to reprefent a part of Arabia, as fubjedi 
to the Kings of Perfia ; when, fo far from this, 
the Perßan monarchs have never been mailer» 
of the fea-coa(l of their own dominions^ but 
have- patiently fuffered it to remain in the pof* 
feffion of the Arabians. 

In order to proceed upon the mod natural 
plan, in the geographical delineation of thi» 

country, 
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toQXkXxy; I fhall follow that divlGon of Arabia 
which is in ufe among the inhabitants. They 
divide their country into fix great provinces ; 
Hedjas, lying alohg the Arabic Gulph, between 
Mount Sinai and Yemen^ and extending inland 
fo far back as to the confines of Nedsjed ; Ye- 
men, a province ftretching from the border of 
He^djas, along the Arabic Qulph and the In- 
dian Ocean, to Hadramaut, and bounded on the 
north by, Nedsjed; Hadramaut, on the In- 
dian Ocean, conterminous with Yemen on one 
fide, and with Oman on the other, bounded 
northwards by Nedsjed / Oman, lying alfo on 
the Ihore of the Indian Ocean, and encompafied 
by the provinces of Hadratnaut^ Lacbfa^ and 
Nedsjed; Lachsa, or Hadsjar, extending a- 
long the Perfian Gulph, and having Nedsjed 
for its interior boundary ; Nedsjed^ compre- 
hending all the interior country, and bounded 
by the other five provinces ; its northern limits 
are the territories occupied by the Arabs in the 
defert of Syria. Thefe territories may indeed 
be reckoned a feventh province ; and to them 
may alfo be added the defcription of the Ara- 
bian eftablifhments on the fouthern coaft of 
Perfia. 

The two provinces of Yemen and Hadraniaut, 
were formerly known by the name of Arabia 
the Happy. But, as no fuch* name is ufed a- 

B mong 
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xnong thte Arabs, I faavie not thought of ^ffit/dtA^ 
ing to this arbitrary ditifitelV of thf5 eömitry« 



Of tie RevQ/uiknf of Arahku 

All that is known concerning the carlieft pe- 
riod of the hiftory of this Country, is, that it 
was governed in thofe days by pptenft monarchs, 
called T^oVba. This is thought to have been ä 
title common to all thofe Prinöes, as the nzxtit 
of Pbaraob i*as to the ancient Sovereigns of 
Egypt. 

There exifts, however, a pretty diftinft tra- 
dition among the learned Arabs, with refpeft to 
thofe ancient Kings, which deferves to be taken 
notice of. They pretfehd to know, from ancient 
monuments, that Tohba was the family name of 
tJiofe Sovereigns, that they came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarcand, were worfhippers of 
fire, and conquered and civilized Arabia. Thi^ 
tradition accords with the plaufible hypothefis 
of an ingenious writer, who derives the know- 
ledge and civilization of the people of the fouth^ 
from a nation who once flouriftied' in that part 
of Tartary in which Samarcand is fituate (d). 

One 
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One thing I liad occafion to obferv^ myfi^If, 
lyliich feems to me to make in favour of thc^ 
£une hypothefls. A Dutch renegado, who had 
travelled feveral times over Arabia, (bowed .me, 
at Mokha, a copy of an Infcription, in dränge 
3ßd unknown charaAers, which he had found 
in a province remote from the fea coaft. I was 
then in ill health . and negleded to copy it. 
But the uncommon foroi of the charaders, which 
confided ^jiti^ely of dr^ight lines, made fuch an 
imprefliQn upon njy wempry, that, on my re- 
turn, I diftinguiih^ the ii;ircriptions at Ferfe- 
polis to be in the fame alphabet (e). A traditio;i 
Prevails through Perfia, that the conqueror who 
founded Perfepolis, was originally from the vi- 
cinity of Samarcand s foth^t both the Arabians 
and the Perfians wo\iI4 appear to have had So- 
vereigns frQBi the f^me nation, who fpoke the 
fame language, or at lead employed the fame 
chai^adters in writing. 

Whatever may have been the origin of thofe 
conqueuors^ many circumdances concur to prove 
that, in remote times, the Arabians a6ted an 
importaAt p^rt on the theatre of human affairs ; 
although the memory of the revolutions which 
took plaqe aopkong them has not beeji handed 
down to poderity. There can be no doubt of 
their having conquered Egypt at a time previ- 
ws to the commencement of Grecian hidory. 

What 
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What Greek hiftprians fay of the fhepherd*» 
kings of Egypt, can be referred to none but the 
Arabs. The famous republic of robbers muft 
undoubtedly have been a tribe of this nation, 
who, after the expulfion of their countrymen, 
maintained themfelves for feveral ages in a di- 
ftrid in lower Egypt. 

It is certain that moft of the nations fo fre- 
quently mentioned in the hiftory of the Jews, 
muft have been Arab tribes, who went often 
to war with thofe turbulent neighbours, and 
fometimes fubdued them. It may even be con- 
jeflured, that the Jews themfelves were origi- 
nally Arabs, defcepded from fome branch of 
thv.i'e far fpread tribes (f). 

Thofe events, in the fate of this nation, which 
took place in the time of the Perfians, Greeks. 
Romans, and Parthians, are all unknown to us ; 
except fome» faint and unfuccefsful attempts 
. which thefe conquerors made to reduce the 
Arabians under lubjedtion. They fucceeded 
only againft a few tribes, fettled in the cities 
on the Arabic Gulph, or in the vicipity of Sy- 
ria, and even here their power was extremely 
tranfient. 

Arabia feems to have been a rich and power- 
ful country in^the time of the ancient Egyptians. 
The averfion of thefe laft for the fea, left to the 
Arabs the whole commerce .with India, by the 

Arabic 
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Arabic Gulph. That trade, when once brought 
within this channel, continued to flow through 
it, under the Ptolemies, the Romans, the Greek 
Emperors, and the Caliphs of Egjrpt. But the 
difcovery of a new line of communication with 
India, deprived Arabia of the advantages of this 
traffic, and produced the rapid decline of many 
flourilhing cities (o). 

It muft have been during; Jllm more fplendid 
ages of the exiftence of this nation, that the 
Hamjare Kings reigned over a great part of Ara- 
bia. The hiftory of thofe Princes is fo involved 
in obfcurity, that we are ignorant even of their 
origin, and know not to what nation they pro- 
perly belonged. But, they were probably indi- 
genous. 

Neither do we know in what period to place 
the Abyflinian invafion, of which fome authors 
fpeak. That people muft have attacked the A- 
rabs, of purpofe to oonvert them to Chriftia- 
nity. It is even pretended that, after fubdu* 
ing a part of "Arabia, they accompliftied the 
purpofe of their enterprife, and a great part of 
the Arabs became Chriftians. But the circum- 
ftances of this event are fo vague, and have fo 
fabulous an air, that we will be in the right to 
doubt if it ever took place ; or at leaft, if it was 
produced by the caufes to which it has been 
afcribed (h). 

A 
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had occupied for more ths^ a century. Thai 
Turks now poflefs nothing in this country, but 
a precarious authority in the city of Jidda : And 
it is therefore äbfurd to reckon Arabia among 
the Ottoman provinceSi fince it is properly to 
be confidered as independent of all foreign 
Powers. 

A people who» like the Arabs, have fo long 
detached themfelves from the reft of the worlds 
cannot undergo any very important revolutions; 
that may deferve to be commemorated in hif- 
tory. The. events which take . place among 
them, are only petty wars and trifling con-" 
quefts, worthy of their poor chiefs, and narrow 
divifions of territory. I Ihall not notice them^ 
therefore, unlefs when in the defcription of any 
province, fome event comes into view, that is 
remarkable, either for its fingularity, or for its 
influence upon the aSairs of other nations« 



Chap. IV. 

Of tbt CovemmctU of tie Arahs^ 

The moft natural authority is that of a father 
over his family, as obedience is here fbunded 
upon the opinion of benevoIeiKe in the rulen 
When the mournful furvivors of the human 

race 



Mee Seeded theinfehres anew, alter the atrful re« 
vxlluticHi by which the globe was, for a tiiiie, du 
veiled of its beauty, and depopulated;, every 
fiunily fubmitted readily to the guidance and di» 
re£tioa of lum to whoüi they owed their exifb* 
cnce. 

As tiiofe fiimiHei multiplied^ die yoonget 
branchea ftiS retained fome refped for the eK 
defl; branch. Of all the progeny, it was efteem« 
ed the neareft to the parent ftenu And, akho^ 
the fiibdivifions became more and more nome^ 
f OU8, they ftiU regarded them&lves aa compel 
fing but one body, in remembrance of tbeitf 
connnon origin. Snch an affenxblage of fami« 
lies, all fprung £rom die &me ftock, forme 
what we call a tribe» It was, in um manner, 
eafy for the reparefientative of the eldeft branch 
to retain fomewhat of the primary paternal an« 
tfaority over the whole tribe to which he be» 
kmged* 

Somedmes, when a family became too nu» 
meroos, it divided firom the reft with vAuch k 
was cooneded, and formed a new tribe. Upon 
othesr occafions, when feveral tribee found them- 
fidves feparately too weak to refift a common 
6nemy, they would combine, and acknowledge 
one common diief» And fomedme» it would 
haften, that a mnneroos tr^e might force feme 
odiera that were weaker, to unite thendehes to. 
Vol. II. C and 
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ahd become dependent upon it^ bat ieldoof 
has this dependence degeno^ed itfto flayiih fab-« 
jeftion. 

This primitive form of govefflment^ whiclr 
hsU ever fubfifted "vrithout alteration among the 
Arabs, proves the antiquity of this peopk, and 
renders their prefent (late more intereftihg than 
it would otherwife be. Among the Bedouins. 
it is preferved in all its purity« In other parts 
of Arabia, it has ftifFi^ed fome changes, but yet 
is not materially akered, I fhall have occafion 
to. take nutice of thefe, fuch as they are, when 
I come tb defcribe each particular province by 
Stfelf, For the prefent, I fliall content myfelf 
with making fome general refie£tions upon the 
Ipirit of the Arabian government. 

The Bedouins, or pafloral Arabs, who live 
in tents, have many Schiechs, each of whom 
governs his family with power almoft abfolute« 
All the Schiechs, however, who belong to the 
fame tribe, acknowledge a common chief, who 
is. called Söhecb e^ Scheuch^ Schiech of Schiechs^ 
or Scheck (I Kbir^ and whofe authority is limi» 
ted by cuftom. The dignity of Grand Schiech 
is herecBtary in a certain family ; but «the infe- 
rior Schiechs, upon the death of a Grand 
Schiech, chpolb the fucceffor out of his family, 
without regard to age or lineal fucceffion, or 
any otiher confideration, except fuperiority of 

abilities. 
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nblHäes. This right of elefdon, mdi their 
other privileges, obliges the Grand Schiech to 
treat the inferior Schiechs rather a^ aflbdates 
than as fubje^, fliaring with theqi his fow^ 
reign authority. The fpirit of libera» with 
which this warlike nation are amnated^ ren- 
ders them incapable of fervitude. 

This fpirit is leis ienfibly felt amon^.thofe 
who five in towns, or are employed in hulban- 
dry. It was eafier to reduce; them under fiib- 
jeftion. In the fertile diftrids of this country, 
there have always been monarchies» more or 
lefs extenfive, formed, either by conqueft, or 
by religious prejudices« Such are the prefent 
dominions of the Sberriffe of Mecca^ of the /- 
fnams of Sana and Mq/kat^ and of feme princes 
in the province of Hadramaut. However, as 
thefe countries are interfered by large ranges 
of mountains, the mountains are occupied by 
independent Shiechs« 

.But, although fo many independent chief« 
tains have their domains interfperfed through 
the territories of thofe feveral fovereigns, yet 
nothing of the feudal form of government ap* 
pears here. The Schiechs poflefi no fiefs } they 
have only a fort of property in the perfons of 
the people of their feveral tribes. Even thofe 
who feem to be tributary fubjeds to the princes 
«within whofe dominions they dwell, are not ac« 

tually 
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tuatty fk>. They remain independent ; and die 
tribute which they pay is nothing but a tithe for 
the ufe of the land of ^i^ich they are in fome 
fort fumert. Such' are the Schiechs fettled ia 
Syria» Egypt, and orer all Mount Adas (j). 

A nation of this character caxmot readily fink 
into a fervile fubjeftion to arbitrary powen 
Defpotifm would never have been known, even 
in the flighteil d^ree, in Arabia, had it not been 
far theocracy, the ufuai iburce of it. The h 
maoDi being reputed fucceflbrs of Mahomet, and 
his defcendams, and being acknowledged both 
as temporal and fpiritual heads within their do- 
minions, have thus found means to abufe the 
fimplicity of their fubjeÖs, and to enlarge their 
audiority» Nevertheleis, the genius of the peok 
pie, their cuftoms, aiui even their religion» are 
all inimical to the progrefe of defpotifm, and cao^ 
eur to check the Imams in the exerdfe of Aar 
power. 

The idea of formii^ repubKcan governments 
feems never to have occurred to the Atabsans« 
This form is not a neceflary coidiequence of the 
primitive condition of mankind. It mnft have 
originated among people whofe patience was e^^ 
haufted by the outrages of arbitrary power ; or 
fometinies, perhaps, from die fortuitous con« 
courfe of peribiis not conneded by the lies of fk* 
mily^relatlon^ The'^united ftates of Hafchidn 



Bckil are not fo much t fiederadve republic^ as uii 
aflbciation of feveral petty princes, for the pur« 
pofe of mucuai defence agsdnft tbm connnon ene- 
mies» Their goTcniiiieiit refetnbles that of the 
German empire^ »dt the Staitcs of Switzerland^ 
or. the United Ftovinces« Concemuig the pre^ 
tended Rjepublic of finva, upon the eaftem coaft 
of Africa, little oertain is kiuywm There U 
gnmnd for thinking that it iihewift it merely a 
confe de rat io a among the Arabian Schiechs ifl 
that country. . 

The cdlony ot Jews, who occiqiy a diftrid in 
the province of Hedjas, ore governed by a here** 
ditary indqjendent Schiech. Haviog been for 
ages dfiid^ from their coontrynien, they have 
adopted tluit form of govemm^nt which they 
iaw pncv^lent among thdr immediate neigb^ 
bours» . 

This maltiplidty of petty (bvereigns oecafions 
feveral inconveniencies to die people in gene. 
raL ^ Wais cannot but frequently arife among 
fiaties wfaofe territoriei are fo interminglad tog6* 
dier, and whofe fovereigns have fuch a variety 
^ jtnmg iflterefts to manage. JBut, happil^s 
thcfe quarrels are fcarcely ever produktive of very 
fatal confiBqwoneas: ' An army of a thoufand A. 
nbswi&takeifo fiigjbt, and thii^themfelves rout- 
<4f if A«y 1<^ but le^ea or eight of thdr number. 

Thus 
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Thus are thefe contefts terminated as eafily'lut 
excited« 

No doubt, fiich a multitude of nobles and pet- 
ty princes, whofe numbers are continually in* 
creafed by polygamy, muft have an unfavourable 
influence upon the general happinefs of the 
people. It (hikes one with furprife, to fee the 
Arabs, in a country fo rich and fertile, uncom^ 
fortably lodged, indifferently fed, ill clothed, 
and ddlitute of almoft all the conveniendes of 
life. But the caufes fully account for the effeäs. 

^The poverty of the wandering^Arabs is plain- 
ly voluntary. They prefer liberty to wealth, 
paftoral fimplidty to a life of conftraint and 
coil, which nught procure them a greater mrie« 
ty of gratifications. Thofe living in dties, or. 
employed in the cultivation of the land, are 
kept in poverty, by the exorbitancy of the taxes 
«xaded f^nn tbem. The whole fubfbace of the 
people i« confumed in the i^pport of thdr nume- 
rous prince» and priefts. Theinffamcioftheterri* 
tority of Zebjd, which I adduced in my account 
of that dty, jOiews that the hulbandmjm cannot 
bear fuch exceffiveimpofts without being redu- 
ced to mifery. 

One gfsnetal taufe of Ae tmpoverifliment of 
Arabia is^ no doubt, its having ceafed to be the 
channel of che trade vdth India, fince thb dilio- 
very of the paflage l^ the Caq^ of Good Hope.- 

Yet^ 
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T«t» if the lands were better cultivated, this couxu 
try might, without the aid of foreign trade, af^ 
fc^d fuffident refources to fupply all its inhabi« 
tants with abundance of the neceffiuies and con^ 
mon convemendes of life. 



SECTION XVIL 



OF THE PROVINCE OP HEDJAS« 



CHAP. L 

Of the gituraf Afpearance cf this Province^ and €f fome 9J the 

Towns in it* 

Hed^as is bounded '^tt the eaft fide by Nejed ^ 
on the north by the de&rt of Sinai ; on the fouth 
by Y^men; and on the weft by the Arabic 
Giilplju Its interior. Umits I cannot pretend to 
know diftindiy, having feen only the fea<oaft : 
Whatever I auy nientton concemkig the other 
parts is entirely from hearfay. 

By what I have heard, this dSftrid bears an 
entire rcfemblance toTemen« From thefea^(hore^ 
ft plai% yaryix)^ in ]>neadjii, ftretches backwärdt 
to the bottom of a chain ^f mountains, running tii 

ä 
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a diTttaiob pantlld to dieHed Sea. This ptaitt^ 
like Tehama» U entirely£mdyattd barren, vith thd 
exceptionoiily of the openings cf the tallies, which 
may be watered by torrents from the moon« 
tains. 

The highlands of Hedjas produce abundance 
of fruits, and other commodities of various kinds : 
Yet I have not heard coffee mentioned among 
their produdions. Balm of Mecca comes from 
thofe lofty regicuis, and chiefly from the exten« 
five mountain of Safra^ which is a three days jour- 
ney diftant from the Arabic Culph. 

This barren plain cannot be populous* I have 
mentioned .already, that I could fee no towns or . 
villages in my pallage from Suez to Loheya. I 
have defcribed *Jambo^ Jidda^ and Ghunfudej the 
only towns or harbours on all this extenfive 
coafl. The other villages, that may be thinly 
ijcattexed here aqd thare, a](e 'tf99 few and to9 
yultry to iMrit HQticei 

la the iftten^r pan» ef (His countvy» I couldl 
difcaver no coo£4eiable city, accept Taaify jRcii* 
)t» i^K)» a lofty iBQuvtein, u ft) agreeable a qousp 
^,. ^at the. Arabs compsore it« environs to thole 
of Damafcus and Swa» Thlsi city Ai{^lies Jid« 
4fk and Mecca with exceUent frails, p^tieuiarly 
^aifini«. said carrita on a coEiid^fable tirade in al« 

«iQii4ft» wiiicb pom in greM^ploity* ift itt tfttriio« 

• 

mAa 
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There sure fome towns, of no great conüequence, 
belonging to the Schiech of the tribe of Härb^ 
I was alfo told of a charming valley, called Wa^ 
di Fatimaj between Mecca and Medina, which 
Mahomet gave for dowry to h^s favourite daugh« 
ter Fatima, and which is prefently poflefled by 
the Dani Bariadj a younger branch of the reign« 
ing family of Mecca, and confequently defcen« 
dants from that princefs^ 

The curiofities of Mecca and Medina, the two 
capitals of Hedjas, are fo numerous, that each of 
thefe cities muft be coxifidered in a chapter by 
itfcM; 



CÖÄP. XL 

(ytbe Power of tie Turks in Hedjas. 

Xhe Grand Signior fliles himfelf Soverdgn of 
Hedjas ; and our geographers, upon the faith of 
that empty title, reprefent this part of Arabia aft 
a province of the Turkifh empire» But, the au- 
thority of the Sultan is here nothing but a mere 
fliadow, which the Arabs would long fince have 
annihilated, if they had not found their intereft 
in prefervii^ it. 

Nothwithftanding the lofty pretentions of the 

Grand Signior, his power in Arabia confifts 

folely in a few (lender prerogatives. He fends 

. Vol. IL D ' yearly 
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yearly caravans to Mecca, with troops to prote£l 
them, that are often obliged to make their way 
by force of arms. Like any other powerful So? 
vefeign, when he choofes to opprefs a weak 
neighbour, he can depofe the reigning Sherriffe, 
^d exalt another, while his caravan lords it at 
Mecca. He fends a Pacha to Jidda, who ihares 
the government of this city with the Sherriffe, 
but who dares neither go to the feat of his go« 
vemment, nor return from it, unlefs when he 
can be protected by the great caravan. LafUy, 
the Arabs fuffer the Turkifh Sovereign to main- 
tain, for the fecurity of the pilgrims, and in or« 
der to guard the wells, a few janizaries, cooped 
up in fome wretched towers. 

The revenues which he draws from thb pre- 
tended province are proportionate to his power 
in it. The Sultan divides with the Sherriffe the 
duties paid at the cuftom-houfe of Jidda* But, 
the' revenue thus obtained, is not fufficient to de- 
fray the expences of the Pacha's household« A 
Turk, therefore, thinks himfelf difgraced when 
nominated to this fine government, and is unhappy 
till he be recalled» 

If the Arabs did not receive^ every year, large 
fums of money, and other advantages of all forts 
from the Sultan, they would long fince have ex- 
pelled this handful of Turks from their coun- 
try. The Sultan allows large penfions to all the 

Sher- 
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Sherriffes, 2ind to the principal nobility of Hed« 
jas, as guardians of the facred family. With 
tfaefe penfiohs, and the freight of four or five large 
veflels, which he fends every year to Jidda, la- 
den with pfovifions, he fupports almoft all the 
inhabitants of Mecca and Medina. During the 
whole time, while the pilgrims remain in the city 
of Mecca, as much water as two thoufand camels 
can bear is daily diftributed gratis ; not to fpeak 
of the vafl number of prefents with which he a- 
doms the Käba^ and gratifies the defcendants of 
Mahomet. 

The principal Arabs likewife gain by the ma«^ 
ny pk^tts foundations eftablifhed by the Sultans^ 
or by opulent private perfons among the Turks, 
at different holy places. Through all the cities 
of the Ottoman empire are kam^ baths, and 
houfes belonging to the Kaba. Some perfotis, 
to fecüre their property, after their deceafe, from 
the rapacity of defpotifm, bequeath it,^ failing 
their own family, to the mofque at Mecca. The 
revenues of this mofque, and of the kaba^ are 
Jhared between the Sherrifie and the chief nobi- 
lity of Hedjas. Thefe Arabs would therefore 
endanger their income, if they offered to break 
off* an apparent dependdnce, which flatters the 
Sultan's vanity, without affefting their liberty. 

The Sultan no longer commands refpeft upon 
the Arabic Gulph. Poflefling only a precarious 

authority 
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authority over Egypt, and having but a poor 
navy, he cannot hinder the Afabs from plu&t 
dering Turkifli (hips, whenever thefe approach 
So hear to the fliores as to fall into their hands, 
pot yet punifh fuch aös of iqiblent piracy. 



CHAP. m. 

Of the Sherriffe if Mecca, 

Sherriffe, as I have already had occafion to 
Remark, is the title of the defendants of Maho«* 
met by Hqffhn ibn AIL Although this branch 
of the pofterity of Mahomet have never attained 
to the dignities of Caliph or ^Imam, they, how^ 
ever, appear to have always enjoyed the fover 
teignty over moft of the cities in Hedjas. 

The defendants of Haffan ibn Ali are now 
divided into feveral branches, of which the fit* 
mily of Alt BuHemi^ confifting at leaft of three 
hundred individuals, enjoy the fole right to the 
throne of Mecca. The AH Bunemi are, again, 
fubdivided into two fubordlnate branches, Da^ 
rii Säjidy and Darii Barkad ; of whom fome-^ 
times the one, fometimes the other, have given 
fovereigns to Mecca and Medina, when thefe 
were feparate dates. 

Not only is the Turkifh Sultan indifferent a« 
bout the order of fucceilion in this family. 
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hut he feems even to foment the diflentions 
which arife among them, and favours the 
ftrongeft, merely that he may weaken them 
all. As the order of fucceflion is not deter- 
minately fixed, and the Sheniffes may all 
afpire alike to the fovereign power, this uncer^ 
tainty of right, aided by the intrigues of the 
Turkifli officer*, occafions frequent revolutions. 
The Grand Sherrifie is feldom able to maintain 
himfelf on the throne ; and it ftiU feldomer hap^ 
pens that his reign is not difturbed by the re-* 
volt of his neareft relations. There have been 
Inftances of a nephew fucceeding his uncle, an 
uncle fucceeding his nephew ; and fometimes of 
a perfon, from a remote branch, coming in the 
room of the reigning prince of the ancient 
houfe. 

When I was in Arabia, in 1763, the reign- 
ing Sherrifie Me/ad had fitten fourteen years on 
I the throne, and, during all that period, had 
been continually at war with the neighbouring 
Arabs, and with his own neareft relations fome- 
times. A few years before, the Pacha of Syria 
had depofed him, and raifed his younger bro- 
ther to the fovereign dignity in his flead. But, 
after the departure of the caravan, Jafar^ the 
new Sherrifie, not being able to maintain him- 
fißlf on the throne, was obliged to refign the fo- 

yereignty 
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vereignty again to Mefad^ Acbmet^ the fecond 
brother of the Sherriffe, who was much beloved 
'by the Arabs^ threatened to attack Mecca while 
we were at Jidda. We were foon after inform- 
ed of the termination of the quarrel, and of 
Achmet^s return to Mecca, where he continued 
to live peaceably in a private charafter. 

Thefe examples fliew, that the Muflulmans 
obferve not the law which forbids them to bear 
arms againft their holy places. An Egyptian 
Bey even prefumed, a few years fmce, to plant 
ibme fmall cannons within the compafs of the 
Kaba, upon a fmall tower, from which he fired 
over that facred manfion, upon the palace of 
Sherriffe Mefad, with whom he was at variance. 

The dominions of the Sherriffe comprehend 
the cities of Mecca, Medina, Jambp, Taaif, Sa«> 
die, Ghunfiide, Hali, and thirteen others lefs 
confiderable, all fituate in Hedjas. Near Taaif 
is the lofty mountain of Gazifan^ which, accor- 
ding to Arabian authors, is covered with fnoW 
and froft in the midft of fumnler. As thefe do* 
minions are neither opulent nor extenfive, the 
revenue of their Sovereign cannot be confider- 
able. 

He finds a rich refource, however, in the im* 
pofts levied on pilgrims, and jn the gratuities 
offered him by Muffulman monarchs. Every 
pilgrim pays a tax of from ten to an hundred 

crowns, 
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crowns, in proportion to his ability. The Great 
Mogul remits annually fixty thoufand roupees 
to the SherriflFe, by an affigmnent upon the go- 
vernment of Surat. Indeed, fince the Englifh 
'^ made themfelves mailers of this city, and the 

territory belonging to it, the Nabob of Surat 
has no longer been able to pay the fum« The 
SherrifFe once demanded it of the Englifh, as 
the pofTeflbrs of Surat ; and, till they (hould fa- 
tisfy him,, forbade their captains to leave the 
port of Jidda. 3ut the «Engliih difregarding this 
prohibition, the Sherriffe complained to the Ot- 
toman Porte, and they communicated Jiis com- 
plaints to the Engliih ambafikdor. He at the 
lame time opened ^ negociation with . the nomi- 
nal Nabob, who refides in Surat. But thefe 
fteps proved all fruitlefs : And the Soverdgn of 
Mecca feems not likely to be ever more benefi- 
ted by the contribution from India* 

The power of the Sherriffe extends not to fpi- 
ritual matters. Thefe are entirely managed by 
the heads of the clergy, of different fefts, who 
are refident at Mecca. Rigid Muflulmans, fuch 
as the Turks, 2U*e not very favourable in their 
fentiments of the Sherrifffes, but fufpeft their or- 
thodoxy, and look upon them as fecretly attach- 
ed to the tolerant feä of the ZeidL 

^HAP. 
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CttAP. IV* 
Öf tie City of Mecca* 

This city is iituate in a dry and barren trad of 
country, a fnll day's journey from Jidda^ A 
few leagues beyond it^ nearer the highlands^ 
however, abundance of excellent fruits is to be* 
found« In the fummer months, the heat is ex^ 
cefiive at Mecca ; and, to avoid and moderate 
it as mücluas poffible, the inhabitants carefully 
ihut their windows and water the ftreets. There 
have been inftances of perfons fuffbcated in thd 
middle of the ftreets by the burning wind caUU 
ed Samoum or SamieL 

As a great part of the firft nobility in Hed^ 
jas live at Mecca, the buildings are better here 
than in any other city in Arabia^ Among itai 
elegant edifices, the moft remarkable is the fa- 
mous Kaba^ or houfe of God, which was held 
in high veneration by the Arabians, even before 
the days of Mahomet« 

My curiofity would have led the to fee this lay- 
ered and Angular ftrufturej but no Chriftian 
dares enter Mecca« Not that there is any fuch 
expre& prohibition in the lawS of Mahomet^ or 
that liberaUminded Mahometans could be of-* 
fended ^ but the prejudices of the people m gel 

neral^ 
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tteral^ with refpeä to the fandity of the place^ 
make them think that it would be profaned by 
the feet of infidel Chriftians. They even per- 
fuade themfelveS) that Chriftians are reftrained 
from approaching it by a fupernatural powers 
They tell of an infidel^ who audacioufly advan- 
ced within fight of Mecca, but was there attack- 
ed by all the dogs of the city, and was fo ftruck 
with the miracle, and with the auguft afpeä of 
the Kaba, that he immediately became Muflul- 
man« 

There is therefore ground for the prefump- 
tion, that all the Chriftians of Europe, who de- 
fcribe Mecca as eye-witnefles, have been renega^ 
does who have efcaped from Turkey. A recent 
example confirms this fufpicion. Upon a pro« 
mife of being fuffered to adhere to his religion^ 
a French furgeon was prevailed with to attend 
the Emir Hadgi to Mecca, in the quality of his 
phyfician. But he had not proceeded far, when 
he was forced to fubmit to circumcifion, and 
dien fuffered to continue his journey. 

. Although the Mahometans permit not Euro- 
peans to vifit Mecca, they make no difficulty of 
defcribing the Kaba to them. I even obtained 
at Kahira a drawing of that holy place, whi£h I 
had afterwards an opportunity of correfting, 
from another draught by a Turkifh painter^ 
This painter gained his livelihood by making 

,VoL. fl; E fuch 
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fuch draughts of the Kaba, and felling them t(^ 
pilgrims. 

To judge from thofe defigns, and from the 
relations of many MuiTulmans of fuf&cient vera- 
city, the Kaba mufl: be an aukward fliapelefs 
building ; a fort of fquare tower it is, covered' 
on the top with a piece of black gold-embroider- 
ed fiik ftuffl This fluff is wrought at Kahira, 
and changed every year at the expence of the 
Turkifh Sultan* The gutters upon this building 
are of pure gold. 

What feems to be moft magnificent about this 
iacred edifice, is the arcades around the fquare 
in which the Kaba ftahds. They fpeak, in terms 
of high admiration, of a vaft number of lamps 
and candlefticks of gold and filver with which 
thofe arcades are illuminated« However, even 
by thefe accounts, m which the truth is appa- 
rently exaggerated, the riches of the Kaba are 
far from equal in value to ^hat is difplayed in 
ibme Catholic churches in £urope# 

In the Kaba is particularly one fingolar relic, 
which is regarded with extreme veneration. 
This is the famous Mack ftone, faid to have 
been brought by the angel Gabriel in order to 
the conflru£tion of that edifice. The flone, ac« 
cording to the account of the clergy, w2^s, at 
firfl, of a bright white colour. So as even to 
dazzle the eyes at the diftance of four days 

journey ; 
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journey ; but it wept fo long, and fo abundant- 
ly for the fms of mankind, that it became at 
length opaque, and at laft abfolutely black« This 
ftone, of fo compaifidnate a charader, every 
Muflulman muH kifs, or at leaft touch, every 
time he goes round the Kaba. Neither the 
ilone of Abraham, nor that of Ifmael, receives 
the fame honours ; pilgrims are not obliged ei- 
ther to vifit or to kifs them. 

The Arabs venerate the Kaba, as having been 
built by Abraham, and having been his houfe 
of prayer. Within the fame inclofure is the 
well of Zefazentj valued for the excellence of its 
water, and no lefs for its miraculous origin» 
Hagar, when banifhed by her mafter, fet little 
Ifmael down here, while fhe fliould find fome 
water to quench his thirft. Returning, after an 
unfuccefsfiil fearch, fhe was furprifed to fee a 
fpring burfting up from the ground between the 
child's legs. That fpring is the prefent well of 
Zemzem. 

. Another ornament of the Kaba, is a row of 
metal pillars furrounding it. Thefe pillars 'we 
joined by chains, oa which hang a vafl number 
of filver lamps. The porticos or arcades above 
mentioned are defigned to prote£l the pilgrims 
from the torrid heat of the day. They anfwer 
likewife aQother purpofe ^ for the merchants, of 

whom 
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whom great numbers accompany the caravans, 
.expofe their wares for fale under thofe arcades. 

The Mahometans have fuch high ideas of the 
ßinflity of Mecca, that they fuppofe it to extend 
even to the envirpns of the city. Its territory 
is reputed facred to a certain diftance round, 
which is indicated by marks fet for this purpofe. 
Every caravan find one of thofe marks on their 
way, which warns the pilgrims to put on the 
modeft garb which it becomes them to wear oil 
that facred ground. 



CHAP. V. 

Cf the Pilgrimage of the MuffulmanSf 

£v£Rv Muflulman, it is well known, is obliged^ 
once in his lifq, to vifit Mecca, and perform adts 
of devotion in the facred places. If this law 
were ftriftly obferved, the concourfe of pilgrims 
would be immenfe ; nor could the- city contain 
fuch crowds from every country in which the 
Mahometan religion has been introduced. It 
may be prefumed, therefore, that none but flich 
as are more than ordinarily devout difcharge 
this duty. 

Thofe indeed, whofe circumftances do not ad- 
mit of their undertaking fp diftant a journey, 
are allowed to hire a perfon to perform it for 

them. 
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them. But a pilgrim, in this cbarader, can a£l: 
for no more than one perfon at the fame dme ; 
and, to prevent impofture, he mull bring back 
a formal atteftation from an Imam in Mecca, 
bearing, that he has aäuaßy performed the ap^ 
pointed devotional exercifes in the holy places, 
in the name of fuch a perfon, living or dead ; for^ 
even after the death of a man, who, during his 
life, negleded the fulfilling of this point of the 
law, the duty mayilill be difcharged in his name» 
and for his benefit. I have fometimes met with 
pilgrims by profeflion, who had been ill paid by 
their employers, and were obliged to afk alms. 

Few as the caravans are, in proportion to the 
numbers of the Muflulmans, even thofe few are 
compoTed, in great part, of perfons who go upon 
other motives than devotion; fuch as mer- 
chants, who think this the fafefl: opportunity for 
the conveyance of their goods, and the moft fa- 
vourable for the fale of them ;— purveyors of all 
forts, who furnifii the pilgrims with neceiTaries ^ 
and foldiers, paid by the caravan for efcorting 
them« From this it happens, that many per- 
fons have feen Mecca feveral times, without ever 
yifiting it upon any but views of intereft. 

The moft confiderable of thefe caravai^s is that 
of Syria, commanded by the Pacha of Damaf- 
cus. At a certain diftance from Mecca, it joins 
that from Egypt, which is the fecond in num- 
bers, 



/ 
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bers, and is condufted by a Bey, who taket 
the tide of Emir Hadgi. A third comes from 
Yemen ; and a fourth, ftiU Imaller in nwnbers, 
from thecountryof Lachfca. Afew piigrimscome 
by the Red Sea, and from the Arabian fettle- 
ments on the coaft of Africa. The Perfians 
join that which is from Bagdad, and is conduc- 
ted by the Pacha. His poft is lucrative ; for he 
fqueezes large fums from the Perfian here- 
tics. 

When giving an accoimt of what I faw on 
board our veifel, in the^ paflage between Suez 
and Jidda, I had occafion to fpeak of the Ihhram, 
and of the place where pilgrims are obliged to 
aflume that garb of humility. I may add, that 
they muft proceed without delay to Mecca, as 
JToon as they arrive on the border of the facred ter- 
ritory. A Greek renegadoe, who had come in our 
company from Suez, was difpofed to reft for fome 
time at Jidda; but the reproaches which he found 
thrown out upon him, for fuch an inftance of in- 
difference about the objeä of his journey^ obliged 
himtofet off for Mecca fooner than was favourable 
to the ftate of his bufinefs in Jidda. 

Befides, it is truly advantageous to a pilgrim 
to hafte forward to the holy places. If he has 
not been prefent from the commencement, at 
the celebration of all the ceremonies, and perr 
fpnpied every appointed ad of devotion, he can^ 

not 
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not obtain the title of Hadgi ; an honour much 
coveted by the Turks, becaufe it confers fub- 
ftantial privileges, and commands refped to thofe 
who bear it. The rarity of this title, in Maho« 
metan countries, is a proof how negligently the 
Iscw enjoining pilgrimage is obferved. 

A fimilar r cuftom prevails among the Chrif- 
tians in ttie eaft, who alfo make much ado about 
the title of Hadgi or Mokdqfij which they gave 
to pilgrims of their communion. In order to 
acquire this title, it is not enough for a perfon 
to go in pilgrimage to Jerufalem ; he muft fpend 
the feafon of the paflbver in that city, and affift 
at all the ceremonies in the holy w^eks (k). 



CHAP. VI. 

Of the City of Medina. 

About a day's journey diflant from the port 
of Jambo (lands Medina, a city of moderate ex- 
tent, furrounded with indifferent walls, and fitu- 
ate in a fahdy plain. It belongs to the Sher- 
riflfe of Mecca, but has of late been governed 
by a Sovereign of its own, of the family of Da^ 
rii Barkad. At this prefent time, the Sherriffe 
rules it by a Vizir, who mud be of the royal &- 
mily. 

Before 
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. nBefoise theQ.iday« of. Mahomi^» this city. Has 
Cilkd Jatbrehi t Bui il: \xw c^}e4 Meifmeten 
NMii AdiGit^iof the Prophfiti %ai th^,B^:5iQd 
at .'wiiich Itfahom^ i«{)an< tuLs? .g2;i)ulüoii , pu|( of 
Mecca ky the fi4>reif€hitesy tpojc refi^gdn^re, aad 
continued to make it the place of hi$ refid^^e 

forAciPrftt^f hisUf«.f. . ->' ...i 

Thetpiohisf IVIahmiet^at^Medina ialpiejl^in 

K^jcjftbytHei.Mu^yljsr^ but tfcey, j^re^ not 
obfiged^to vUlb^4n'02:dtr to tite pierfocm^i^ce pf 
any devqtip^ qx^cif<9%; ^y, .a$,the car^y^ 
£rom; Syria aecffiaxily p^fs nisar by Medijcu^, in 
their xetvm firoift Mopca^ th^yturo alidc to; be- 
hold the Prophet's tomb. . . • ... ,: w 

I z}£o obtained from a Turk, a drawing of the 
mdque in which the tomb ftands. It is.fi^uate 
in a comer, of the great fquare; whereas the Ka- 
ba is in the middle of the fquare^at Mecca, , For 
fear that the people might fuperftitioully <?iffer 
worfliip to the Jaflie8;0f the Prophet, .thp tomb is 
indofed within, iron rails» and is only, to be ff en 
by looking through thefe*. It is of plain mafon-^ 
work, in the form of a chefl ; and this is all the 
moQEiument» I could never learn the origin of 
the ridiculous flory, which has been circulated in 
Europe, concerning, vaft jnagnets faid to fupport 
the coiEn of Mahomet in the air. 
This* tomb is placed between two other toD^bs^ 
• i% which refl: the alhes of the two firft CaUphs. 

AU 
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Altboogh iiok diore mkgmfiomt than the tomb^r 
of the founders of moft other mofques^ the 
buildtttg that coverff it^ is hung ^th a piece of 
iäk ftisff embroidered xrfdi gold, which i« renews 
ed every feven years by the Pacht of Daniaf- 
cus« 

Thift building ii guarded by forty eonuclitt,' 
chiefly for the fecurity of the treafure which is 
laid to^be kq)C ih it. This treaf^re confifts chief<2 
ly of precious ftones^ the ofietings of rich Muf^ 
fuhiians. But diere wtfs evidently fach a ts&iL^ 
ture of fiibk in the acocHint I reeeited of it» that 
I knew not what to think« Several refpefUtbld 
Mahonietans ferioufly afiured ttie, that the philo- 
fopher's flxme, or a large quantity of powder for 
converting other metals into fine gold, was due d^ 
Ae moft valuable articles of that treaiw^. An e- 
niinent Andiian merchant informed me^ that the 
guard was polled foi- no other purpole but \<i 
keep off the populace^ vdio had begun to throw 
dirt upon the tomb) which they afterwards fera-* 
ped off^ and preferlned as a fort of rdio^- 

Chap, m 

Of the iniepitiderH ichiechs, Arab and Jew0>. 

Thx highlands of Hedjas are poffieflfed by a num^ 

ber of independent Sovereign Schiechs. The 

Vol. IL F mod 
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' moft powerful of thefeis the Schiech of the tribe 
of Harb^ who can bring two tboufand men into 
the field. He refides in the city of Makfchous; 
sold hk domains cdntain feveral cities, and a num- 
ber of village!^ 

During the months favoirrable for pafturage^ 
the moft diftinguilhed perfdns of this tribe live 
in Cents ; in the reft of die year, they inhabit 
the towns and villages. The lower clafs live,, 
commoidy through the whole year, in huts 
thatched with grafs. This principality is fitu- 
ate, lipon the mountains between Mecca and He«« 
dina« 

. I could not learn either the names or the Htu* 
ation of the tenitpries of the other independent 
Schiechs in this province. ' What I know is, that 
they all . live ^th their fubjeds in towns and 
villages, thro^ the whole year, and have for their 
places of defence fome caftles built upon preci- 
pitous rocks. They fometimes join their neigh- 
bours to attack the TurkÜh caravans ; but thefe 
never pafs thro' their dominions, 
r - The chief of the tribe of Harb is the perfon 
who chiefly harrafles the caravans, and lays 
them under contribution. Unlefs the Syrians 
and Egyptians pay the tribute he demands, for 
permiflion to pafs through his territories, he 
. mufters up an army of his own fubjeds and his 

neigh- 
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neighbours, all of whom are very willing to* pil- 
lage a caravan. 

The moft remarkable, and the leaft known of 
thofe highland communities, is that which the 
jews have formed upon the mountains lying to 
the north-eall of Medina* That traä; of counby 
^ is called Khiebar ; and the Jews inhabiting it are 
known in Arabia, by the nana^ oS Bern Khiebar: 
They have independent Schiechs of • theaor- own^ 
and are divided into three tribe«/ BnU Miffead^ 
BeniSchaharij Berti Anaeffe^ So odious affc-they 
to the Mahometans, who accufe them of pillog» 
tng the caravans, that, in Syria^ the greateft äif- 
froht which can be offered a man' is to call him 
Beni Kbeibar. Thofe robberies .feem^ however^ 
to be unjufUy imputed to them« 1 Some Maho^ 
inetans, whom I could credit, aflured me, that the 

{Jews indeed fumiihed auxiliaries to the iVrab ar«^ 
^ / my, which had lately pillaged the caravan from 

I Damafcus ; but, that the authors of that enterprile 
were, the Schiech of the tribe of Harb in Hedjas, 

I and he of the tribe of Anaeffe in tfejed. K^ ^ ^ - 
It does not appear that the Jews of Khdbar 
keep up any intercourfe with their brethren who 
are difperfed over Afia. When I afked the Jews 
in Syria concerning them, they told me, that 
thofe falfe brethren dürft not claim their fellovir^ 
Ibip, for that they did not obferve the law. 
The Beni Kheibar mull therefore be of the fed 

of 
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of tl^ Karaites J who are not numerous, ^nd aur« 
much difperfed i and^ by the other. Jews, who are 
la genera) attached (o the kßtofAe Fharifees^ are 
mil QQipre det^fjied than the jQhriftians or Alahome« 
fans. : ' . 

The name of Jnaefe U not unlike Hanqffi^ 
Ae dame of a tribe of^ ^hom Benjamm de Tur 
dißla fpeak» as being fai& countrpieOi It alfo has 
ji confidierable refemblance to Baruc Anzab^ a 
race of Jews who gavie smoh trouble to Maho« 
met sund the 6cA Caliphs. It 0iould feem^ there;» 
fpre, that this branch of the Jews muft have i\kh 
fifted here for more than tiif elVe centuries« Bur^ 
ibema waa the firfL modern that inade meittiofi 
pf .tibit little ^ate of independent Jews, in tba 
li^hboiirhopd of Medina. ' 

The . circiunflances' of this fettlement have, 
perhaps, gieren rife to the &blie of the SMatnal 
.Miver. Thefe Jew's cannot accompany a canni- 
van, becauie their religion permits them n^t tp 
tiayel on the Sabbath. Tet'the countiy ^«(d&ch 
they inhabit is furrounded by fuch vaft and fim^ 
dy deiarts, that,, unlefs with a caravan, fo fe» 
j^aeftered a tnA cannot be fafsly either entcfed 
or left. 
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€E€TION XVin. 

' * * t 

OF YEMEK IK GENERAL. 

. • • • 

CHAP, L 

' Of the Brnndartei and SaUhnfimt cf Tfntßu, 

Hl WA gnat profiAcey comprehending die fineft 
antt moft fertile p^ of Azabia^' is furroanded 
by liie Arabic Qulph, and by tbff province» of 
Hadnunaut» Nejed, and Hedjas. 

Yemen i& naturally divided jnto two parts^ 
d'fff^g greatly in foil and cliniate. That botw 
4eriii§ on ^^ Aiabic Gulph is a dry and fandy 
plain^ nearly two days journey in breadth, an4 
is Icor^ehied by tjbe mpft torrid heats. The other, 
exten(iiiig immediately beyond this, is a higk* 
iyiag coiintry, full of precipitous, yet .fertile 
h^, and enjoying a much more temperate air. 
Butf thefe drcumftances will ÜM properly withia 
the natural hiftory of Arabia ; and I am here 
fpeaking only of its political divifions. 

Yemen is, like die reft of Arabia, parceDed 

out among a number of difierent fovereigns in 

, ^equal pordons. Some of them are princes of 

cony 
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confiderable power; but many are petty Schiechs, 
who are, however, perfe&Iy independent. 

The moft confiderable of thofe princes is the 
Imam, who refides ät Sana. Having travelled 
through a part of his dominions, and by confe- 
quence acquired particular knowledge of £hem, 
1 fhall defcribe them in a- feparate article, and 
the rather, as they extend through the greater 
part of Yemen. At * prcfimr, I proceed to give 
an abftrad of what I could learn concerning the 
reft of this pl-ovince. 

Theiadcpendent fttt» of Yemen, befidethe 
dominions of the. Imam, are, as I learned frtom 
perfons who /were theimoft likely to'be accurate- 
ly informed, 

u The . territory of Jdeny -which has b^en 
for fome tim« governdd. by a pärtioslar prince ^ 

2. The. porincipality of. Kauktbun^ poffeflfed by 
a Sejid; 

3* Kobail^ or Hafibid-wJEkhit^ in whidi ate 
many Schiedia^ united, in a^fort of confederal 
tion ; . ' J , ' " 

4. The principality of JÜu^Arffcb^ belong&ig 
toaSherriffe; . ; 

5. A large diftriÖK httvemAbk-Arifcfy a^ 
Hedjas, inhabited by.firäe BedouiAs ; 

6. Xhjßterritotsy.of i^froir^ii». Under the domi- 
tibn of its own Schiech; 

7. The 
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7. The territory of Saban^ comprehending 
the principality of Saadcy which belongs to a 
Sejiidj with the domains, of ibme independent 
Schiechs ; 

8». Nedfferan ; 

^Kacbtan; 

10. Nehbm ; - : , i «. . . • 
' 1 1. £aft Kbauknf confiftiag of four fmall fo^ 
vereignties» under the government of as many 
independesit Schiechs i ^ • 

12. The vaft country of Dffffor Mateb^ g<>- 
vemed, by a ^erriffe> and fdmci 'intependent 

Schi^hU ' 

13,. The tKttk^ny cl ytfay in v^ are af 
leaft three independent Schiechs. 

There are poAbly Seyeral othw fovereign 
ilates in Yemen, which might be too fmall to 
comi^ ta my kxiowledge; A traveHer, who 
fhould only ftop a fhort time on his way, coiild 
not readily .kani the laimes of^all the petty Oer* 
man «hig-pnies. What I know: certainty, howe« 
ver, as having witnefled ftriking enough inltan» 
ces of it» is, that ihofe endleft fobdivifioips of 
territory, among fuch a multitude of petty fove- 
reigos, are. In asgraat «nfiire, the caufe of the 
(late of decline in wkidi Arabia at prefent-ap- 
pears :> Such a coUefiion of jarring' interefts is - 
naturally fatal to trade and indnftvy. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP:, a. 

- Of the Principality rf Aden* 

This fmall ftaie is bounded on the fittth by tie 
Indian Otean; on the weft and «ö^ byithe 
d6minic«i8of theiottm; and iMl tte 4aft hy the 
couBtty 6f J^. It iwvoKtlf teloügdd to dbc 
Imam; but, in 1736, the ififaabifiints expdied 
the Imaiil*s gov^ttoTy and eloäied' a* Skhfech, 
whe is perfedly iftdfapendeilt. : ; ^ ^ / 

Aden, an ancient and celebrated cky, gpins 
its nftme td this )>riflcipaUty. IC his ftill a .good 
harboin-, although ibuch declined from mrfaatiit 
once wasi Its iradfe^ is now triflii^ ; fiar tite 80- 
verdgn is never at peace ^th his neighboufs. 
Coflfee from Jafa is the only article for export 
which diis city affords. 

AJoKing a nufnber of cities^ andagdctf mony" 
cafties of no great ftrength, belonging to thitf 
fmd! ftate, the only place that is ftill in^ my de^ 
gi^e'^boliAiAble, is LtthadijkyAe ^M. Hi the 
prefent gchiech ^M vt Ktrim ^l ^Badäeik Thia 
td«m was befieged by tbe^£iiMti M4lbwiB^ 
from-wholtvit 4iJiMd«oiiMeta%ä ^ fydieH is 
a narrow diftrift, containing a city and feveral 
villages, khown froUfi icü iiaving bäw- the origi- 
nal feat 6i the rtigniilg fiimily. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. m. 

Q^ /£r Principalitj ef KaukeiaA. 

1 HA totintfy bearing this name^ is faü'oünded 
Anoft rt» «11 hands by the dominions of the I- 
mapl of £«aa $ umly» on, mi^üdf w nieetivg the ter« 
ikorf <)f the: isDnfedoratcd Scbi^fas of üalchid'^ 
ii^ldl. ThflT .ireigning fumily are defcendonts 
feom JttahoiAd^lyy isfa^t/iVImi^ 'Hiey, 

for feveral ages, |K>fl6flQd eonfid^raWe . domi« 
nioiis ^ Tbmeit^ : and iret«ined the tide jpf k 
nkma tfren during the ufurpation. of the Turks« 
BslVv« when this diation wait driyen out of Yemen 
\rfMiuifim si Kebit^ that illuftrions famiJy Were 
jobfigfid to yidd .vs^ their title of Imansi to the 
aesv Arabian wiii|Uefor» and to content them« 
felves with that of SicU or Sejid^ However^ 
tiMgr AiU f etain foTeM^n. authority over a con^ 
fldecablrtemt^. 

-'f faktk^J^ «hnJE^i ipvdhdi^s WAS ooM|!|iimca^ 
Hd\tp mm; ]»ut I coagid not- findmevi»* to fatis- 
i^lf m)ifel£/.4f it« ^attthemi^^ty. The taping 
|mM^^.\itt i76r|^/W«» %^ j^iMM« He had ie* 
v«»)rftii9 «lid bf»iiilimf^^ AKd a göpd loaay 4ie« 
tphcws«., 

Jierofidfis at Kaukebai»^ »finall un^rtified 

town, but fit^iate on the fummit of an ahnoft in- 
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acc^ble inountain« The aunt of the reigning 
pqQ<;e 1^ made a caufeway be formed^ by which 
loaded camels can oow advance up to the city. 

In the different diilriäs into which this coun- 
try is divided, are a good many towns and villa- 
ges, moft of wl^chr .have caftles or cita4els upon 
adj^un^ig I?ills* Thefe ftre not t^^necefli|ry pre- 
cautions foi; the defeojgs of thofe petty prince^^ 
agaoift, Xb ponfe^cfnl a x)^eighbour as th^ Imam of 
Sfma,. , f • , . 

Wadi Laa is a valley fertile in coffee, which 
belongs. to ^^'/V/Z&rtf^<i7i,^ brother to the reign- 
ing Imam* In its; ^eighbourhood are fome^ hpt 
mineral fprings. ... 
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CHAP. IV. ' 

■ J 

Cf ihe iJlied Princes tf Ht^shtdHi^Bekie \, - 

H£ extenfive country, of Hafchid-u-Bekil, pof- 
feffed by a namber of confederated SchiecHs^ js 
properly named Bellad el Kobail^ the Country of 
the Highlanders ; l^ut the other, ,expr^fliye of 
the« confederacy,. is the nam^ by^ wjbiich it \% more 
commoply known. It extends fiortbw^d as far 
as. to the Defart oiAmaßa; pn tjjie ibuth ?nd.the 
eafl, it is bounded by the dominions of the^ I- 
inam» and the principality qf JCaukebf^n ; tvef^- 
Wtrd, it meets the Sovereign ftate of Abu A- 

rifcfa» 
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Tifch« The republican fpirit prevails fo ' iittle 
through Alia, that 'thefe flates may be regarded 
as a iingiilar political phenonkenon in the eaft. 

This highland country contains many Schiechs, 
defcended from very ancient noble' fsmiilies, 
each of xdibm rules '^thin'^Kko^;«'^ doitaains as 
^ 'jfovereign prince. Thefe Schiedte, finding 
thefnfelv^ unable to' make fepäräteiy any iiic- 
oefsiul refinance ito a poweif ul ne^hboür, fakve 
combined, in order to defend themfelves by ihe 
common force. 

It is hot eafy, eveli in Europe, to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of the principles bf-any por 
litical conftitution ; but, among the ntdftruft^^ 
iufpicious inhabitants of the eaft, fuch a thing is 
almoft impoffible. I could not learn upon what 
Jaws and conditions the confederation of Haf* 
cid-u-Bekil is maintained. All I know is, that 
they chopfe a certain number of chiefs, and, in 
wat, lb many generals, to coihmand their united 
forces. * / ■ 

Thefe allied prinees, and thdr fubjefh, ai^ 
much better fordiets^ and more inclined to ip^r, 
than the reft of the Arabians. T^e Tthimof 
Sana, and tfhfe Sherriffe of Mecca, entertain each 
feveral regiments of thofe fiighlanderi, and pay 
them better than their other trbbps. ' They mtift 
have officers of their own natibn^^ and 4he 
Schiechs ufually both raife the regiments^ atod 

nominate 
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nominate the officers. For this reafon. At L 
jnam fears to quair^I, with the ccA^^oeatcs^ 
When they go to mr with the SororeigndOffiaU' 
na, their countrymen in ji^s fervke dofert and 
join them, 

A tradition which fiibfifb concerning their 
common origi]}, may hafvp kpgd the Oku& wibidbt* 
firft gave rife to the confjsderatioor .among vjthob 
SchiechSy^ 91^. whi|ch has ^^^?pbi the«a Iq mito* 
lam it hitherto» Hafchid and BekiH /whiofe 
names the confederates liaye aiT^ppied» werc^ hf 
this tradition|*broth€x$| fo]|$ of pne B^^firv/chamf 
by a pnncefs .called IM^ma. Biüiirokiwm 
who was bom of bonpurabie parents kir Natsili«^ 
niter fome romantic adventure&y carried oflF iktt 
^rincefs, who was daughter to the king c^f Bi*« 
thyniay and fought relngc upoA theib monntailis 
üf Temen) where^ through* hi« £inv fiafishid 
and Bekil, he becaa^ the anceftc^ fiC.att^ih^' 
Schiechs of Btilad dKqM; aod ihey accor«. 
dingly look all up to him as their common fNh 
rent 

It is certain, however, that in this country 
ar^ Schiechs, whofe funilies" can be traced far* 
ther back than die date of this tale. In the di* 
ftria of Kb^ivaii^ and in the city of Bett il To* 
ba^ relides the chief of the family of Toba^ a de* 
fcendant from the ancient Arabian monarchs of 
thit »»met 

I 
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' I "sm^ *toId of fifty of thefe independent 
Scfaiech», fome of whom poflefs domains in the 
midft of the Imam's territories. It is needlefs 
to put down their^ names. 

The country inhabited by thefe confederates 
is of various degrees of fertiKty. Some vallies, 
which produce fruits in great abundance, are 
interfperfed among the hiUs '; and ' ev^ the 
higher grounds are cidfivited and fertile. 

A number of caftles are fcatiereid upon the 
heights ; but few cönfider^le villages are to be 
feen. The town of Shetvan, in thediftrift of 
tfa^üune name, is remarkable for having been 
the feilt, firft of the Hamjare Mdnarchs, and af- 
tän^xxis of the Imams« Ruins ci a very ah- 
cieht palads are ftill to be fiten there« 

: in fome odier fittaU villages ire feveral nloni^ 
ments^ ^from which it appiears, that, before the 
Ttl^lufli cMiquefl:, a great part xyi Bellad el Ko- 
iaUvfOiB xmdcT the domimon of the ancient I- 
rnwia«' 



CHAP- V. 



Of tie^ Prinapalüy of Abu 4r}fchj ani tU n^gUwring. 

J^edöuinl, 

Tto'priacipaBty of Abu Arifch, which is alfo 
named after iu capital, is properly a part of Tet 

hama. 
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hama* It ftretches along the Arabic Cutphy 
northward from Loheya, for the fpace of two 
degrees. Like the reft of the Tehama» it is 
every where dry and barren, except only wfaert 
watered by the rivers from the mountainous 
parts of Yemen, ' 

This country was, not long lince, within the 
Imam's dominions. The Sovereigns of Sana 
ufually intruft the government of their provinces 
to none but perfons of mean birth j often to 
(laves, who may be lefs likely than the Arab no- 
bles to afpire at independence. But' a late I- 
mam imprudently appointed a Sherriffe, named 
Achmed, to the government of Abu Arifcfi. 
The confequence was, that this Sherriffe revolt- 
ed againft his Sovereign: Thus juftifying the fay- 
ing among the Arabs, that the pofterity of Ma« 
faomet have all a thirft for fovereign power. ' 

His fon Mahommed, the reigning SlkeririflTd of 
Abu Arifch, has hitherto withftood all* the ef- 
forts of the Imam to reduce him to his obedi- 
ence. The confederates of Hafchid-u-Bekxf liave 
been repeatedly excited, by prefents from Ihe I- 
mam^ to attack the Sherriffe ; but their attacks 
have bieen made without any regular concerted 
plan of conqueft. Schiech Mecrami of Nedsje- 
ran likewife penetrated into this country, with a 
fmall^rmy, in twofucceffive winters. To expel 
this enemy, the Sherriffe levied fix hundred 

men 
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men ii| the cpuntry of Hafchid-u-Be^l, an4 
gav^ ^im battle in January 1763. The §her- 
riff(^\iras defeated, with the lofs of fix or feveu 
men^^upon which he (hut himfelf up, in de- 
fpair, in his palace« B^t Schiech Mecrami did 
not avail himfelf of his vi£lory ; for,, learning 
that the Schiech of Ka^htan had entered Neds- 
jeran 19 his abfence, lie haftened home to the de- 
fence of his- own dominions. . „ 

The remarkable places in the principality of 
Abu Arjifch, are the capital, known by the fame 
nan\e, which is encompaffed with walls, and is 
the feat of the Sherrifie : and the town and har- 
bpur, pf {ffWLfiy a day's journey from Abu 
iVxifch. This province of Gezan, fituate up- 
t)n the; Arabic Gulph, . and in a fertile country, 
ca^jie;s on a confiderable trade in fenna ; great 
•plenty of which grows in the circumjacent territo- 
ry J and ifli coffee, which is brought hither from 

tpe mountains of Hafchid-u-Bekil. It has a trade 

fit» » 

likewife with the ports on the oppoiite fid^ of 
the Arabic Gulph ; but has no intercourfe with 

r 

the fubjefbs of the Imam. A few towns, and 
feyeral large villages, form the reft of this princi- 
pality. 

The plain extended along the Arabic Gulph, 
for the fpace of a degree, from the borders of 
Abu Arifch to Hedjas, is occupied by a tribe of 
fre^ Arabs, called Bent HalaU Thefe Bedouins 

live 
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Kve in tents, under the gavetnment of Schieehs« 
They are poor, and addiäed to robbery, as I 
have already obferved in the account of our 
journey from Jidda tQ^ Loheya». But they va-> 
lue themfelves on their courage, and glory in 
bearing pain without ftrinking. 

Thefe Bedouins, ^hen afked what religiofi 
they are of, call themfelves Muflulmans. But 
their neighbours, not crediting this account^ 
call them infidels, and accufe them of profefSng 
a peculiar religion, the followers of which are 
called Ma/aliis. It appears indeed, that they 
depart widely, in feveral points, from pure Ma« 
hometifm ; their circumcifion at leaft is total- 
ly different. It may be thought, that thefe wan« 
dering Arabs, having never been fubdued, by 
eithefr Mahomet or his fucceflbrs, have retained 
fome part of their ancient religion. The Muf- 
fulmans confider the Bedouins, in general, as 
fcarcely orthodox, and reproach them as not be- 
ing true believers. 

Thefe Arabs of Beni Halal inhabit a barren 
territory. They are poor, and live upon the 
fcanty produce of their flocks* 
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,„ ., CHAP. VI. 

Of the Territories 6f Saham and Khaidam 

IHE Arabs call the )9ou9Uunous trad betweeft 
.i{»fc^d^u.-Bekil sm4 I^j^» SjJ^ian. . This trad 
o&|:oun];ry iis of cofifidei:ahl&i^xtent, and prödu^ 
ee^ abundance of excelleiit fruits of all kinds^ 
but» «^fpecially . grapeß« kon mi^eg have .alfo 
byeien difcovered in it,^ut ibr ^awit of wood have 
npttbees wrought. From this circumftanc^, the 
iron in Yemen is both dear and. badw 
. The inhabitants of i^ country^ efpecially th^ 
l^gJiUndera^ who have little intercourfe with 
ftnii^ei«^ are £44 to fpeak the beft Arabic^ cor^ 
responding niore entirely than, that fpoken any 
w^rer^Ue ivlth the language of the Alcoran } 
although» at the ühcm time, «they are almoft ab^ 
folutely Grangers to the book. 

Thefe people differ eflentially in their ma^^ 
tiieis /rpm tl^ ^Arabs in the dtie» of Yemen» 
They ieldom take more than one wife each« 
Their women are not permitted to marry till 
they have completed their fifteenth year ; where«« 
%»y in the dominions of the Imam^ girls are mar* 
ried at the age of nine or ten» They live upon 
meat) honey, milk, and fome vegetables. Theif 
CtfiUt;^ affords plenty of thefe articles. By 

Vol. IL R this 
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this fimple mode of living, they commonly at- 
tain to a very advanced age, retaining the per- 
feft ufe of their fight to the laft. They are ve- 
ry hofpitable, and yet rob with no lefs rapacity, 
when they meet with travellers not embodied 
in a caravan, than the Bedouins of the defart. 

In this country are n^my independent lord^ 
fliips. The principal of thefe is Saade, in the 
pofleffion of Prince Khajfem^ a defcendant from 
Imam Kadi^ of the fame flock as the prefent 
royal families of Kaukeban and Sana. This 
Prince takes alfo the title of Imam ; but his prin- 
cipality is fo fmall, that he can hardly defend 
himfelf againft the Schiechs of the neighbour- 
ing mountains. 

. At Saade, his capital, and the place of his re- 
fidence, is a cuftom-houfe, which brings him a 
confiderable revenue. All goods from the do- 
ntinions of the Imam muft pafs this way to Nedf- 
jeran, Kachtan, or Mecca ; and high duties are 
exaded. In the neighbourhood of this city is a 
high hill, famous as being the pod upon which 
^ prince of this flate fuftained a feven years fiege 
by the Turks» 

A part of the great defart of Amafia lies be- 
tween Saade and Hafchid-u-BekiL In the middle 
of that defart is Birket Soidan, the only place 
vrhere travellers can halt for refreflunent. 

The 
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. The fmall diftriä of Khaulan, which comes 
to.be here taken notice of, and which is to be 
carefully diftinguifhed from that of the lame 
name near Sana, lies among the mountains weft« 
ward from Saade, upon the road from Sana to 
Mecca, four days journey from Hali, the extreme 
city upon th^t fide of the Sherriffe's territory. 
x^ It has likewife^an independent Schiech. This is 
ail that I could learn concerning it. 



CHAP. vn. 

Cftbe Principalities of Nedsjeran and Cachtan^ 

]N^£Dsj£RAN is fituate in a pleafant and well 
watered country, three days journey' north-eafl 
from Saade. This narrow territory is fertile in 
com and fruits, efpecially in dates. It affords 
' excellent paflurage \ and its horfes and camels 
are i^ high requeft through all Arabia. 

Its prefent Schiech, whofe name is Macrami, 
has gained a very high reputation. He is faid 
not to be of the ftock of the ancient noljility. In 
his youth, he travelled through all Arabia, Per- 
fia, and India. After his return, the Imam of 
Saade intrufted him with the government of the 
province of Nedsjeran. But, fcarce had Me- 
crami been invefted in this ofSce, when he 
(brew off* his allegiance. 

The 
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Tht new Schiech of Nedsjeran has made hinu 
felf fiormidable by his geqins and ralour, ttot 
merely td his neighbours^ but even to dtftant 
princes^ Not long fmce, he introduced häl 
troops, by fmall detachmentd,^ into the territory 
of Hofcbidtu-B^kil ; pep^sra^ into the domi» 
flions of the Imam ; a;|d made himlMf mafter of 
the province of Sqfan. In January 1 763, as hat 
lalready been mentioned, he defeated the Sher« 
riSe of Abu Arifch, In the end of the fame 
year, he had trayerfed all Arabia with his army, 
land entered the province of Lachfa. In Europe, 
it would be impoffible to condud an army, in fo 
Ibort a time, through fuch an extent of ftrang^ 
Sind defart countries^ 3ut an army of Arabs are 
not incumbered with artillery, tents, or ammu- 
nition. The icanty provifions which they need 
are borne by camels \ and the foldiers, being 
iight-armed, and almoft naked, fear no fatigue, 

Schiech Mecrami enjoys through Arabia the 
reput^ion, no lefs of a profound theologian^ 
than of a valiant warrior. His religious opi-« 
nions differ effentially from thofe of the ftand- 
Ing^ fefts among the Muflulmans, He honours 
Mahomet as the Prophet of God, but looks with 
little refpefl: on his fucceffors and commentators. 
Some of the more fenfible Arabs fav, that this 
Schiech has found means to avail himfelf of hea- 
yen, eye^ in this life \ for, to ufe their expref- 

fion. 
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iiotii he fells paradife by the yard ; and aiEgns 
more or lefs honourable places in that mahfioti 
according to the Aims paid him. Simpici, fuper-^ 
ftitious peHpns a£hially purchafe aifignments up<> 
.on heaven, from him and his procurators, and 
hope to profit by them* A Perfian, of the pro- 
vince of Kirman too, has lately begun to iflue 
fimilar bills upon heaven, and has gaiped confir 
derably by the traffic. The people of the Eaft 
appear to approach daily nearer to the ingeni- 
oi^s invention of the Europeans iii thefe mat- 
ters. 

■ 

The knowledge of many fecrcts, and, among 
others, of one for obtaining rain when he plea« 
fes, is likewife afcribed to this Schdech. When 
)the eountry fuffers by drought, he appoints i 
faft, and after it a public proceiCon, in which 
aU muft aflift, with an air' of humility, without 
their turbans, and in a garb fuitably mean. 
Some Arabs of diftinflion aflured me, that this 
never fails to procure an immediate fall of 
rain. 

The capital of this fmall kingdom is Ncdsjc- 
fan, an ancient city, famous in Arabian hiftory. 
The other towns in* it are places of little confe- 
quence. 

The fmall diftriä of Kachtan lies among the 
mountains, three days journey northward from 
IlJedsjeran; At Loheya, I faw a perfon of dif- 

tinftion 
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tindion from that country, who had been at Sa* 
na with horfes for the Imam. He became fuf<» 
picious of my intentions, when I put fome que« 
flions to him refpefting his country, and would 
give me no information. All that I could learn 
concerning Kachtan, was, that it is governed by 
a peculiar Schiech» 



CHAP. vm. 

Of ilJis Principalttus of Nehhm and Khaulan. 

Nehhm is a fmall diflriä between Dsjof and 
Hafchid'U-Bekil. The prefent Schiech, who is 
pf a warlike character, and often troublefome to 
the Imam, is an independent prince. He pof* 
fefles a few fmall inconfidqrable towns, with a 
fertile mountain, on which are many villages. 
The inhabitants of DeiBan are free; but they 
always join the Schiech of Nehhm in his wars 
with the Imam, 

The fmall diftrift of Khaulan, which is differ- 
ent from that of the fame name of which fome 
account has already been given, lies a few 
leagues fouth-eafl from Sana. It is governed by 
an independent Schiech, the reprefentative of a 
very ancient family. Schiech Rajech Khaulani^ 
who reigned in 1763, dwelled at Sana,' being 
jgeneral of the Imam's troops. His ordinary 

plac^ 
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place of refidence is at Beit Rodsje^ a fmall town 
in his own dominions. 

In this principality is the fmall city of Tana^ 
eimj famous among the Jews of Arabia, who 
had anciently their chief feat, with many fpa- 
cious fynagogues, in it. At prefent it is almoft 
defolate ; and few Jews are among its inhabi- ' 
tants. Beit el Kib/i is a village inhabited folety 
by Sherriffes, one of whom muft always be at 
the 'head of the caravan which goes annually 
from Sana to Mecca. This caravan confifts of 
about three thoufand perfons, and is*forty.five 
days upon the road, although the whole length 
of the journey be nop more than an hundred Ger- 
man miles, at leaft if it could be travelled in a 
ftraight line. 

Several places, which once pertained to the 
prince of KJiaulan, have been, by degrees, an- 
nexed to the dominions of the Imam. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the Country of Dsjof 

Xhis great province of Yemen extends fouth^ 
ward from Nedsjeran to Hadramaut, and eaft- 
ward from Hafchid-u-Bekil to the Defart, by 
which Yemen is feparated from Oman. It is 
full of landy and defart plains. In feveral pla- 

cesy 
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ceg, however^ the inhabitants /want neither 
cheofe^ nor durra^ nor any other of the necef- 
£)ries of , life. The horfes and camels of Dsjof 
^ire greatly in requeft in the Imam's dominions« 

The country of Dsjof is divided into Bellad 
et, Be^puif that diftriä which is occupied by 
vraQderiag Arabs ;. Bellad es Saladiriy the high« 
land 4}ildd> fDverned« by independent chiefs, 
wh9 taltf the title of Sultan ; and Bellad es Sehe-* 
K^!* t the difttift in which the fupreme power is 
poflefled by Sherriffes. 

.The wandering Arabs in this country are of 
a. .martial ichara&er. In their military expedi« 
^KOU» tiiiejf ride upon horf^s or camels» Their 
sirms ar^ a lance, a fabre» and fometimes ^ 
matph^fir^k>ck. Sometimes they put on coats 
of maUy a piece of defenfive armour which the 
plJiier Arabs have ceaied to wear. They arc 
not a little troublefome to their neighbours, who 
l^re fett}^ in villages, — ^plundering them, and 
often carrying off their young women. But 
odUhejT thäfe, nor. any other of the Bedouins^ 
ar^ fpjtocioufly cruel ; they only rob ftrangers, 
^>l^ never kill j^hem. Thefe Bedouins of Dsjof 
Ü^JßiA to ha,ve uncommon talents for poetry, 
gfl4il9 e;i^cel aU . the other Arabs in this elegant 

, }3[i ii^^dili^ri&, of jßellad es Saladin are many 
(et(y jlpvefeigns« Of thefe^ zipne was named t9 

me 



fii6 bat the Spltan of Babam. The titfe <^ Sul« 
tan is no where uied in* Arabia^ except in Dsjof 
and Ja&. It ftems to be applied to diftinguifli 
the Schiechff of the Highlanders frota thofe of 
the Bedouins. < 

The moft confiderable princes in the diftrift 
of Bellad es Scheräf, are the three Sherriffes of 
Marebj Harib^ and Räcbvän: But the firft, a!« 
though chief of die defcendants of Mahomet iit 
tliis country, poflefles only the town of Mareb^ 
witK fome adjacent vilhgesV 

Mareb, though cdnfifHi^ onfy of about three 
hundred poor houfes, \% the capital of the pro^' 
vince« It is fituate fixteen leaguies north-eail: 
from Sana^ It was known to the ancients as 
die caj^ital of the Sabeans, by the name of Ma^ 
riab'a. It k not certain whether it wa^ ever 
called Saba. In its ne^Uiöurhöod zit foiotis 
iTiinsy which are pretended io be the remains of 
the palace of Qnttn Balkis. But there is no 
infcripdon to confirm or refute this aflerdon.* 

The Sabeans had a refervoir or tratfon ioi wa* 
t'er, which was anciently famous, and- which I 
often heard talked of in Arabia ; but nobody 
could give me an cxzßt defcriptibn of it, extept 
one man of tank, who had been bom* at Mareb, 
and had always liVed there. He told me, that the 
ifiunous refervoir, called by the Anb^Stte Ma^ 
reby was a narrow valley between two. ranges of 

Vol. H- I hiUs,- 
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hills, and a day's journey in length. Six or fe<< 
ven fmall rivers meet in that valley, holding 
their courfe fouth and fouth-weft. and advan- 

r' 

dng from the territories of the Imam. Some 
of thefe rivers contain fiflies, and their waters 
flow through the whole y.ear ; others are dry, 
except in the rainy feafon« The two ranges of 
bills which confine this valley, approach fo near 
to each other upon the eaftem end, that the in* 
t^rmediate fpace may be crofled in five or fix. 
minutes. To confine the waters in the rainy 
feafbn, the entrance into the valley was here 
fhut up by a high and thick wall ; and, as outlets, 
through which the water thus coUeded, might 
be conveyed, in the feafon of drought, to water 
the neighbouring fields,««-three large flood-gates 
Drere formed in the wall, one above another/ 
The wall was fifty feet high, and built of large 
hewn ftones. Its ruins are ftill to be feen. But 
the waters, which it ufed formerly to confine, 
are now loft among the fands, after running on« 
ly a (hort way« 

Thus was there nothing incredibly wonderftil 
in the true account of the Sabaean refervoir. 
Similar, although much fmaller refervoirs, are 
formed at the roots of the mountains in many 
places through Temen^ Near Conftantinople is 
a vale, the entrance« into which is Ilkewife (hut 
up by a wall to confine the water, which is ccto-. 

• veyed 
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veyed thence in aquedufts into the capital of the 
Ottoman empire. 

The tradition, that the city of Mareb was der 
ftroyed by a deluge, occafioned by the fudden 
buriling of the wall, has entirely the air of a 
popular fable. It feems more probable, that the 
wall, being negleded, fell gradually into difr^^ 
pair, when the kingdom of the Sabaeans decli* 
iied. But the ruin of the wall proved fatal to 
the city in a different way^ The neighbouring 
fields, when no longer watered from the refer* 
voir, became wafte and barren; and the city 
was thus left without means of fubfiflence. Be« 

» • • • 

0des, Mareb is not fo fituate that it could fuffer 
an inundation in confequence of the demolition 
of the wall. It (lands upon a fmall eminence, 
9t a league's diftance from it, upoii the water 
fide. 

The fertility of the diftriÖ: might be renewed 
by the reparation of this work. But, fuch un- 
dertakings can be executed only by opulent fo« 
vereigns. Mariaba was the feat of a powerful 
prince, who reigned over Yemen and Hadra- 
jrnaut. Mareb is but the abode of a poor Sher- 
riffe, who can fcarcely withfland the encroach- 
ments of feeble neighbours. 

The only other place in the country of Dsjof, 
that J heard of as remarkable, is Koffer el Naty 
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fn citadel which ftands upon a lofty hill» and va$ 
jbuilt by the Hamjare princes. 



CHAP. X. 



Of tie Camtry ef Jafaj 

^This territory is furrpunded by Aden, fomp 
part of the Imam's dominions, and the extenfive 
province of Hadramaut. It is fertile, and a- 
bounds particulariy in coflfee and cattle. 

It was formerly under the dominion of the L- 
mam ^ but, in the end of the lalt century, the in« 
liabitants revolted, and madß themfelves inde- 
pendent. They are governed at prefent by three 
foverrign princes, who have conqiiered alfo a 
part of the province of Hadramaut. Thole 
princes are, i. Ilie Sultan of Refes^ who re« 
iides at Medsjeifa ; * 2. The Sultan of Mofaka^ 
who takes his title from the place of his refir 
dence ; 3. The Sultan of Karaj who refides i^ 
,a caftle upon the mountain of Kanu 

One of thefe Sultans of Jafa lil^ewife poflefles 
Scbahbry a fea-port town, from which incen^bt 
but infepor in (juality tf> that of India, is ex«> 
ported. Nobody could inform me concernixig 
the interior parts of this difbiä of Scbabbr. . 

BeUad Scbafel^ and Ed Dabla^ are the domij 
pions of two petty Schiephs^ Medina el A$faU 

IS 
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is a city famous for the tombs of various faints. 
The iniiabitants are confequently Sunnites. 



» * ' « 



SECTION 



JBF THE DOMINIONS OP TH£ IMAM OP SANA, 



CHAP. I. 



Of the Epetent and DtvyUm of the Jmants pcnAiföfUm 

Speaking of Yemen in generali I unavoidably 
^ve fome account of that part of this province 
which is fubjeä to the Jbnamt The fame mter- 
mixture of fertile and barren territory, and the 
lame prpdudions, appear every, wher^ throi^h. 
the whole province; The Imam^ . howerff» 
feems to be mailer of the richelt^ the moil ^(^ 
greeäbte, and the moft intereiUog part <if this 
traö of country, 

It would not be eafy to explain diftin&ly sk^ 
es^ent and limits of this Jweretgn'^^.tenitoae^V 
as they are fo int^iifeäed by^tbe domaJM of a 
pumb^ of petty princes. On the north fide, 

they 



/^ 
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they meet the territory of. Hafchid-u-Bekil ; 
weftward they are bounded by the principality 
of Abu-Arifch and the Arabic Gulph ; to the 
fouth l>y the principality of Aden ; and on th6 
eaft by the territories of Dsjof and Jafiu 

The gqieral divifion of Temen into Tebama^ 
the Lowlands» and Djebal^ the Highlands, ob* 
tains in the Imam's dcnninions, as well as elfe« 
where. Upon this grand divifion depends the 
fubdivifion of the kingdom of Sana into thirty 
governments or counties. Tehama contains fix 
of thefe govenmientSy^and the highland coimtry 
twenty-four, 

Thefe finall governments are not all alike po* 
pulous or remarkable. It would be ^ tedious 
and fuperfiuous labour, therefore, to enumerate 
the names of alb the towns and villages contain« 
«1 in them. I fliall content myfelf with taking 
notice of the principal of thofe, after I have gi* 
ven fome general account 'Of the Sovereign of 
thefe dominions, and of the nature of his go% 
vemment. 

As there are, in the territory of the Imam, many^ 
3chiechs difperfed among the mountains, who ac- 
knowledge not his authority, and are but in a ve- 
ry flight degree dependent i^n him, I fliall be 
more careful to take notice of lliefe independent 
Lords, than of the^petty towns and villages« The 
reader will be more entertained by an account of 

tha 
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ihe political conititution under which thisfingular 
people are united, than he could poflibly be by a 
lift of Arabic names. 



CHAP. n. 

Of^in and Hißory of the tmaüu. 

Ik the abftra^fc of the revolutions of Arabia, I 
have briefly mentioned that by which the expuU 
fion of the Turks was accomplifhed. This event 
took place in i6^o ; and, from this period, are 
we to date the elevation of the prefent royal fa« 
mily of Sana« Their great anceftor is Kbaffem 
Abu Mabtmed^ who was the chief author of that 
revolution. ' 

Khaflem was defcended from Mahomet by I- 
mam ifa^i, who is buried at Saade, where his 
pofterity ftill reign. From him are fprung both 
the Imams of Saade, and the princes of Kauke«" 
ban, whom the Turks could never fubdue. KhaA 
fem lived as a private perfon, upon the revenue 
of an eftate which had been left him by his an- 
ceftors, upon the mountain of Scbaehara^ north« 
eaft frt>m Loheya. Although but a private in« 
dividual, he enjoyed the fnendfhip of the indepen-^ 
dent Schiechs in the Highlands ; and, feeing the 
Turks to be odious to his countrymen, he, with 
the aid of thofe Schiechs, attacked the Pachas, 

and. 
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and, by degrees, expeUed them out of all the.d« 
ties of Yemen. Thus attaining the dignity of 
a Sovereign Prince, and afluming the title of 
Sejid Khaffem, he ftill continued, however, to 
refide upon the mountains of Schaehara, and 
died there, after a reign of nine years. The gra- 
titude of the nation hmioured him with the epi-» 
thet Great ; and he has accordingly been deno- 
minated t^haffem el KbWj or Khaflem the 
Great. 

After this revolution, ^ the ancient royal fami* 
ly of Kaukeban, being obliged to yield its prero^ 
gatives to the family of Khafiem, the eldeft fon 
of Khaflem aflumed the title of Imam^ and the 
name of Metwokkel AUab. The Jmam is pro« 
perly the clerygman who fays public prayers 
in the mofques. The royal fucceflbrs of Mahomet 
have continued the praäice of performing thefe 
religous fervices, in proof that they enjoy fpi- 
ritual, no lefs than temporal power. Various 
Arabian Princes, who dare not aflume the title 
of Caliph, content themfelves with that of Imam, 
or Emr el Mumenimj Prince of the Faithful. AIL 
thofe. Sovereigns, thus invefled with fpiritual au* 
thority, '«Hiiether Caliphs or Imams, obferve the 
ancient cuftom of changing their name, like the 
Popes in Chrniendom, when they mount the 
throne. This change leems to indicate, that the 
whole charader of the man is entirely altered, 

upoA* 
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upoii his being invefted with an employment, 
which imprefles a degree of fandity upon the 
charader. 

Imam Metwokkel Allah proceeded to deliver 
his country from the Turks, who do not appear 
to have made any very vigorous efforts to main-^ 
tain themfelves in fo remote a conqueft, by which 
they were rather lofers than gainers. The Arabs 
honour that Imam as a faint : To fpare the public 
revenue, he, like many other Mahometan Mo^ 
narchs,- earned his livelihood by his labour, em- 
ploying himfelf in making caps. He had only 
one wife, and (he contented herfelf with one 
houfehold fervant. Metwokkel Allah refided at 
Dorarty and reigned diirty years. 

His fon Mejid Billab fucceeded him ; was np 
lefs fcrupulous than his father with refped to 
the revenues of the Itate ; and reigned feven 
years. 

His fucceffor was his coufin Mabädi Achmet j 
yrho, after reigning likewife fev^n years, and, 
notwithftanding his devout turn of mind, ex- 
tending by his conquefte the limits of the king* 
dorn, was fucceeded by 

His nephew Mejid Billab. He was proclaim- 
ed Imam by the name of Mabadi Hadi. This 
prince had reigned only two years, when Maba-^ 
di Mabomedj fon of Imam Mahadi Achmed, de^ 
throned him, and affumed his place. 
VojL. II. K This 
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This Imam Mahadi Mahomed refided at Af on« 
abbebj and reigned thirty years. The French 
vifited his court in 1 707 : An account of the dr« 
cumftances of which vifit has been publiflied by 
La Roque. Hamilton fpeaks alfo of this prince, 
and fays, that he was eighty years of age in the 
year 1714« Mahadi Mahomed was continually 
at war with the confederates of Hafchid-u^^Bekil. 
In the beginning of this conteft, he put his ne- 
phew Khaflem at the head of his army, and he 
proved victorious; but the Imam ungratefully 
fliut up the fuccefsful general in the citadel of 
Damar. At a fubfequent period, the Imam's 
fon being defeated by the confederates, that 
prince was obliged to releafe KhaiTem, and in« 
truft him again with the command of his forces. 
Khafiem was again vidorious ; but, before he 
could return to his uncle's court, another per« 
fon, of the fame family, from Schashhara, had 
^flefled himfelf of the throne, afTuming the 
name of El Na/er. However, the ufurper had 
fcarcely enjoyed the fupreme power two ^years, 
when Slhaifem expelled him, and afcended the 
throne under the name of El MetwokkeL 

Imam El Metwokkel chofe Sana for the place 
of his refidence, and there reigned in tranquili- 
ty for ten years. 

After his death. El Man/or his fon afcended 
the throne«' But, hardly was he feated upon it, 

when 
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when a nephiew of Mahadi Mahomed, with th^ 
ailiftance of the prince of Kaukeban, made him* 
ielf mafter of all the country except Sana. £1 
Manfor, however, found means to feize the per«» 
fons of the ufurper and his protedor, and caft 
them both into confinement. He, with the fame 
good fortune, repreflfed the rebellion of another 
of his cöufins, and of one of his brothers ; and 
fhut thefe alfo up for the reft of life. .He reign* 
ed one and twenty years. 



CHAP. ra. 

Of^l Mahadi^ the reigning Imam. 

Imam £l Mansor left feveral fons, the eldeft 
of whom, Ali J had naturally the befl right to 
fucceed htm. His mother was the firfl wife 
that his father had married, and daughter to the 
prince of Kaukeban: Confequently he was li- 
neally defcended from Mahomet both by father 
and mother. But, the princefs, who was living 
at Sana in 1763, had not influence or addrefs 
enough to fecure the fucceffion to her fon, al- 
though it was the general wifh of the country 
that he fhould be fovereign. 

A fon, who was named Abbas, had been born 
to El Manlbr by a negrefs flave. This woman 

artfully concealed her mafler's death, till the Ka^ 

di 
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dt Jachjaj one of EI Manfor's principal mini* 
fters, had time to fecure the troops, and the go- 
vernors of the provinces, in the intereft of her 
fon Abbas, whom flie then made to be proclaim- 
ed Imam, by the name of £1 Mahadi. Prince 
Ali was thrown into confinement, in which he 
died in the year 1759. 

In the beginning of £1 Mahadi's reign, the 
prince of Kaukeban repeatedly difputed with 
him the title of Imam. But, being twice defeat« 
ed, and his beard being burnt in the fecond eur 
gagement by the accidental explofion of his mar 
gazine of powder, he renounced his pretenfions 
to the charader of Imam, ai^d made peace with 
the Monarch of Sana. 

In the year 1750, w army of three thoufand 
Arabs from Nehhm and Deiban advaoiced near* 
ly to Sana : But they were routed and difper- 
fed by the Imam. Seifen yea^s after, the confe- 
derates of Hafchid-u-Bekil attacked the Imam, 
and routed his £3rces. But, in the year follow- 
ing, 1758, the Imam's general furprifed and 
routed the allies. 

Imam £1 Mahadi Abbas was five and forty 
years oi age, and had reigned feventeen years, 
in 1 763. He was of a dark complexion, like his 
anceilors by the mother's fide, and did not at 
all refemble the other defcendants of Mahomet. 
Had it not been for fome negro traits, his coun- 
tenance 
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tenance might have been thought a good one. 
He had twenty brothers, of whom fome that I 
few were black as ebony, flat-nofed, and thick- 
lipped, like the Caffres of the South of Africa. 
He had married the daughter of a relation, one 
of the pretenders to the crown of Taaes / and, be- 
lide her, feveral^other free women ; but he kept 
fewer female flaves than his father had. £1 
Manfor had more than two hundred of thefe in 
his haram. 

The reigning Imam had a number of fons; 
but only four of them were fo much grown up 
as to be permitted to appear in public. His re- 
lations, who are numerous, live all at Sana ; and 
fome of them are very well provided for. He 
has feveral uncles ; but he leaves all his rela^ 
tions in private flations, employing none of 
them in any public office. 

On his acceflion to the throne, he continued 
Kadi Jachja, to whom he owed his advancement, 
for fome time in the poft of Prime Minifter« 
But, finding that his fubjeds were difcontented 
with the adminiftration of yachja^ and ftill re- 
gretted Ali, who, before his death, had written 
an affeding letter to his brother ; the Imam fa- 
crificed his minifter to the public hatred, depo- 
fmg him, confifcating his effects, and throwing 
himfelf and his confidential fervant into prifon. 
«The degraded . minifter w^s reftored to liberty 

foon 
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loon after our arrival at Sana« But, inflead of 
reftoring his effeds, the Imam only allowed him 
a Imall penfion, which was fcarcely enough to 
make him live. 



CHAP. IV. 

Htflory (f Schiech Jhd Urrab. 

Of the enemies with whom Imam £1 Mahadi 
had to contend, the moft formidable, both by 
genius and courage, was Schiech Abd Urrab of 
Hodsjerie^ When fpeaking of the fiege of Taaes^ 
I mentioned by the way fomething of the ad- 
ventures of this Schiech, who is regarded as a 
hero among his countrymen. I found his hif- 
tory interefting, and fhall now enter into it 
more at length, becaufe it involves feveral par*- 
ticulars illuftrative of the principles of the I- 
mam's government, and of the general manners 
of the Arabs. 

Abd Urrab, fon to a Nakib or General, who 
was governor of a fmall province, fucceeded his 
father in the government. The Imam, pleafed 
with his fervices, conferred on him the govern- 
ment of Katabaj which was more confiderable ; 
and at the fame time intrufted him with a com- 
miffion to demolifli the cafUes of fome neigh- 
bouring lords. The zeal with which he carried 

this 
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this order into execution, raifed him many ene« 
mies among the nobility; the moft bitter of 
whom was a Nakib, of the ancient family ^of 
Wadeiy who, among others, had loft his caftle. 

This Nakib prepoflefled the Imam againft 
Abd Urrab, by accufing him of rebellion ; and 
obtained three thoufand men to reduce him to 
obedience. With this army, he befieged the 
pretended rebel for eleven months in ELataba, 
the capital of the diftrift under his government* 
When Abd Urrab could no longer hold out| 
he fallied forth with fix hundred men, made hist 
way through the midft of the enemy, and reti- 
red to the diftrift of Hodsjerie, where his friends 
opened« to him the gates of their fortreflfes, and 
acknowledged him their Schiech. Another ar* 
my, fent by the Imam to befiege him here, wa^ 
as unfuccefsful as the firft. 

As yet, the new Schiech had only ftood up*- 
on the defenfive ; but, beginning now to feel 
ills ftrength, he attacked the dominions of the 
Imam, made himfelf mafter of various places, 
and levied heavy contributions. The Imam, 
unable to reduce him to obedience, entered in- 
to an alliance againft him with the prince of 
jiden^ Abd Urrab upon this entered Aden, 
befieged the fovereign in his capital, and for-^ 
ced a large fum of money from him. The I- 

mam 
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mam on this occafion entirely abandoned hug 
ally. • , 

In the account of the fiege of Taaei^ I have 
sJready related in what manner the Imam con« 
eluded a peace with the Schiech^ and how the 
latter took, that city. The conditions, I may 
here add, were, that the Imam ihould treat the 
Schiech as a friend, acknowledge him Shiech of 
Hodsjerie, and renounce all his own pretenfions 
to the fovereignty of that province. This en- 
gagement the Imam not only confirmed with 
feven oaths ; but, according to a prevalent cuf> 
torn in the Eaft, fent to the Schiech the copy of 
the Koran upon which he had fwom, and the 
rofary which he ufed at prayers, as pledges of 
his fincerity. Moreover, his two generals. El 
Mas J and Achmed el Hamer^ alfo bound them- 
felves that the Imam fhould abide by his promife» 

Trufting to fo* many oaths, to thofe pledges 
of faith, and to the affurances of the two generals, 
Abd Urrab yielded to the prefling invitations of 
the Imam, and repaired to his court. By the 
way he was treated with the higheft marks of 
refpeä. The inhabitants of Sana went out to 
meet, .and ga^e upon him, as a hero. His va« 
lour, his addrefs, his noble exploits, were ge- 
nerally talked of with paffionate admiration. 

It is not known whether the Imam had any 
previous intention of deflroying him, or became 

jealous 
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jealous of thofe praifes, and began to fear that 
a party might be formed, even in his own ca- 
pital, in behalf of the rebel. However it might 
be, the Schiech, foon after his arrival, was feized, 
bedaubed on the face and hands with ted paint, 
and, in this condition, placed on a camel, with 
his face to the tail, and conduced through the 
ftreets. His fifter, who was at this time in Sana, 
feeing her brother thus maltreated, fprang ftom 
the roof of a houfe, and fell dead at his feet. 
After being led about in this plight, and ftill 
farther abufed with blows, the Schiech was thrown 
upon a dunghill, and, at the end of three days, 
beheaded. 

This perfidious ad of the Imam moved the 
indignation of his fubjeds. The two generals^ 
who had pledged themfelves for the fafety of 
Abd Urrab, were particularly enraged. The 
firft, Nakib El Mas^ was commander of the na- 
tional troops i the other, Nakib Achmed El 
Hamery commanded the mercenaries from Haf- 
chid-u-beki^l, and his brother Ehaflem was ge* 
neral of the confederates. Thefe two confider- 
ate perfons thought that it became them to (hew 
their refentment. 

El Hamer, therefore, reproached the Imam 
for his perfidious cruelty, but was immediately 
caft into prifon. £1 Mas, now more enraged 
than ever, formed a party to dethrone the Imam; 

L but 
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but the prince preyenting him, made coflFee to 
be given him, upon a friendly vifit ; by the cf- 
feds of which the Nakib died before he could 
leave the palace. 

As foon as Khaflem received notice of the 
imprifonment of his brother El Hamer, he at- 
tacked the Imam's dominions with the forces of 
the confederates ; but happening to lofe his fon 
in a fkirmifh, he retreated home. The Imam, 
fearing new movements on the part of the allies 
of Hafchid-u-bekil, fet Nakib El Hamer at li- 
berty, by beheading him in prifon. Since that 
time, the allies have never ceafed avenging his 
death, by inroads upon the dominions of the 
Imam ; in which they burnt feveral cities, foon 
after our arrival in Arabia. 

The conduft of the Imam, in refpeö to this un- 
fortunate Schiech of Hodsjerie, has rendered him 
odious to his neighbours and fubjeös, and may 
probably occafion his depofition from the throne, 
and premature death. ' 



CHAP, V. 

Of the ConfÜMiotKmd Güvernmeni oftht Dominiom of Sana* 

The throne of Yemen is hereditary. If gener- 
ally approved of by the fubjefts,^ the eldeft legi- 
timate fon of an Imam is his rightful fucceiTor. 

But 
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Bot^ th^ revoluti<^ns which I have Imefiy nar^ 
rated» fliew» that this order of fuccelfion is often 
violated. In the defpotic governments of the Eaft^ 
indeed, no order can be clofely obferved, be* 
caufe there are no fundamental laws. The prac- 
tice of polygamy has alfo a tendency to con- 
found the order of fucceflion in Afia, as it often 
happens, that brothers, by different mothers, 
found their preteniions to fucceed their father 
upon grounds equally falfe, or equally fpecious* 
The blind preference of a father, funk into dot- 
age, or the intrigues of a favourite, in fuch 
cafe$, determine the difference. 

Th^ Imam is an abfolute prince, and the more fo 
for uniting in his own perfon fupreme authority, 
both fpiritual and temporal, over his fubje£ts. 
His jurildiftlon in eccleliaftical matters, how- 
ever, extends not over the dominions of other 
fovereigns of the fame fed. Thefe ftates have 
each a Mufti or Cadi for its fpiritual ufe. 

Although the Iiliam be abfolute, he is checked . 
in the exerdfe of bis authority by the fupreme 
tribunal of Sana, of which he is only prefident. 
This tribunal, confiiting of a certain number of 
Kadis, poffefles the fole power of life and death. 
The Imam may not order any of his fubjefts for 
execution, but fuch sts have been condemned 
in confequence of a criminal profecution before 
this Court. The Kadis are generally efteemed 

to 
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to be perfons of incorruptible integrity, of blame- 
lefs lives, and devoted to the faithful difcharge 
of their duties. They are not changed here fo 
often as in Turkey, but hold their offices ufual- 
ly for life. 

Yet, when one of thefe Monarchs is difpofed 
to abufe his authority, he can break through a« 
ny reftraints impofed upon him .by this tribunal. 
The aflfeflbrs are nominated by the Imam, and 
removeable at his pleafure. He has it thus in 
his power to extort their fuffrages by threaten- 
ing them with difgrace. But, the fovereigns of 
Sana have never found their advantage in hav- 
ing recourfe to violent meafures. A&$ of tyran- 
ny have commonly ended in the depofition of 
the Prince who hazarded them. This fate feems 
to await the prefent Imam, whofe cruelty and 
extortion have nearly wearied out the patience 
of his fubjeds. 

At the Imam's court, public offices arc many, 
and titles of honour few. The firft Minifler has 
no other title but Fakib ; an appellation fo vague, 
that his fecretaries, and men of learning who 
think themfelves in any degree above the vulgar^ 
afTume it as well as the Minifler. The other Mini- 
flers, the Secretary of State, the Superintendant of 
pious eflablifhments, the Surveyor-general of pu- 
blic buildings, the Infpeftor of the camels, and, 
by confequence, all thofe who occupy the firft 

em- 
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employments, are, in the fame manner, only 
Fakihs, without any other title of honour to dif- 
tinguifli them. 

^ Every petty diftriä in the dominions of the 
Imam has its gove^or. If not a Prince, or one 
of the higher nobility, this governor is called 
Wall and Dola; or fometimes Emir, when he 
happens to be a perfon of low birth. I have al- 
ready remarked, that the Sovereigns of Sana 
find it generally the beft policy to confer thofe 
governments upon men who iiave rifen mere- 
ly by perfonal merit, rather than upon their no- 
bles. 

A Dola in Yemen is much fuch a another as 
a Pacha in Turkey, only a£ting upon a narrow-» 
er ftage. He commands the forces ftationed in 
in his province, regulates the police, and coUeAs 
the taxes. From lucrative governments, the 
Dolas are recalled every two or three years, to 
prevent their accumulating too much wealth. 
When the Imam continues a Dola in his office, 
he fends him a horfe, a fabre, and robes. All 
are obliged to render an accoimt, from time to 
time, of their adminiftration ; and, when guilty 
of high mifdemeanors, or convifted of malver- 
fations in office, they are punifhed by imprifon* 
ment, or by confifcation of their property, but 
feldom capitally. Sometimes a Dola, who h& 
lieen thus difgraced, is raifed from prifon to afi 

. . office 
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officeof greater confequencethanthatof vhichht 
vas divefted. This cuftom marks the charader of 
defpotilin, where honour, and degradation bj 
puniflimenty of confequence^ are utterly un- 
known. 

In every little town, a Sub*dola, with a fmall 
garrifon, confiding femetimes of only five or fix 
foldiers, refide^ to maintain order« The chief of a 
large village is a Schiech; heofafinallone,ai£2i&i>n; 

The Dolas of confiderable governments are at- 
tended by a Baßateb or comptroller, whofe bu- 
finefs is to keep a ftiid: eye upon their conduft, 
and to inform the Imam of what is going for^* 
ward* This fpy often fucceeds the Governor 
who has been removed upon his reprefentation ; 
but another Baikateb is, at the fame time, fent 
to do for him what he did for his predece£- 
for. 

Every city in which a Dola refides has alfo a 
a Kadi, dependent on the chief Kadi of Sana. 
The Kadi is fole judge in civil and ecclefiaflical 
affairs \' nor may the Dola interfere to contradid 
his fentences, or render them inefficacious. The 
Kadis in the provinces, no lefs than in the capi- 
tal, are in high reputation for wifdom and inte- 
grity. 

In the fea-port towns, the Emir Bahrry who is 
flifpeftor of the port, enjoys the chief authority 
under the Dola, In other towns, the chief Magir 

flrate 
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ftrate is denominated Schiech el Belled. He it is 
who levies the taws, and determines what each 
individual muft pay. The Enur es Soukj regu- 
lates fales and markets. In Temen the poft of 
keeper of the prifon is honourable, and an ob- 
ject of amlntion. 



CHAP. VL 

Of the Revenues (f the Imanu 

It is no doubt difficult for a traveller to gain 
any tolerably accurate knowledge of the public 
revenue of a ftate in which he fpends only a fhort 
time. In Arabia >it is peculiarly difficult ; as 
he muft here be very cautious in putting que- 
Itions, tHat he may not render himfelf fufpcäed 
among a nation of whom fo few have any know- 
ledge of public aflFairs. 

I however had the advantage of confulting up- 
on this head a man who had held employ- 
ments, in which he could not avoid making 
himfelf acquainted with the ftate of the Imam's 
finances. This perfbn was Oraki the Jew, fur- 
veyor-general of the buildings, who had been 
the fevourite of two fucceffive Imams, and of 
whofe adventures I have given fome account in 
the narrative of our journey to Sana. 

By 
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. By this Jew's calculation, the revenues' of I- 
mam ElMahadi Mahomet amounted to 830,000 
crowns in the month. But the reigning family 
having lofl a number of provinces, Katabdj A^ 
deny Abu Arifchy and Taasj with part of BeU 
lad Anes and Harras^ and having beftowed the 
diflrifts of Ofab and Mechader in fief. El Man- 
for's monthly income was thus reduced to 
300,000 crowns. The prefent Imam had reco- 
vered fome of the difmembered territories, and 
had acquired others which had never before be- 
longed to the empire. His revenue might thercr 
fore be nearly 500,000 crowns a-month. 

But from this I cannot make an eilimate of 
the Imam's wealth j for Oraeki the Jew could 
give me no information concerning his expendi- 
ture. In the provinces, I was told, every Dola 
pays the troops belonging to his government j 
defrays the charges of the police ; and, after de- 
ducing all that the public expences require, re« 
mits the furplus to the Imam. 

This revenue arifes from a land and a poll tax 
of long (landing, and from duties payable upon 
^articles of merchandife. Coffee affords a very 
confiderabl« tax. Before it can be put a-board a 
(hip for exportation, the Imam muft receive a 
fourth part of the price for which it was fold. 
It is remarkable, that Pliny even mentions it as 

an 
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an old cuftom for the Arabs to grant their prin- 
ces a fourth of thp value of their produdions (L.) 



CHAP. VII. 

Of the Military Force of Sa/ui, 

Xh£ Imam keeps up a body of regular troopü; 
but their precife number I could not learn, ific- 
cording to common opinion, it confifts ordina- 
rily of four thoufand infantry, raifed chiefly in 
Hafchid-u-B^l, and of one thoufand cavalry. * 

The principat commanding officers of this ai;- 
my were the ' four Schiechs of . Hamdanj Wada^ 
Sefiauj and Khaulan. Befide thefe four general 
officers of high birth, many Nakibs or officers 
of inferior d«fcent, fome of whom had even 
been flaves in their youth, were alfo in the ar- 
my* Nakib is the higheit title that the Imam 
can confer. Schiech is a title that can only 
come by defcent, and is peculiar to fovereign 
princes and independent lords, j 

In time of peace, a foldier ferving in the ca- 
valry has nothing to do but to take care of his 
horfe, and attend the Imam or Dola to the 
mofque, according as he happens to be quarter- 
ed at Sana, or in one of the provinces. The 
Arabs are extremely attentive to the breeding 
and management of their horibs. Each horfe is 

Vol,. II. M under 
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under the care of a particular groom. Their 
heads are left at liberty ; but, to hinder them 
from kicking, they are confined alnioft clofe to 
the ground by the legs. After conducing their 
mafter home from the mofque, the cavalry- per- 
form their exercife, which confifts merely ia.ri- 
c^g after one another at full gallop with their 
laqpces couched. As the nights are very cold in 
yemen, cloths are always put upon the horfes, 
except when they are ridden. 
; . Moft of thofe who ferve in the cavalry have 
likewife civil employments, in which they occu- 
py themfelves in time of peace. Their arms are 
lances and fabres. Some carry piftols in the hol- 
Aers of the faddle. They know nothing of the 
4iTe of uniforms ; every one dreflfes after his own 
fancy. 

The infantry in the garrifons are equally un- 
employed ; they never ftand as centinels but at 
the gates of cities. The Dola is attended by 
foot-guards likewife to the mofque ; they march 
in rank and file. Four men in arms leap before 
them with antic geftures. On his return from 
the mofque, they falute him with fome irregular 
difcharges of mufquetry. This too is all the ex- 
ercife ufed by the infantry. 

They are ftill more unfuitably clothed than 
the cavalry. The greater part wear nothing 
but a piece of. linen about their loins^ and a 

handker- 
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handkerchief upon, their heads. Sodie are a 
little better drefled, with 1 blue cap of Hnen 
and a< fhirt. 

The Arabs have a fingukr way of difplaying^ 
their courage in engagements, pot 'unlike the 
devotement to the infernal gods among the an- 
cients. A foldier willing to (ignalize his attach- 
ment to his mafler, binds up his leg to his 
thigh, and continues to fire away upon the ene- 
my, till either they be routed, or he himfelf 
be flain npon the field of battle I could take 
this only for a fable when it was firft told me ^ 
but I was afterwards convinced of its truth, by 
a late inftance in the cafe of a Schiech of Hafch- 
id-u-Bekil, in the Imam's fervice, who devoted 
himfelf in this manner, in a battle againft his 
own countrymen. Six flaves charged mufkets 
for him, which' he continued to fire upon the 
enemy, till being at laft deferted by the Imam's 
troops, and even by his own fervants, he was 
cut in pieces. 

Thofe armies ufe no artillery. The Arabs 
know not how to manage cannons. In fome 
towns they have renegadoes or vagabond Turks 
for gunners, little lefs ignorant than them- 
felves. 

The Imam, as he has no dread of enemies or 
corfairs upon the Arabic Gulph, needs not to 
keep up a naval force. His fubje^s are in ge- 

nerai 
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necal ua&ilted in navigation, as I have had oc- 
cofion to remazi:. The fifliermen only difcover 
fome degree of courage and dexterity, ventu« 
ling far out at fea in fmall canons, fcarcdy fur- 
nilhed with oars. 



CHAP. VIIL 

Of the Arts and Commerce of Temen, 

NoTwlTttsTANDiKG the natural abilities of 
the Arabs, the arts receire no encouragement, 
and are totally neglefted in the Imam's domi- 
ni(Mi8, aAd no lefs throughout the neighbouring 
countries^. Books are fcarce in Arabia, becaufe 
the Arabs have a diflike' of printed charaf^ers. 
Their intricate alphabetical writing is beft per- 
formed with the hand ; they can hardly read 
books from our prefles. It was for this reafon, i 
that the attempt of Ibrahim, Effendi to introduce 
printing at Conftantinople failed of fuccefs, and 
the renegado was ruined by the projeft. The 
Hebrew char^fters indeed are much eafier caft, 
and therefore the Jewifh preflTes at Conftanti- 
nople, Smyrna, and Salonica, may poffibly main-- 
tain their ground (M.) 

The devotees among the Muflulmans, and 
chiefly the feö of the Sunnites, have a ftrong 
abhorrence againft images; in confequence of 

which 



which there is neither painter nor fculptor ite 
Temen j but a great many infcriptions are en-> 
graven. 

The Turks have fome muficians ; but the A- 
tabs never apply to muflc as a feparate art. In 
Temen, I never heard any mufical inftrument 
but the drum and the pipe. 

Much gold and filver work is prepared here ; 
but the workers in thefe precious metals are all 
JeWä and Banians. AH the current coin too is 
ftruck by Jews. 

All Arabian workmen fit while they work j a 
habit not confiftent with very great aftivity. In 
walking, they* have their feet always bare; as 
the wearing of their fandals would be trouble-^ 
fbm^. - Many wm-k with their feet, with , little 
lefs dexterity than with their hands. - 

The mills in Temen are of a very fimple 
conftruftion. But I faw in Tehama an oil-prefs 
wrought by an ox; and it is furpriling, that 
the fame mode of operation has never yet been 
employed in the corn-mills. 

The manufadures of a people of fo little in- 
duftry cannot but be very trifling. No fabres 
are manufafbured in Temen, nor any edged 
weapon, except a fort of crooked knives called 
yambea. The making of match-firelocks ha« 
been attempted here within thefc few years ; it 
fucceeds but indifferently. It is only of late that 

glafs- 
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glaf^'Works have been eftablifhed at Mökhs/ 
Some coarfe cloth is manufaftured here; but 
not fo much as is required for the ufe of the 
country. Broad-kiloths are neither made nor 
worn here. The Englifli brought fome goods 
of this fort to Mokha, but were obliged to carry 
them back to India unfold. 

A country, which affords fo few articles for 
fale, cannot have a great trade. Coffee is al- 
moft the fole article exported jfrom Yemen ; a 
valuable commodity, in exchange for which 
many of thofe things which this country needs 
from abroad may well be obtained. 

I have mentioned the imports in my account 
of the trade of Mokha. All the commerce of 
Yemen is carried on by this port, except only 
that fome fmall quantities of coffee are exported 
by Loheya and Hodeida. What has been faid, 
therefore, of the trade of Mokha, may be con- 
fidered as relating to the trade of all Yemen* 



CHAP. IX, 

Of the Principal Twvns in the bnanfs Dominions. 

In the travels of our whole party, and in my 
own feparate excurfions, I traverfed a great part 
of the Imam's dominions, which I have occaiion- 
ally defcribed in the cpurfe of my narrative. I 

am 
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am now therefore only to fpeak of fome places 
more remote from the coaft, which I had not oc- 
cafion to vifit myfelf, and which yet feem to de- 
ferve notice. I ihall mention nothing but what 
I learned from perfons who had full accefs to cer- 
tain informations 

I have already given a general defcription of 
Tehama, that vail plain through which I travel* 
led from one end of it to the other. I have 
therefore nothing to add to what has been faid 
concerning the governments of Mokha^ Has^ 
jfebidj Beit el Fakibj Hodeida^ and Lobeya. 

In the highlands I faw and have defcribed 
the governments of Sana^ Damar^ Jcrimj JWV- 
chadety Dspbla^ Taa^ Bellad Aklarij Udderiy 
Harras^ and Mofbak. The following are the 
other towns and diftrids, which I know only 
by hearfay. 

Doran^ in which feveral Imams reflde, is a ve- 
ry ancient city, fituate on the declivity of a moum 
tain, not hx from the roads between Sana and 
Damar. The diftrift is under the goverment 
of a particular Schiech, as is alfo Dsjebbel Scber- 
it J a great mountain in its vicinity. 

Kataba is a city governed by a Dola, and de- 
fended by a ftrong citadel, lying in a fertile 
country, through which paifes a fine river, whofe 
waters are difcharged into the fea at Aden. In this 

diftria 
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diftrift is a range of wild and lofty mountains, 
bordering on the territorities of the Imam. 

Hodsjcrie was originally a diftri£t and govera- 
ment belonging to Sana; became afterwards the 
domain of the &mou3 Schiech Abd Urrab ; but 
is now reunited to the dominions of the Imanu 
It contains Dimluj a ftrong city, upon a moun- 
tain, which Abulfeda calls the King's Treafury ; 
and Mukaiera^ a fortrefs faid to be impr^nable, 
which ftands upon a lofty and precipitous hill, 
acceflible only by one narrow path, which is fhut 
up by a gate ; but fertile on the fummit in com, 
and plentiftiUy fupplied with water, 
' Ofab is a diftrid held in fief ft-om the Imam by 
one of his relations« In it are a fmall village, and 
three ftrong caftles, upon hills. 

Kuftna is a ftnall town^ ftanding upon a high 
hilL Its confines I had occafion to fee, where 
it meets Teharia. The mountains in it pro- 
duce coffee, and extend far through the inte- 
rior country. They are free Arabs who inhabit 
them. Dsjebi^ ä town, with a difhrif): of confi* 
derable extent, in which are a number of inde- 
pendent Schiechs, lies farther northward. Thefe 
two diftri£ks form together the country of Rema; 
the merchants of which are often mentioned in 
ancient hiftory. It is a fertile trad of country, 
abounding chiefly in grapes and coffee. 

Hamräniy 
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' Homran is an ancient city, with a ruinous ci« 
tadel. In a hill, in its vicinity, there are faid 
to be, three hundred and fixty refervoirs for wa- 
ter, cut in the rock. The diftrifl in which it 
lies, approaches near to the road between Sana 
and Beit el Fakih« Burra^ a large and fertile 
mountain^ is comprehended in it. 
• In the province of Hafafchy extended over the 
mountains of Melhan^ ftands Sefekin^ a town of 
cdnfiderable fize. 

Manacba is alfo a confiderable town, and fa- 
mous for its lairs. It is the feat of the Dola of 
Harrqs. In the heart of his government lies 
the .diftrid of Safari^ in which Schiech Mecrami 
has an almoft impregnable caftle, which he took, 
fome years fmce, by furprife. . 

North-weft from Sana is a mountainous and 
extenfive trad of country,, which' is confidered as 
belonging to the Imam. But many Schiechs 
are in it, who acknowledge not this Prince for 
their Sovereign. He poffeffes, however, a num- 
ber of towns in it, and governs thefe by Dolas, 
whofe authority i» commonly confined within 
the walls of the places of their refidence. Such 
are the following : 

Tullüy a ftrong town, with a citadel, in which 
a 'Dola refides, whofe jurifdidion extends over 
another fmall town with a citadel. The reft 
of the environs belongs to Schiechs. In this 
, Vol, II. N diftria 



(diftriö U Stbbahhaväj a laige mouittam» oa 
«rhtch arc more dian thfee hUhdred villitgtes^' 
under Ithe domimon of vaiiouk Schiechs ( fit» 
moüs, too, as liaviäg be6Yi thfe feit tof Kbqffm^ 
the founder of the reigning ftsmlyv 

KhaMir^ a fortified toi)(^ fituate ih the rtai^ 
die of the territories of die confederätet of Ha» 
icfaidf^üi-BekiK — it doft thfc Imam no iinll trou« 
bk to retain poffi^iffioh -of this totub« 

Medem^ the capital of Hamdan, in ivhkh the 
Sehiech has a pMace« This principality ts two 
^ys JQÜn^ in ieitgth» and one in biisadthi it 
H redconed among the domüiions of ^Sana^ bev 
Cäufe thi «MgAittg '^hief Ha^ hb^ teade \0 ic« 
]diowldlgk lAmfelf die Imam^s vaflfal« 

Amran. a town with % xitziitl in « fertib 
tomitry» *Ti4xich «once belonged to ^he allies of 
HaarcMdüiwBekiU ^Saad-el Kimimnaelj ^ne of tk« 
moft ancient and fahioiis kings xjf Temen, is bt^ 
tei^ed ih this dtftrid. 



CHAP, X 
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Of the sPrincis amf Schucks wäbin the Domktims lof the 

Imam* 

Oms of the moft fm^lar and cefiöUiB fti^ in 
the hiftbry of Al^sA)», Is, hs havhig al«0^]fls ^9^ 
0veh from the tuofl: t^tfvote «itl^ty, parcelled 



0üt among fiich a number of petty ]|>rixic6s and 
independent lordsi The hillory of Arabia exhi«^ 
bita» through its whole courfe, nearly the fame 
poEtical arrangements Which appear to have pre^ 
vailed in Europe, for fome centunes, in thd 
itiiddle age ; with this difference only, that the 
Schiechs have feldom been in a iUte of vaffal- 
age, and never knew th^ feudal gpvernmeiitw 

The nature and local oirciimftances of Ara« 
bia are favourable to the fpirit of independence^ 
which diftiaguiihes its inhabitant^ from other 
nations. Their defarts and niountains have al'« 
ways fecured them from the encroachments of 
conqucftk Thofe inhabiting the pflains have 
Indeed been fubdued} but ihdr fervitude hay 
been only temporary ) and the Only forei^ 
{xiwfits to whofe arms they hare yielded^ haytf 

been thofe bordering on the two gulphs bef 
' tween which this country lies« 

Independent Schiechs ate therefore to be 
ibund among the Bedouins^ or wandeting Arabs, 
Wha efcape oppfeffion in confequence of the 
barrennefs ctf their lamds, and of the iacinty 
with which they retire into the defarts^ Whither 
no armies can follow themj and among ^ the 
ICobaihj or Arabian Highlanders^ who inhabit 
wild and lofty chains of mountains, yet of iuffi-' 
^ent fertility to afford fubfiftence to a frugal 

race 
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race, blocked up by their eiiemies in this re> 
treat. 

Of the latter are the Schiechs eftablifhed 
, within the Imam's dominions. The hills which 
they occupy are high and precipitous, yet culti«« 
vated up to their loftieft peaks, and abounding 
in produfdons of various forts« Thefe hills are 
very difficult of accefs ; and the pafles through 
the vallies ai'e ufually barred, either by fortifi- 
cations, or by caftles upon infulated rocks. A 
circumftance^ to (hew with what eafe the Schiechs 
defend themfelves^ is, that the Imams, altho' 
they had little difficulty in expelling the Turks 
from the low country, have never been able, 
with all their efforts, to reduce thofe Highland-^ 
ers, except only a fmall number who have been 
brought to recognize their territorial fuperiori«* 

I could not learn the names, either of all thofe 
Schiechs, or of their dominions. From the 
few, however, that came to my knowledge^ 
one may conceive how numerous they are \ 
fince the domains of fo manv are intermixed 
through territories of no greater extent than 
thofe of the Imam of Sana. 

There is not one independent Schiech in the 
Tehama. But, not far from the royal refidence, 
in the province of Sana, is a tribe of Bedouins^ 
rf^iiominated Beni Dabbean. 

.In 
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tn the government of Bellad Anes are two 
Bchiechs of eminence, the Schiech of Bellad 
Anesy and of the mountain of Scberki. 

The lofiy and extenfive mountain of Samara 
belongs in patt to Schiech Wadey^ and partly to 
the Schiech of Beni Ha/fan: Thefe are both 
Vaflals to the Imam. But the town of Hofacb^ 
in the vicinity of this mountain, is ruled by an 
independent Schiech. 

The famous hill of Sabbar^ which I mention«i^ 
ed in my account of Taass, is faid to be par-^ 
celled out among more than a hundred free and 
hereditary Schiechs, perfedly independent of 
the Imam, although furrounded on all hands 
by his territories^ This fertile moimtain con* 
fills of a chain of hills of varipus heights. 

In the government of Hodsjerie are the 
Schiechs of Manfora and A/as. The diftrid 
of Beni Jufof^ and the hill of Habbefcbiy con- 
tain alfo a good number of^ hereditary indepen« 
dent lords« 

I have already fpöken of the prince of Beni 
Aklan^ who refides at Dorebatj and of the inde- 
pendent Schiechs who poifefs Mount Kamara^ 
lying within this principality. In giving an ac- 
count of my excurfion through the highlands of 
Yemen, in company with Mr Forikal, I at the 
fame time mentioned the prince of Udden^ and 
his donuiUQns« In nobility of family, and dig- 
nity 



nity of raak, thele two princes are inferior i6 
none in Arabia« 

The prince of 0/ak ia of the iBiam's fkmily^ 
and a vaflal to that prince ; his principality be-> 
ing a territory that hat been detached from thd 
dominions of Sana« ' 

In no dUlri£k are there a gteater taumbet of 
confiderable Scbiechs than in Kufmay the mod 
weftem range of the coffee mountains^ This 
4iftri^f confiding entirely of precipitous hills, 
{Planted iivith coffee-trees to the very fummits, b 
naturally populous^ in confequence of affording 
fo profitable a produce as coffee^ In fuch abund« 
ance. Hence it is» that thofe gentry are here 
fo rich and numerous. I was told of more thaii 
thirty, who draw large revenues from the marku« 
ets within their dominions, at which an aflön-^ 
iäung quantity of coffee is fold. Thefe Schiechs 
are all independent, and refide in fortified caf* 
ties upon the mountains« 

The government of Dsjehi being, with refpeö 
to external appearance, foil, and produffions, 
precifely of the fame charaüer as Klufma, Is^ 
like it, full of Schiechs of eminence^ I learned 
the names of a dos^n of them, lliey live in the 
fame ftyle as the others. 

On MQunt Harr as ^ a large hill, fertile in 
vines^ are Kkewife fospe caftles, belonging to in^ 

dependent 



dq^oldenc lottls. This^ among t>di€r ^ftriä8| 
wi» feized by Scfaitch Mecrim* 

in ^^ ctxritoliei \Hiich h4ve beta tonquered 
by the Imams from cfte aUm of Hafcbid-u^bektl^ 

are ftill many free domains. Among tell or a 
dozen of the moil eminent Schiechs, are the 
Schiechs Beni J/cbiab^ Sbemfan^ and Maram. 
Near TullB^ is i^ Sgii Mmifm v£ Hadsje^ a 
principality anciently held imder the reigning 
family^ 

The mountain Sci^hharä, tilth its three hmi* 
dred villages, is fliared out among a great many 
Schiedis, moÄ of ^v/hota ^ete tehted to the 
royal family before its elevation to throne of 
Sana* 

The prince of Hamdan is diitinguifhed for his 
power, and the antit]mty of his family ; he be« 
l^g defcended from the tribe of Hamdan, which 
was known long before the days of Mahomet. 
Yet, with thefe advantages, he has been reduced 
to a ftaUe x>f Vaffida^, probably becaufe kife 
ocliuitry was too plain altd ttio narrow for tie* 
Ibioe agatnft all enemy* In dds ptindpatttyis 
Mfttifa)^ a Utycf ci Atgnlftr cdnftmfttoa.; its 
houfes are all cut out ia tbb naStural rock. 

From thk^dfeafl, it appetn*^ that the ftbte of 
Yemm is nek unlike to that of Germatiy. The 
^Anfas want only a liead ; titey hätve pfinoes, a 
ixidy of nobility^ and n asütbcratit faagiiG* 

But 
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But their conftitution is not of recent origin ; 
nor did it take its rife in the forefts« It is as an- 
cient as fociety itfelf, and will probably lafl 
while the country endures in which nature has 
eftablifhedit. 



SECTION XX; 



OF THE PROVINCE OF HADRAMAUT» 



CHAP. L 

Of the Genera/ CharaBer^ and of the Commerce of this 

Province. 

ilADRAMAUT is bounded, on the weft by Ye- 
men, on the foutb-eaft by the oceaQ, on the 
north-eaft by Oman, and on the north by a 
great defart. It comprehends a wide extent of 
country, efpecially if, with the Arabians, we 
include in it the diftrid of Mabbra. Mahhra 
feems to be like Tehama, a fandy plain, extend- 
ing in breadth, iroin the fliores of the ocean 
bäckward to where the hill cowtry coxnmences* 

Thefc 



\ 



Thefe plains have probably been once^ covered 
by the fea^ 

Such being the ftate of the coaft, and of the 
Highlands, Hadramaut, like Temen, exhibits 
great diverfities of foil and fur&ce« Some parts 
of it are dry and defart \ but the hills are ex« 
tremely fertile, and are interfered by well-wa« 
tered vales« 

The inhabitants of this province, too^ iare di- 
vided, like thofe of Yemen, into Arabs fettled 
in towns, wandering Bedouins, and Kobails or 
Highlanders. A native of Hadramaut,^ with 
whom I had opportunities of converfing, de^ 
fcribed his country as the feat of fcience and re- 
ligion. The other Arabs are lefs favourable in 
their accounts, aild not' without reafon, if one 
may judge from the coarfenefs of the dialed 
fpoken in this province. It differs fo confider- 
ably from that of Temen, that I needed an in- 
terpreter to aiEft me in converfing with the 
perfon who entertained me with the above pom- 
pous elogium of his country. The religion of 
his countrymen muft be a tiffue of fimtaftic 
pieces of fuperftition ; for the Sunnites are the 
prevalent fe6t among them. 

Arabia the Happy, comprehending, as I have 
above rentarked, the two pi;ovinces of Temen 
and Hadrama^t, enjoyed, in the reinoteft times, 
a very ei^tenfive commerce. Its exports con- 

Vot. tf. O fifted 
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fifted not only in its owo produäicxis, but b 
thofe of India likewife, which were brought into 
ltd harbours^ upon the ihpres of tbe oceaa» by 
ireflels from india^ As the navigation of the 
Arabic Gulph ' was always reckoned dangerous^ 
thofe articles of merchandife were conveyed by 
land into Egypt and Syria« The caravanB were 
a fource of wealth to tlie whole nation ^ the in^ 
habitants of the towns gained by purchafi» and 
bksy and the Bedouins by hiring out their ca^ 
mels. There is, therefore, the greatefl truth in 
the accounts of the ancients, which defcribe fo 
pompoufly the opulence of the Happy Arabia^ 
although its prefent ftate be &r from flouriih* 
ing. 

Since the Europeans have diicovereda differ« 
ent rout to India, the trade of South Arabia has 
neceflarily decUned« To Yemen the lofs is made 
up by the exportation of fuch inmienfe quanti« 
ties of coffee ; a traffic begun two centuries ago, 
and ftill encreafing : But Hadnunaut, producing 
little coflSse, has no. fuch refource, and is there« 
£3re not likely to recover fiiddenly from the dif« 
advantages which it has fuffsred by the lofs of 
Its Indian trade. 

Yet this province ftill carries an ibme trade 
in its native produfbions ; for thefe, (hips from 
Majkat vifit its harbours upon the ocean. The 
little coffee which it a&rds, incenfe^ gum Ara» 

bic> 
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bic, dragon's-Hood, Aiyrrh, and aloes, ate tiie 
artictes of diis trade. The incetife of Arabia is 
not of the very beft qti!ality ; but the aloes of 
Soccatra^ an ifle belonging to the princes of 
Hadramaut, has been always in the very higheft- 
eftimation. 

The inhabitants of Hadramaut have likeA^fe 
fome trivial manufadures« Yemen is furnifhed 
from thi^ province with coarfe cloths^ cai^ts, 
and xht knives called JsnJfea^ which are hung 
from the gifdle. But the inhabitants of Hadra- 
maut being averfe to a maritime life, the trade 
from their fea ports ib all carried cui ib foreign 
bottoms (m.) 



CHAiP. n. . 

Xlfihe PrineifälTawu m tiadramata. 

There are in Hadramaut a good maiiy cohfi- 
derable towns, which were knowä to the an« 
cients, perhaps better than they are at pir^fent. 
Notwithftandilig the pains \^hich I took, I could 
learn the names only of a few of thofe places. 
What I know of the reft, I had from fome per- 
ibns not very well acquainted with the prefent 
(late of Hadramaut. 1 fhall re|)eat ^hat was 
told me concerning fome of thofe cities« 

SchibatHß 
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Schibjaniy a large city, and the feat of a powerful 
prince, is eight days journey diftant from Sana^ 
and ten from Mareb. An Arabian from Mareb 
infwmed me, that he had not found a fingle vil« 
läge in Dsjof^ on his way from his native city ; 
but that, as he travelled through Hadramaut, ho 
had been in fevexal confiderable towns. Sebibam 
feems to be the Saba of the ancients, from 
which the Sabeans were denominated« This 
people occupied the fouthern parts of Arabia, 
before Mareb became the capital of tbeir em-i 
pir^. 

• PoaHy in which a Schiech refides, is five and 
twenty days journey eaftward fronv Sana, and 
eleven from Kefcbim. An .inhabitant of l!)oan, 
whom I met with in Temen^ told me, that it 
was a larger and more elegant city than Sana, 

Dafar is a well known fea-port town, from 
which incenfe, called in Arabia OUban or Liban^ 
is exported. This incenfe is not nearly fo good 
as that of India. The Arabians are blamed for 
felling both their incenfe and their gum without 
purifying them. This negle£t occafions a dete- 
rioration in the quality, and a redu6üon in the 
price. . A Schiech likewife refides in Dafar. 

Ke/cbitn is a fearport town, and the feat of a 
fovereign prince. Its inhabitants are faid to be 
highly civilized, and to receive all ftrangers hof- 

pitably. 
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pitably. The Englifli fometimes lafit this har- 
bour* 

Merbaf and Hafek are two cities, known only 
£Dr*the traffic which their inhabitants carry on 
in incenfe produced in that neighbourhood. 
The quantity of this incenfe is not fo confider* 
able as that which comes from Dafar ; but it is 
better in quality than that from Schahbn The 
great confumption of incenfe in the Indian 
temples, and even in private houfes, through 
Ibme countries in the Eaft, is what chiefly occa-^ 
iions the demand for this article. It is not ufed 
in the mofques. 

Atnad is a confiderable town, thirteen days 
journey from Kefchim^ and feven from Schaehhr# 
An inhabitant of this town whom I faw in Mall 
kat, told me, what divers other Arabians con- 
firmed, th^t the tomb of the ancient prophet 
Kacbtan or yaktatij mentioned in the Koran, 
ftands within a day's journey of Ainad. Even 
before the days of Mahomet, pilgrims ufed to 
vifit this tomb. The inhabitants of Hadramaut 
ftill afiemble at a certain time to perform their 
devotions there. A famous fair is held at it. 
It is remarked, that all pilgrimages to one place, 
for fo many centuries, owe their continued ex^ 
iilence to commerce. 

This fame Arab from Ainad named to m^ 
inore than a fcore of cities, in the interiQr part^ 

of 
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of the province, which he had vifited* As I knonr 
nothing of them but their names,, I fhall not fet 
down the bare li(L 

There are alfo feveral fea-^rts, concerning 
which I could obtain no particular information. 
What was particularly ftriking in the lifts of 
names mentioned to me, was the remarkable re- 
femblance of the names of many of the prefent 
cities in Hadramaut, to thofe of the cities of A* 
rabia fpoken of by the moft ancient hiftorians. 
Many of thefe eflablifliments, in this province, 
muft have exifted in the fame ftate from the 
moft remote antiquity« 

Thefe obfervations lead me to think, that a 
journey through: this province might prove at 
leaft no lefs interefting than our journey through 
Yemen. The difficulties attending fuch an ex« 
pedition, could not be greater than thofe which 
we had to ftruggle with. I was acquainted with 
a Turk, who related to me with what eafe and 
fafety he had vifited the feveral fea-port towns 
in South Arabia* The inhabitants of that <:oaft, 
remembering the wealth which ftrangers ufed 
to bring thither in former times, and long ac* 
cuftomed to receive them well, would undoubtw 
edly give Europeans a favourable reception at 
l^refent« 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. m. 

Cy the Sovereign Princes in Hadronuuä^ 

1 HS Bedouins^ and inhabitants of the hills» 
have ha*e, as well aa through the reft of Ara«^ 
bta, a number dF independent Schiechs ; but» 
not kno^ng particulars, I can fay nothing of 
tsem« 

The coafts, and die adjacent couhtry» are fha« 
red among foverdgns of higher dignity, whom 
travellers have called Kings, ahhough they take 
only the title of Schiech or Sultan. The Schiech 
of Schibara I have already mentioned as one pf 
the moft powerful* 

Doan belongs to a Schiech, whom^ I beHeve to 
be a ddcendent of Mahomet, and of the family 
of the Imams ; for he who reigned in f 763 was 
called Sejid Ifa el Amudi» In a neighbouring 
city, are the tombs of all the princes of the il- 
kiftrious houle of Amudi. 

The Schiech of Dafar b alfo a Sovereign 
Prince y but I know not either his name, or the 
extent of his power. 

He of Kefcbim^ called by jbme travellers. King 
ef Fartaij is the moft powerful. His doipinions 
comprehend a confiderable number of cities, a- 
mong which is that of Fartak ; and hence the 

fancied 
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£mcied kingdom of Fartak, reprefented in vä< 
Irious maps. One of the Princes of Kefchinl 
may have, fome tiiiie of other, refided in that 
city, and may thus have given rife to the idea of* 
a Sovereign of Fartak. Befide his poffeflions oa 
the continent, the Schiech of Kefchim is like- 
wife Lord of the iiland of Soccatra^ or Soccat^ra^ 
£2im0us for its aloes« The prefumptive heir to the 
reigning Schiech is always governor of this ifland^ 
which feems to have belonged to thefe Arabian 
Princes from time immemorial» Arrian relates that, 
in the period concerning which he writes, it was 
fubjefl to the Sovereigns of the incenfe country« 
The firft Portuguefe who vifited Arabia found 
the Prince of Kefchim ftill in the undifturbed 
pofleilion of this part of the ancient dominions 
of his family. 

The principality of Ainad muft be extenfive^ 
if the account may be credited, which I received 
from a native of the city of the fame name. But 
I have reafon to fufpe£t, that the Sovereign of 
Ainad is one of thofe Sultans of Jafa who have 
conquered fome territories in Hadramaut. 

There are probably ftill other fovereign ftates 
in this widely extended province. But I had not 
opportunities of acquiring farther knowledge of 
a country, which, for many reafons, deferves to 
be better known. 

SEC 
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SECTION XXL 



6f the PROvmcE of OMAm 
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CHAP, t 

Cy Omtfn ifi generah 

The province of Oman is boüfldti<i Öii iiik eaft 
i>y the Ocean; cm the lidtth, by the Perfiah 
Oülph \ on the Wt, and the fouth, by e^teh^ 
five defartfi« t vifited no part of it, bat- the en^ 
tirons of Ma&at j and^ therefore» do not fpestk 
concerning it from perfonal öbfervätiön. 

It is polTefled by a number of petty Sorerdgn^^ 
the moft confiderable of whoiti is the Imam of 
Oman or Maikat; The Princes <d Dsjau^ Gä^ 
bria^ Gafar^ Rank^ Gdbbij Dabbarä^ Makäniat^ 
And Seer^ have the title of Scbi^ch 

The whole w^ftem fide of Oman is one fanr 
dy plain^ a day^ft joiurney in lengthy and extent 
ding ft'om th^ irfUage of Sii to thd town of Sup 
ban The Imam's territories are mountainous 
to the Tery brink of the fhore. The rivera con- 
^ue to flow throttgfaottt the year, all, excqst 
• Vot. Hi P that 
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that near which Sohar' ftands, whkh, traverling' 
an arid plain, lofes itfelf among the fands, and 
reaches the fea only in the rainy feafon. 

The country affords plenty of cheefe, barley, 
lentiles, with feveral different forts of grapes'. 
Of dates fuch abundance is here produced, as 
to yield an annual exportation of feveral fhips 
lading ; and there is variety of other fruits, and 
of pulfe« Here are alfo lead and copper niines. 
Fifhes are fo plentiful upon the coafl, and fo ea« 
fily caught, as to be ufed not only for feeding 
cows, affes, and other domeftic animals, but even 
äs mafture to the fields. 

i The inhabitants are .of different feds in reli* 
gion, and mutually regard one aniother as here- 
tics. The fubjeds: of rthe Imam fpllo.w one Muf* 
fulman.dofbr : thofe of the Schiechs another. 



CHAP. n. 

tyfthe territories of the Imam ofOnian, cr Mafieai. 

« ■ ■ < , 

The territory poffeffed by the Imam of Oman \% 
pretty extenfive, and contains a good m^ny towns, 
moft of whicharebutlittleknown. I (hall mention 
only fome few particulars^ which I learned con- 
cerning the more remarkable among them. 

Roßaky a city at fome diftanqe from the fea, is 
the feat .of the Sovez:eign. In its neghbourhood 

.is 
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is Dsjebbel Akdar^ the higheft and largeft moun* 
tain in Oman, and diftinguifhed for its fertility 
in fruits, efpecially grapes. Sohar is an ancient, 
and celebrated city, but greatly decayed* 

South from Roftak, ftand^ Kalbaty an an- 
cient city, which was once in a flourifiiing con- 
dition. 

The Imam of Oman poflefles alfo Kilaa and 
Sifujibar^ upon the eaitern 4:oait of Africa, 
which were, not long fince, conquered by one oi 
his anceflors. ^ 

The moil important and bed known city in 
the dominions olF this Imam is Mafkat ; in con* 
fequence of which, he is, by many travellers, cal- 
led King of Maikat. It ftands at one end of a 
beautiful plain, befide a fmall gulph, encompaf? 
fed with deep rocks, forming an excellent har- 
bour, in which the largeft veflels may find iheU 
ter. This harbour is likewife proteded by forts ; 
and the city thus fortified both by art and na? 
ture. 

Arrian calls it Mo/cay and fpeaks of it as bcr 
ing, even then, a great emporium of the trad? 
of Arabia, Perfia, and India. Maik^it has ever 
enjoyed this advantage, and even at prefent, pof- 
feifes z, confiderable trade. The Portuguefe made 
themfelves maflers of it in 1 508. Two churche<?, 
one of wliich is now a magazine, and the ot^er 
the houfe of th^ Wali or Governor, füll remain 

to 
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to ihow that they were once eflabHihed here, 
An hundred and fifty year$ after their conqueft 
of Mafkat, the Portuguefe Vfpxt driv(m henee by 
the Arabs, through the treacherous aid of a Ba? 
Aian, who had bant robbed pf his daughter by 
the Portuguefe Oovemor. 

In no other Mahometan dty are thß Banians 
fo numerous as in Maftat ; t|ieir number in diis 
city amounts to no fewef than twelve hundred. 
They are permitted to live agreeably to their 
own laws, to bring their wives hither, to fee 
up idols in their c:hambers, and to bmn their 
dead. If 9 Banian intrigues here with a MufRiU 
jXiah woman, government does not treat him with 
the fame feverity as he would meet tirith eUe^ 
where. 

With refpeffc to the Imam^s re\renue, I could 
learn nothing, but that the duties levied upon 
merchant-goods amount to about an himdred 
Ihoufand rupees. At Maikat, Europeans pay 
five per cent, upon imports ; Mahometans fix 
and a half: and Yews and Banians feven per 
ttnu The Imam's natural fubjeäs pay fijc per 
cent, in kind, upon dates exported ; which are 
the principal article that the country aflTords (n). 
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CHAP. m. 

Of ibi Rtvolutkm rf Oma$u 

TttEkÄ are in Oman three vety ancient and il- 
juftriöuS ^sunllieS ; thofe of Gafari^ Hätnaniy and 
4rrabi^ The latter pretends tö be defcended 
from the Koreifch of Mecca, who were famous 
before the days of Mahomet. However this 
may be» the (unily of Arrabi have long reigned 
at Mafkat» but are not at prdent in poflefuon of 
the fuprpme power. The events which degrade 
ed them from, the throne are connef^ed with the 
hiftory of Nadir Schab^ the laft Monarch of Per- 
fia. in order td convey difUnd): ideas of them, 
|t will be neceiTary to go back tQ fpme things 
that happened in th^ laft century, 

Imam Maleiy of the houfe of Arrabi, was 
Rafter of all Oman, and added to his domi- 
tiions, by conqueft, Kunij Ki/cbme^ HormuSy an4 
Bahareln. His fon ftill extended thefe con- 
quefts, making himfelf mafter of Kiloa and 
Sinsjibar, In Africa. But, in the reign of his 
gfandfon Ben Seifj the new Monarch of Perfia, 
Schah Nadir, fent an army to conquer Oman. 
The Periians loft many of their number among 
the hills, and were repulfed. Ben Seif accord- 
ingly 
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ingly continued to occupy the throne till his 
death. / 

Upon his deceafe, Mohammed Gafari^ prince 
of Gabrinj made himfelf mafter of the greater 
part of Oman, and afTumed the title of Imam. 
His fon £1 Nafer proved unable to maintain the 
cpnquefts of his father. Seif el Afdi^ fon to the 
I^fl Imam of the family of Arrabi, made himfelf 
\^ proclaimed Imam, and forc^ Nafer to con«^ 
tent himfelf with his patrimony, the princip^ty 
of Gabrin, 

Imam Seif el Afdi was an indolent voluptuous 
prince* Not content with a numerous Harem, 
he would occafionally attempt the chaftity of his 
fubje&s daughters* He addided himfelf to the 
uf(ß of wine %Qd ilrong liquors. He neglected 
his affairs ; and» not paying his foldi^rs, who 
were Cc^er (laves, fuffered them to harrafs and 
pillage his fubje£t3* This condu£i rendered him 
fo odious, that; Sult^ Murfched^ one of hiß re- 
lations, eafily procured himfelf to be proplaimed 
Imam, and took poffeflion of almpft all Oman, 

M aikat ftiU remained in allegiance to Imam 
Seif} and he maintained himfelf in it^ by means 
of four fhips of war, and qf th« profits of its 
tn^de, 3ut, becoming yet more odious to the 
few fubjefts who ftill obeypd him, by perfever^ 
«mce in his imprudent condud, he foon found it 
impoiCble to Itand out longer. In this extremity, 

be 
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he refolved rather to yield up his dominions to 
the Ferfians, than to his relation Imam Mur- 
fched. 

Sailing to Perfia, with fome veflels which flill 
remained to him, he obtained from Nadir Schah 
a fleet, under the command of Mirza Taki 
KbaHy Governor of Schiraz. The Perfian Ad- 
miral, upon arriving at Oman, made Imam Seif 
drunk, and feized Maflcat, with its citadels. 
Seif not knowing well what to do, purfued his 
rival Murfched with the Perfian forces, till Mur- 
fched, reduced to defpair by the lofs of his 
friends, died by a voluntary deiauh. Imam Seif 
died himfdf foon after, at Roftak, opprefled 
with the mortification of finding himfelf duped 
by the Perfians. 

Tcski Khan, on his return to Schiraz^ revolted 
againft Nadir Schah, and fought to eflablifh 
himfelf in the fovereignty of Farfifian. It is well 
known, how that the Perfian Monarch quaihed 
this rebellion, and punifhed its authbn But 
thefe dillurbänces withdrew the attention of the 
Perfians from the a&irs of Arabia, and made 
them negled to keep up the garrifon in Mar- 
ikat. * 
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CHAP. nr. 



Of the Reigning tmam* 



At the period of Toskl Khan's expedidou into 
Oman^ there was at Schar a goTemor of the 
xiame of Achtaed ben Sajid, a native of a fmall 
town within the Imam's dominions. This Ach^^ 
med, being a man of ability and enterprife, and 
feeing that, after the death of the two Imams^ 
he (houid be nnder a neceffity of fubmitting to 
fttch potent enemies as the Perfians, made his 
peace with the inTaders, and managed matters 
fo well, that Tceki ELhan confirmed him in his 
gOTemment« 

Dtinng the civil wars in Perfia, a prince of 
Ranif of the houfe oSArrahi^ the Prince of Seer^ 
and a Nobleman named Bel Arraby iud fhared 
mnong themfelves the fpoiis of the laft Imam« 
Bel Arrab had even aflumed the title. 

Achmed^ feizing die Perfian officers in Maf- 
kat by furprife, forced the garrifon to flirrender, 
and made himfelf mafter of the city, without 
any eflFuflon of blood» Gaining to his intereft 
the firft Cadi, who officiates as Mufti in Oman, 
he obtsuned from him a dedfion, that be, asr 
the deliverer of his country, deferved to be 

rsufedi 
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i^aifed to the dignity of its £k>vereign^ In virtue 
bf this decifion, Achmed was proclaimed at 
Malkat, Iinani of Oman« 

As foon as Imam Bel Af rab heard this news, 
he prepared to attack his rival with an army of 
four or five thoufand meiii Achmed, too weak 
for refiftance, retii'ed into a fbrtrefs among . the 
hills, in which he was inveifled by his enemy, 
lUid Would have been obliged to furrender him^ 
felf^ had he not happily efcaped In At difguife 
6f a camel-driven Being beloved in his former 
government, he found means to aflemble fome 
hundreds of men, and with thefe marched a«- 
gainft Bel Arrab, ^hofe army was (till encamped 
aniotig the hills^ He divided his little troop in* 
to detachthents^ l;t^ho feiiSed the pafles of the 
tallied, and founded their trumpets. Bel Arrab, 
ftlppofing himfelf to be circumvented by a {trong 
äf my, was ftruck with a panic, fled, and was 
llain in his flight by a fon of Achmed. 

After the defeat and death of Bel Arrab, no 
petton gave Imam Achmed ben Sajid any further 
difturbance in the poflefEon of the throne of 
Oman, except ä fon of Imam Muf fched, who 
has m:^de fome unfuccefsful efforts to deprive 
him of the fovereign authority. Notwithftand- 
ing thefe attempts, the reigning Imam had 
yielded up to his rival the town of Nahbely with 
the territory belonging to it» A brother and 

Vot. n. C^ two 
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two fons of the lafl: Imam, of th<e ancient family« 
are (till living, in a private (lation indeed, but 
in circumftances fo opulent^ that they maintain 
three or four hundred flaves. The reigning 
Imam has married the daughter of one of thofe 
princes j thus conneding his own £unily with 
the moft illuftrious perfons in his dominions. It 
may be prefumed, therefore, that the reigning 
family, although but newly royal, may continue 
to keep pofTeilion of the throne. 

In 1765, Imam Achmed had reigned fixteen 
years, to the full fatisiadion of his fubjefts. He 
faw juftice promptly and uprightly adminiftered, 
without partiality to rank or religion. Theft 
was fcarce ever heard of. At Mafkat goods re- 
mained fafely in the ftreets by night ; and few 
were at the pains tp bolt their doors. The 
reigning Imam's troops, confift chiefly of Caffre 
Haves, who are well paid, armed with match- 
firelocks, and ftriftly difciplined. Imam Self's 
flaves and foldiers were very thievifli ; ftrangers 
had mofl: to fear from them who were guardians 
of the public fecurity. 

^ To eke out his fcanty revenue, the Prince 
does not difdain to deal himfelf in trade. He 
keeps four fliips of war, and a number of fmall 
veflels, which, in time of peace, he employs in 
the conveyance of goods, chiefly to and from 

the 
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the eafterti coaft of Africa, where he poiTefTes 
ftill Kiloa and Sinjibar. Some other fhips are 
kept to guard the coaft ; but^this they do fo ne- 
gligently, or fearfully, that pirates venture into 
the very road of Mafkat. 

The inhabitants of Oman, although not fond 
of fea*fight6, are neverthelefs the beil mariners 
in all Arabia. They have feveral good harbours, 
and employ many fmall veflels in the navigation 
between Jidda and Bafra. To this laß: town 
there come annually fifty fuch yeflels, called 
Trankh ; the ftrudure of which I defcribed in 
the account of our paflage from Jidda to Lo- 
heya* They are fewed together without nails, 
the planks being bound with cords. ^ 

Two numerous tribes of Arabs are chiefly em« 
ployed in carrying coffee by fea. One of thefe 
tribes once dl^elled on the fhores of the Perfian 
Gulph ; but, being harafied by turbulent neighs 
hours, at length fought refuge in the dominioi^ 
of the Imam of Omam, 



CHAP. V. 

Of the Principality of Seer. 

This p6tty fovereignty extends from Cape Mtif- 

fßndom along the Perfian Gulph. The Perfians 

call it the country of Dsjulfarj another cape 

near 



i^ear Mu0endomf The Europiums alfo havo 
thus learned to call thefi» people the Arabs of 
Dsjulfar. 

The other Arabs call it Serr^ from the towi| 
of the f^me name, which has a good harbour, 
and h the* feat of the Schiech» Ho formerly 
poflfefled» and indeed (Uli retains, die ifle of 
^charedsjcj with Home confiderable places upon 
the oppofite fide of the Gulph, among whicb 
are Kunk and Lundsje. 

This country not long fince acknowledged 
the fovereign authority of the Imam > but it has 
withdrawn itfelf from this condition of depends 
ence } and the Schiech often go^s tq war with 
his old mafters. Yet he is not itrong eqougb 
to defend himfelf without aififtance } and th^re« 
fore takes care to live in a gQod underftanding^ 
with the other independent SchiisLrhs, efpecially 
with the Schiech of Dsjauy whofe dominions lie 
weftward from Oman. 

The Prince of Seer makes fome figuFe among 
the maritime powers in thefe parts. His navy 
is one of the moft confiderable in the Periian 
Gulph. His fubje£ts are much employed in na«? 
vigation, and carry on a pretty extenfive trade. 
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SECTION xxn. 



PF T^£ rB.QVINCE$ OF LACHSA ANP NECSJED, 

I • 

in. i III ,11 u II I! y . 
CHAP I. 

Xhis country 18 bounded towards the eaftbf 
the Perfian Oulph, towards the fouth by OmaOy 
weftward by the province of Nedsjed, and north« 
ward by the territories of the wandering Arabs 
in the neighbourhood of Bafra. 

It is alfo denominated Uadsjar^ and fome« 
times Babbrein^ The latter of thefe names, in 
ftrid propriety, belongs only to the ifland of 
jlualj and the fmall ifles depending upon it« 

Lachfa affords no great variety of produc« 
tions. Its affes and camels are efteemed to be 
of an excellent breed ; and, of the latter, fome 
thoufands are annually fold into Syria. In the 
interior parts of this province, the inhabitants 
live much upon dates : Upon the coafts, pearl- 

fifhing 
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fifhing is followed with advantage ; and there is 
a confiderable trade in foreign commodities. 

With refpedl to religion, the inhabitants of 
Lachfa are divided. Thofe living in the towns 
are Shiites ; but the peafants are, like the Be- 
douins, Sunnites. Here are alfo Jews, and a 
great many Sabaansj or Chriflians of St John. 

This country was once a province of the Ot- 
tpman empire. The Arabs have long fince, 
however, fliaken oflF the Ottoman yoke. Many 
Turks^ defcended from the ancient Pachas, ftill 
remain in the province, and enjoy confiderable 
eilates, but have no fhafe in the government. 

The province of Lachfa belongs in fovereign« 
ty at prefent to the Schiech of the Arabian tribe 
of Beni Kbaled. The reigning Schiech, in 
1765» ^^ Arar* The tribe of Behi Khaled is 
one of the moil powerful in Arabia. They are 
fo far fpread through the defart, as often to har-. 
rafs the caravans pailing between Bagdad and 
Kaleb. The greater part of Lachfa is inhabited 
by Bedouins, and other petty tribes ; but thefe 
all acknowledge the dominion of the Sqhiech of 
Beni Khaled. 

I could learn nothing concerning the cities in 
the interior parts of this province. Lachfa, the 
feat of the reigning Schiech, is probably a large 
city, containing confiderable buildings. 

Katif, 
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ftatify a town of fome magnitude, (lands up- 
on the coaft, at the diftance of about five Ger- 
man miles from the ifle of Bahhrein. The in» 
habitants earn their fubiiftence by the pearUfiih- 
ery. When any are too goor to fifh at their' 
own riik and expence, they hice their labour to 
ftranger-adventurers, who refort hither in the 
hotter months of the year, the feafon for the 
fifhing. The air of this country is, however, 
believed to be very infalutary in fummer. The 
ruins of an old Portuguefe fortrefs are ftiU to be 
feen near this place« 

Koueit or Gran^ as It is called by the Perfians 
and Europeans, is a fea«port town, three days 
journey frbm Zobejer^ or old Bafra. The inhabi- 
tants live by the fUhery of p^rls and of fiflies. 
They are faid to employ in this fpecies of naval 
induftry mor^ than eight hundred boatä, loi 
the favourable feafon of the year, this town is 
left almoft defolate, every b^dy going out either 
to the fifhing, of upon fome trading adventure. 
Grsen is govaned by a particular Schiech, of the 
^ribe of Ofhema^ who is a vaflal to the Schiecb 
of Lachfa,but fometimes afpires at independence^ 
In fuch Cafes, when the Schiech of Lachfa ad- 
vances with his army, the citizens of Graen re* 
treat, with their effects, into the little illand of 
Feludsje. Near Graen are the remains of ano- 
ther Portuguefe fortrefs« 

Be- 



Between the terrltotiea of the Schiech of La- 
chfa, and the dominions of the Soyerdgn of O* 
man^ are a numerous tribe, denominated Jli Mu»^ 
ßUimj and pofleffing fereral confiderable towns^ 
the names of whieh ^e unknown to me^ 



CHAP. It. 

Of the Pfwinee tf Nedsjei. 

V 

This province is of vaft extent« It eom{i!'e« 
hends all the interior parts of Arabia, lying be« 
tween the jH'ovinces which I have above briefly 
defcribed, and the de&rt of Syria« The foil i« 
various ) among the hills fertile, and bearing a^ 
bundance of fruits, efpecially dates ; but, being 
bounded by arid trads of country, its rivers are 
only (hort ftreams, which, after paifing through 
the tallies, have their waters abforbed in the fan^ 
dy plains, before they can reach the ocean. Upon 
this account, the inhabitants are, in many places, 
obliged to dig deep wells j and cultivation i* 
there difficult, or almoft impoifible« 

The Bedouins inhabit a great part of this pro« 
idnce« The remainder is mountainous, full of" 
dties and villages, and parcelled out among fy 
many petty Sovereigns, that almdl evefy little 
town has its own Schieeh« Formerly, when th€ 

power 
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« 

{K>Wer of the Sherriffes was at its height, many of 
thefe Schiechs, who were fituate in the vid^ty 
of Hedsjas, were obliged to pay tribute to the Sher« 
riffe of Mecca« At prefent, they pay nothing« 

The inhabitants of this vaft country refemble 
the other Arabs in their moral qualities ; they 
are at once robbers and befpitable« Asr thofe 
petty Sovereigns are fo numerous in Nedsjed, it 
is impoflible for any traveller to pafs fafely thro' 
this country ; the firft Schiech whofe territory 
he enters» will be fure to rob him, if it were on-* 
ly to prevent a neighbour with whom he is at war 
from profiting by this ad of rapacity, if he him* 
lelf fiiould abilain from it The caravan indeed 
travels fafe between Oman and Mecca, becaufo 
it confifls of beggars from whom nothing is to 
be gained. But the Schiechs of Nedsjed levy a 
contribution upon the caravan from Bagdad, on 
its way to Mecca, in the fame manner asr the 
Schiechs of Hedsjas levy contributidiis upon 
thofe from Syria and Egypt. I have, however, 
learned that the inhabitants of Nedsjed carry on 
ä confiderable trade among themfelves, and with 
their immediate neighbours ; and it is therefore 
not improbable that an European might travel 
in fafety, even through this remote part of Ara^ 
bia« 

The peofrfe appear to be of a very warlike 
character, and are almoft cqnftantly in arms. 

Vql.U. ' R It 
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It is faid that none of their young men is fuffer- 
ed to marry till after he has performed fome 
gallant a£tion. 

Nedsjed is divided into two wide diftrifls ; El 
Aradj which joins Oman ; aAd El Kberdsje^ ftret- 
ching to the confine of Yemen. Several of the 
towns in El Ared wto-e named to me ; among o- 
thers. El Aijane^ the birth-place of the new pro- 
phet Abd ul Wahheb^ of -whom I fliall fliortly 
fpeak. 

In the diflrift of v El Kerdsje^ extending 
northward from Hedsjas to the defart, is the 
city of Imam, famous, even before the days of 
Mahomet, for being the native city of Mofei- 
lama, who fet himfelf up for a prophet. This 
diflria contains alfo many other cities. 

North from Nedsjed, and about ten days jour- , 
ney from Bagdad, is the famous mountain of 
Schamerj of confiderable extent and fertility. Be- 
tween this mountain and Syria is a hilly traft of 
country, denominated Dsjof al Sirban, populous 
and cultivated. 



CHAP. UL 

Oft/je new Religion of a Part of Nedsjed* 

In this province are Sabaeans, or Chriftians of 
St John, and a few Jews. Its other inhabitants 

are 
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are all Mahometans, and were once rigid Sun- 
nites. Some time fince, a new religion fprang 
up in the dillrid of £1 Ared. It has. a}ready 
produced a revolution in the governmept of A-^ 
rabia, and will probably hereafter infli^ence the 
ftate of this country ftill farther. 

. The founder of this religion was one Abd ul 
Wahheb, a native of Aijacne, a town in the dif- 
triä: of El Ared. This man, in his youth, firft 
ftudied at home thofe fciences which are chie& 
ly cultivated in Arable } he afterwards fpenf 
flomc time at Bafra, and made feveral journies 
to Bagdad» and through Perfia. . ; ; .^ 

. After, lilß r^um to his. native place, he -began 
to propagate his opinions among^ Ms country- 
men, and fucceeded in .conve|*tiog;feyeraVjnde- 
pjsa46fit Schiechs, whofe.fubjeds coi^fequently 
became .followers of this new prophet. 
' ;Thcfe Schlichs, who had hitherto been almoft 
conftantly at war among themfelves, \yere now 
reconciled by the mediation of Abd ul Wahheb, 
and agteqd to undertake nothing in future with- 
out confulting their apoftle. jßy this aflpciation, 
the balance of power Jn Nedsjed was deftroyed % 
Thofe petty Schiechs, who could m^tain their 
independence againft any of the.itj^bers of the 
league fepatately, were unable to refift thewliole 
j^fting together. [Wars alfo became, . from the 
fj^me caufes, mof e keen and frequent, religion 

now 
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now intermingling itfdf with other grounds of 
difpute. 

Abd ul Wahheb having thus reduced greM 
part of El Ared, the Schiechs who were worft- 
ed, called in to their ^fiance Arar, Schiech of 
Lachfa. That Prince» from motives as well of 
policy as of religion, complied with thdr re- 
quefl, and fetit an army into £1 Ared. This ar-« 
my being defeated by Abd ul Wahheb, Schiech 
A^ar marched thither himfelf, at the head of 
four thoufand men, with a train of artillery, coii« 
filling of three old pieces of cannon and a mor* 
tar. He laid fiege to a fortrefs ftanding on a 
hill ; but, as he could make no ufe <^ his artiU 
lery, he wis cömpellecl, after fufltering fome lof« 
fes, to return to Lachfa. 

I have already given fome account of the ad« 
ventures of Schiech Mecrami of Nedsjeran; said 
\ at the fame time mentioned that he was in 
fome fort the head of a particular fed. An Aw 
rabian of Lachfa told me, that there was a great 
fimilarity between the principles of Abd ul Wah» 
heb, and thofe of Shiech Mecrami. It feems to 
be fo. At leaft thofe two innovators in religion 
muft have been good friends ; otherwife Schiech 
Mecrami could not have pafied through Neds« 
jed with a fmall army, to attack the potent chief 
of Lachfa, as he did in 1 764. It fliould feem, 
that h^ had joined Abd #1 Wahheb, or rather 

his 
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bis fon Mahomet, who had by this time fucceed« 
ed his father, in order to reduce the Smmite 
Schiechs. I was even told, that thefe two aft* 
ing in concert, had fubdued many of their 
neighbours. The reft wrote to ail the Arabs 
in the neighbourhood of Bafra^ during the time 
of my ftay in that city, begging their afliftance. 

Aftei^ the death of Abd ul Wahheb, his fon 
retained the lame authority, andxontinued to 
profetme his views. He fuftains the fupreme 
ecclefiaitical character in £1 Ared. The here-» 
ditary Schiechs of the fmaU ftates in that coun- 
try, vrfiich w^e once independent, do indeed 
ftfll retain a nominal authority ; but Mahom«* 
fAeA is, in fad, fovereign of the whole. He ex-r 
a6b a tribute, under the name of Sikka^ or aid, 
for the purpofe of carrying on the war againl^ 
äie Infidels. 

The Sunnites complain of his perfecution. 
But, more probably, this bigoited and fuperftl^ir 
tiotts {eSt hate and calumniate MahQmet for his 
innovations in religion. However the matter 
be, certain it is, that fuch of the inhabitants of 
Nedsjed as are unwilling to embrace the new 
religion are retiring to other parts of the coun- 
try. Zobc^er^ the ancient Bafra, which had de* 
cayed to little better than a haihlet, has been 
peopled by thefe refugees, and is now a large 
to\ra. 

As 
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. As I had no opportunity of becoming ac* 
quainted with any of the difciples of this new 
religion, I can fay nothing pofitive with refpe£b 
to its tenets. I had a converfation upon this 
head indeed with an Arabian Schiech, who had 
been accuftomed from his youth to travd with 
merchants through all Arabia^ and had vifited 
the principal cities in Nedsjed. This Bedoiiin 
Schiech, who appeared to be an intelligent many 
gave me the following account of the religion in 
queftion. 

Abd ul Wahheb taught, that God is the only 
proper objed of worihip and invocation, as the 
creator and governor of the world. He forbade 
the invocation of faints, and the very men* 
tioning of Mahomet, or any other prophet, in 
prayer, as pra&ices favouring of idolatry* He 
confidered Mahomet, Jefus Chrift, Mofes, and 
many others, refpefted by the Sufmites in the 
chara&er of prophets, as merely great men, 
whofe hiftory might be read with improvement ; 
denying, that any book had ever been written 
by divine infpiration, or brought down from 
heaven by the angel Gabriel. He forbade, as a 
crin\e againft Providence, the making of vows, 
in the manner of the Sunnites, to obtain deliver«» 
ance from danger* 

This account of the Schiechs does not en- 
tirely accord with what was told me by fome 

Sunnites^ 
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Sunnltes, of the dofhines of Abd ul Wahheb. 
But, upon this head, it would be unfair to give 
credit to the difciples of a fuperftitious fed, 
whofe iaife opinions are all combated by the oew 
religion. 

The M ufulman religion, as profefled by the 
Sunnites, is furely far different from what it 
was inftituted by Mahomet. This fed follow 
the authority of fome commentators, who ex- 
plain the Alcoran by their own whimfies, and 
exalt their private opinions into dofhines of the 
Mahometan fyftem. It acknowledges a long 
train of faints, who are invoked in cafes of ne- 
ceility, and to whom many abfurd miracles are 
afcribed, and thefe faid to have been wrought 
in favour of perfons who addreffed themfelves 
to the faints,' in preference to God. It gives 
faith to the virtues of amulets, and the efEcacy 
of foolifli vows. In fhort, it has gradually a- 
dopted many pieces of fuperftition, which are 
condemned in the Alcoran, and jufUfied only 
by the flrained interpretations of the Dodors. 
Other fefts, fuch, for inflance, as that of the 
Zeidites, have corrupted the religion of Maho- 
met lefs ; although even among them it is far 
from remaining in its original purity. 

The new religion of Abd ul Wahheb deferves 
therefore to be regarded as a reformation of 
Mahometifm, reducing it back to its original 

fimplicity. 
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(implicity. He has^ gonefarther» perhaps, thait 
fome other reformers ; but an Arab cai^ hardly 
be expected to ad in fach matters with a deli« 
cate hand. Experience vill here (hew, whether 
a religion, fo (tripped of every thing that might 
ferve to ftrike the fenfes, can maintain its 
ground among fo rude and ignc»:ant a people as 
the Arabs. 

The impofture of Schiech Mecrami Is nowife 
inconfiftent with iikt fpirit of rdbrmation. The 
Schiech, taking advantage of the rudenefs of 
his countrymen, has imprefled them with a fa- 
natical idea of the efficacy of his {»'ayers, giving 
ont, that he obtains in this way whatever he 
alks from God. This confidence in the power 
of prayer is not incon(i(lent with (implicity of 
dofhrine. We have among ourfelves inftances, 
that it is apt to feize upon the mind, in an age 
illuminated by fdence, and profeffing tbe pureft 
of religions. 



CHAP- 
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SECTION XXIIL 

9F THE INDEPENDENT ARABIAN STATES UPON 
THE SEA-COAST OF PERSIA. 



CHAP. I. 
Of the Arabs inhalniing around the Perßan Gulph. 

Our geographers are wrong, as I have eliewhere 
remarked, in reprefeating a part of Arabia as 
fubje& to the Monarchs of Perfia. So far is i( 
from being fo, that, on the contrary, the Arabs 
pofiHs all the fea-coaft of the Perfian empire, 
from the mouths of the Euphrates, nearly tq 
thofe oi the Indus. 

Thefe fettlements upon the coafl of Perfia be-^ 
long not, indeed, to Arabia properly fo called. 
But,' fince they are independent of Perfia, anc^ 
ufe the fame language, and exhibit the fame man* 
^ers, as the native inhabitants of Arabia, I Ihall 
here fubjoin a brief account of them. ' 

It is imppffible to afcertain the period at 
l^rhich the Arabians fprmed their fettlements upt 

Vox«, n. S on 
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on this coaft. Tradition afErms, that they have 
been eftabliihed here for many centuries. From 
a variety of hints in ancient hiftory, it may be 
prefumed, that thefe Arabian colonies occupied 
their prefent fituation in the time of the firft 
kings of Ferfia. There is a (Iriking analogy be- 
tvsreen the manners afcribed to the ancient Ich- 
ihyophagi^ and thofe of thefe Arabs. 

They live all nearly in the fame manner, lead- 
ing a feafaring-life, and employing themfelves in 
fifhing, ajad in gathering pearls. They ufe little 
other food but fifh and dates ; and they feed alfo 
their cattle upon fifh. 

They prize liberty as highly as do their bre- 
thren in the defart. Almoft every different 
town has its own Schtech, who receives hardly 
^y revenue from his fubjefts ; but^ if he has 
ao private fortune, miiit, like his fubjeds, fup« 
port himfelf by his induftry, either in carrying 
goods, or in fifhing. If the principal inhabitants 
happen to be diflatisfied with the reigning 
Schiech, they depofe him^ and choofe another 
out of the fame family. 

, Their arms are a match-firelock, a fabre, and 
a buckler. All their fifliing-boats ferve occa- 
fionally as ihips of war. But a fleet like this, 
that muft frequently flop to take fifh for food, 
when they fhould purfue the enemy, can never 
p^fofm any very great exploits. Their wars 

are 
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are mere {kirmiihes and inroads, never^ ending 
in any decifive aft^on, but producing lafting 
quarrels, and a ftate of continual hoftility. 

Their dwellings are fo paultry, that an ene* 
my would not take the pains to demolifh them. 
And as, from this circumftance, thefe people 
have nothing to lofe upon the continent, they 
always betake themfelves to their bpats at the 
approach of an enemy, and lie concealed in 
fome ifle in the Gulph till he have retreated. 
They are convinced that the Perfians will never 
think of fettling on a barren ihore, where they 
would be infefted by adl the Arabs who frequent 
the adjacent feas. 

Thefe Arabs are Sunnites. They regard the 
Perfians, who are Shiites, with abhorrence, ai^d 
fhun all alliance with them. The mutual hatred 
of the two fefts, was even one caufe of the fail- 
ure of Nadir-Shah's attempt to fubdue thefe A- 
rabs. In the profecution of this objed, the u- 
furper had, at immenfe expence, equipped a 
fleet of twenty-five large fhips upon the Perfian 
Gulph. But, as he had no Perfian failors, he 
was obliged to take Indians, wh6 were Sunnites. 
Thefe refufmg to fight againft their brethren of 
the fame orthodox faith, maifacred their Shiite 
officers, and carried oiF the ihips. Towards the 
end of his Ufe, Nadir-Shah was meditating to 
feize thefe Arabs, to trähfport them to the 

fcor« 
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9iore$ of the Cafpian Sea, and to fettle a colony 
of Perfians in their room. His tragical death 
prevented the execution of this proje& ; and the 
difturbances in Perfia have ever fince prevented 
all incroachments from that quarter upon the lu 
berty of thefe Arabs (o). 

Their government and prefent polidcal fitua- 
tion feem to me to bear a great refemMance to 
thofe of ancient Greece» Hoftile engagements 
are continually a-fighting, and important revo^ 
lutions happening upon the Perfian Gulph ; but 
the Arabs have no hiftorian to fpread their fiune 
beyond their own narrow confines. ^ 



CHAP. n. 

of Places ftdjeS io the Dominion ofPerßa, 

The kings of Perfia, although not mäflers of 
ihde coafts, yet retained fome places upon 
them. In later times, the Perfian governors of 
ihefe places have fhaken oflF their allegiance, tod 
have, in fome meafure, ereded them into inde» 
pendent fovereignties. The chief oF thefe ate 
Gämhron^ and Hormus. 

Gambron^ a fea-port town in the province of 
Lariflan, belonged anciently to the Perfian Mo« 
na(rcb. After the death of Nadir-Schah, a Per« 

fian 
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fidd, naiacd 'tlt^ Khan^ made himfdlf mafter 
of the province, iuid, by con&qu^ce, of the 
city. He acknowledges himfelf Vaflkl to Vakeel 
Kerim Kban of Scfairaz, jret pays no tribute, 
and refpe&s not the Vakeel^s authority, üniefs 
nfiieü he comes with his army to compel him« 

The city of Gambron, which has httn alfo 
ealied Bender Abbas ^ was iamous through all 
the lafl century, and in the beginning of the 
prefent, as the port of Schiraz, and of all the 
fouth of Perfia« Its trade was, at that time, 
very e^ctenfive« At prefent it is very low \ not 
h there l iingle European counting-hoiife in 
the city. This decline has been pccafioned by 
the domeftic difturbances in Perfia, and the wars 
and difputes between the Frekich and the Eng- 
Hfli. The Dutch for a while continued to car^ 
fy on ä petty trade here* Bat, fince they form« 
ed a fettleMent in the ifle of Karek, they have 
^tirely deferted Gambron* 

The ifle of Ormus, fo celebrated of old, now 
retains nothing of its ancient fplendoun It be« 
longs at prefent to Mulla Ali Sbah^ a Perfian, 
who mad^ himfelf mafler of it immediately af« 
ter the death of Nadir-Shah, whofe admiral he 
had been. This Prince of Ormus pofleffes like« 
wife a p6irt of the ifl^ ci Kifhme^ the other part 
being fubjeft to the Prince of Seer. • 

Sou* 
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Sooth from Lariftan is Mirtauy z confiderable 
inland town, fix leagues <^iftai3i from the fea- 
Ihore. The inhabitants of the diftrid in which 
it lies are Sh^tes» and are chiefly employed in a- 
griculture ; from thefe circumftances» they are 
fometimes induced to acknowledge the autho- 
rity of the Chan of Lariftan. 

A tribe of Arabs, denominated BeUudge^ inha- 
bit between Minau and Cape Jaße. They 
are mafters of a good many veflels, and car- 
ry on a confiderable trade with Bafra, upon 
the Arabic Gulph, and even venture as far as tp 
the coafts of India. Thefe Arabs are Sunnites ; 
and unity of religious fentiments has occafioned 
their joining the party of the Afghans in the 
late revolutions of Perfia« 

Some geographers repre&nt thefe Belludge as 
Inhabiting all along the Perfian coaft, to the 
mouths of the Indus, andliave'defcribed them as 
a warlike people, addided to piracy. I know 
not whether they are to be confidered as inde* 
pendent, or as tributary to Perfia. More pro- 
bably, they acknowledge no fovereign authority 
but that of their own Schiechs. Some narratives 
of travels, performed in the laft century, relate 
the extraordinary adventures of a Prince oi 
Jaike, who withftood the power of Shah Abl)as, 
till he was, at lengthy taken oflf by tr^chery, 
ifiß Ht^dow continued to refift the Perfian King, 

and 
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uid perforiQed deeds worthy of the herdnes ia 
the ages of chivahy. But, it is to a Schiech of the 
Belhidge that the ftory is properly to be refer- 
red. 

: The country from Bender Abbas, north\irard 
to Delamj refembles the Tehama in Arabia } it 
is an.arid plain, and is called by' the Perfians 
Kermeßr^ or the hot coimtry. In this diftrift 
i know no place but Kbamir^ a caftle fituate 
on a precipitous rock, which, with a fmall trad 
adjoining, is the property of a particular Schiech. 
Ships come hither for cargoes of fulphur, of 
which there is abundance in the neighbourhood. 



CHAP, m 

Of the Territoria of the Tribe cf HauU. 

T'his numerous tribe are mafters of all the 

coaft from Bender Abbas to Cape Berdiflan, and 

poflefs all the ports in this extent of coaft. One 

part of the tra£t is parched and barren \ but a 

range of hills, like Dahr AJban^ extend nearly 

to the fea, and afford wood, which is cut down 

and exported by the inhabitants. 

Notwithftanding thefe natural advantages, the 

Arabs of Houle do not cultivate their lands, but 

live by hunting and fifhing. They are Sunnites ; 

and 
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and are eftecmed among their neighbours ibr 
valouTt If their forces could be brought to aA 
in combination» thej might . eafily conquer all 
the cities upon the Perfian Gulph : But almoft 
every city is fubjed to a particular Schiech ; 
and» although thefe Schiechsare tiU defeeor 
dents from the fame family, th^ ^ hoofe n^ 
thcr to remain petty and pbor, than to raifc 
themfelves to a more opulent and refpedable 
condition, by fubipitting tp a£k ia concert, un* 
der the direction of one Grand Schiech. 

The following are the Schiechs or Princes of 
the tribe of Houle : 

The Schiech of Seer, whom I mentioned in 
the defcription of Oman j but who, being ori- 
ginally from this country, and of the tribe of 
Houle, poflefles, in the neighbourhood of Gam- 
bron, the cities of Kunkj Lundsje^ and Ras He* 
//. His fubjeds export wood for fuel and char- 
coal. 

The Schiechs of Mogho and Tsjarack. Th^ 
inhabitants of the latter of thefe diftrißs alfo exr 
port wood ; and are faid to be the braveft of all 
the tribe of Houle. 

Laftly, the Schiechs of Nacheh^ Nabend^ 
Aaloe^ Ttzhhrie^ Schilu^ and Konkoun. The in» 

4 

habitants of Nachelo are efteemed to be very 
(kilful divers. In the city of Konkoun, the in- 
habitants pf whioh are pf a more pacific pharac- 

ter 
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ter than the other branches of the tribe of 
Houle, both Jews and Banians reiide. 

Perfians, who have no fhips, but live by huf- 
bandry, occupy the traft between the principa- 
)lity of jlbu Schabbr and Cape Berdißan. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the Prifu^itUf of Abu ßchahhr and Bender Rigl^ 

Abu ScH-ffiHHR, the capital of the independent 
(late of the fame name, poifefTes a commodious 
harbour, in which Ihips can come up clofe to 
the houfes. This circumftance induced Nadir 
6hah to ftation a fleet here, of which fome re- 
mains are to be ftill feen. Since that time, this city 
has been better known, and more confiderable, 
It is at prefent the fea-port town of Schiraz ; and 
the Englifh, the only European nation who con- 
tinue to trade with Perfia, have a faftory here. 

The Arabs inhabiting the diftrift of Abu 
Schaehhr are not of the tribe of Houle. There 
are among them three eminent families ; the two 
firfl of which have been, from time immemo- 
rial, fettled in this country. The third, named 
Matarifcb^ came lately from Oman, where they 
were employed in fifhing, entered into alliance 
with the other two, and found means to ufurp 

Vo^. II. T the 
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the fovereigii authority, which they- have now 
held for feveral years. 

The prefent Schiech, Nafer^ of the family of 
Matarifch^ poiTefles likewife the ifle of Bahhrein^ 
upon the coaft of Arabia,, by which he^ is en- 
abled to keep on foot fome Ihipping. He alfo 
has confiderable domains in Kermeßr^ which he 
holds from Kerim Khan, with whom Nafer's 
children are placed as hoftages for their father's 
fididlity. It is a happy circumftance for Schi- 
raz, that the Prince of Abu Schaehhr can thus 
be retained in the interefts of Periia by means 
of his pofTeflions in Kermelir. 

Schiech Nafer was a Sunnite ; but, in hope^ 
of being appointed Admiral of the Perfian fleet, 
he became a Shiite, and married a Perfiaa lady. 
Thefe two fteps have proved very injurious to 
him and his family. He is odious to his fub- 
jedts and neighbours ; and his children are no 
longer counted among the Arabian nobility. 

Bender Rigk^ the feat of the prince of this 
name, is a city encompaifed with walls in an 
indifferent flate, and lies north from Abu 
Scha;hhr. The petty ftate, of which this is the 
capital city, comprehends feveral other places in 
Kermefir, which render its Sovereign in fome 
meafure dependent upon Kerim Khan. - The 
Arabs of this principality are chiefly addiäed to 

a 
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a feafaring-Hfe ; the Perfians inhabiting its back 
parts are hufbandmen. 

The reigning family of Bender Rigk are of 
the Arabian tribe of Bent Saaby and are origi- 
nally from Oman ; but the grandfather of the 
prefent prince, having become a Shiite, and mar- 
ried a Perfian lady, this family are no longer 
counted by the Arabs among their genuine no- 
bility. 

The reigning Prince of Bender Rigk, Mir 
MahennUj is diftinguiflied through this country 
for his vices and cruelties, as one of the mofl 
execrable tyrants that ever exifted« He made 
fcrvants murder his father in his own prefence, 
becaufe the old man had a prediledion for his 

eldeft fon. He killed his mother, becaufe -Ae 

t 

reproached him for his crimes. He caufed his 
brother, and fixteen of his other relations, to 
be aflfaflinated, that he might eftablifh himfelf in 
unqueftioned pofleffion of the throne. He 
drowned two of his fillers, becaufe a neigh- 
bouring prince had aflced one of them in mar- 
riage. He expofes all the female children that 
happen to be born to him. In 1765, this de<^ 
tellable monfter was under the age of thirty 
years. 

Mir Makenna had fallen twice inK) the hands 
•f Kerim Khan. From his firft captivity he 
made his efcape, upon a defeat whieh the Gok 

v^rftor 
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vernor of Perfia fuffered. He obtained his H'* 
berty the fecond time, by the good offices of his 
fifter, who was married to a Perfian officer. 
Upon returning into his own dominions, he im- 
mediately began to pillage the caravans which 
travelled between Schiraz and Abu Schshhr, 
and to praäife piracy. Kerim SJian prepared 
to chaftife him, and befieged his capital, but 
without fuccefs. 

In the year 1765, the fame Kerim Khan fent 
to demand payment of the tribute due for his 
pofleffions in Kermeiir ; but Mir Mahenna mal« 
treated the officer who was fent on the errand, 
and caufed his beard to be fliaven. Kerim Khan 
then fent a ftrong army againft him, which con- 
quered Bender Rigk, and all his territories. Mir 
Mahenna had, however, prudently retired, be- 
fore it was too late, with his troops, and a part 
of his fubjefts, into a defart ifle called Kboueri^ 
where he waited till the Perfian army ihould re- 
tire from his country. After They were gone, 
he returned out of the iiland, expelled the gar-n 
rjfon from Bender Rigk, and recovered poffef- 
iion of his dominions. 

The tyrant had abandoned himfelf to drun« 
kennefs j and had begun to exercife his cruel- 
ties, upon his troops to fuch excefs, as to cut off 
the nofe and ears of fome of the principal offi- 
cers ; yet his foldiers were ftill fo fteadily at- 
tached 
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tached to him, that, even in the period of his 
exile, he took the ifle of Karek from the Dutch. 
A band -of robbers never abandon their chief,^ 
while he continues to ihare the plunder amon^ 
th^m. 



CHAP. V. 

Cftke Tribe of Kiaby afidthdr Schiech SoEmatu 

7h£ Arabian tribe of Kiabj or, ajs the Periians 
pronounce it, Tsjab^ inhabit the^ fartheft point 
upon the fide of the Perfian Gulph. They were 
in fmall confideration before the reign of their 
prefent Schiech Soliman, whofe fame hath even 
reached Europe, in confequence of a quarrel he 
had with the EngUfh, in' which he took fome of 
their (hips. 

This Schiech took advantage of the troubles 
of Perfia, and of the defefts in the government 
of Bafra. He began with fubduing his petty in« 
dependent neighbours; after which he made 
himfelf matter of feveral large diftriäs in Perfia, 
and promifed tribute to the Khans who were 
contending for the throne of that diftraäed 
empire. None of them ever attempted to ex^ 
a£t tribute but Kerim^ and he contented himfelf 
with ^ fii^all fum. Soliman then extended his 

CQjiquefts 
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conqueils towards Bafra. He cultivated the 
friendihip of the Ajals^ the chief people of that 
country ; and at laft made himfelf mafter of all 
the ifles between the mouths of the Euphrates, 
commonly called the country of ^chat el Ar* 
rob. 

Having pufhed his conquefls to the navigable 
Tivers, he endeavoured to form a naval force. He 
built his firft veflel in 1 758 ; and, in 1 765, he had 
ten large, and feven fmall (hips. 

In the fame year, 1765, Kerim Khan fent a 
force againft him, too powerful for him to refift. 
He then tranfported his treafures and troops 
from ifle to ifle, till he had carried them to the 
weft of Schat el Arrab. The Perfians could not 
purlue him for want of fhips, and were there« 
fore obliged to netire. The Paicha of Bagdad 
then ordered his forces to attack Soliman ; but 
he retreated among the ifles, and efcaped the 
Turks now, as he had before avoided the Per- 
fians. 

The territory of the tribe of Kiab extends 
from the defart of Arabia to the country of 
Hindean, aijd northward to the principality of 
Havifa. It is watered by feveral rivers, large 
and fmalL It abounds in dates, rice, grain, 
and pafture. Its principal cities are Damekj ly- 
ing within Perfia, Hafar^ and Ghoban^ the feat 

of 
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of a' Schiech, near one of the mouths of the Eu- 
phrates* 



CHAP, VL 

Ofßme other independent States. 

HiNDiANy north from Bender Rigk, and bor^^ 
dering on the polTeflions of the tribe of Kiab^ \% 
a fmall diftri£k, fubjed: to a particular Sovereign. 
The Arabs who inhabit it live upon the pro* 
duce of their lands, and their cattle. 

Havifa^ a city and diftrift in the back patrta 
of the country bordering on the Perfian Gulph, 
belongs to a defcendent from Mahomet. This 
Prince is named Maula^ and enjoys the privi- 
lege of coining money. 

Upon the caftern coaft of the perfian Gulph 
are many ifles, and moft of them inhabited. 
Except OrmuSy none of them conftitutes an in- 
dependent ftate. The different princes on the 
continent poflefs the ifles adjoining to their re- 
fpedive dominions. 

On the weftern fide of the Gulph is an ifle, 
or rather a duller of ifles, known to the Euro*» 
peans by the name of Bahhrein. The Arabs 
call the largeft of thefe ifles Aval; and each of 
the fmaller has its particular name. As this ifle 
is famous for the pearl-fifhery, and ha$ under- 
gone 
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gone many revolutions^ and often changed it$ 
mailer, I muft fay a few words of it. 

Babbrein is a fortified city, upon the iile^ 
known either by the fame name, or by the 
name of jival* In this ifle were once three 
hundred and fixty towns and villages. At pre- 
fent it contains, befide the capital, only fixty 
wretched villages. A long feries of wars havts 
ruined the others* 

This ille produces great abundance of dates« 
But its chief dependence is upon the pearKfifii- 
ery, as the beft pearls are found here in great 
abundance. The duties upon the two articles 
of dates and pearls afford its Sovereign a lack of 
rupees, or 300,000 French livres. Out of this 
revenue he is obliged to maintain a garrifon in 
the city. 

Bahhrdn belonged once to the Fortuguefe« 
When they were driven out of the Perfian 
Gulph, it fell into the hands of the Schiech of 
Lachfa, but was taken from him by the Per-> 
fians. The Imam of Oman then made himfelf 
mailer of it, but gave it up again to the Perfian 
Monarch for a fum of money. After fome time, 
during the inroad of the Afgbansy the Perfian 
Governor gave it up to the Schiech of Nabend^ 
of the tribe of Houle. Another Houlite, the 
Schiech of Tahbri^ expielled him of Nabend. 
Nadir Shah's admiral then feized it \ but, after 

his 
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his departure, the Schiech of Taehhrie recover- 
ed it. During the late troubles in Perfia, the 
Schiech of Aßoe made himfelf mafter of this 
ifle, but was immediately difpofleiTed by the 
Princes of Abu "Schachhr and Bender Rigk, 
who conquered it together. The firft of thefe 
princes drove out the fecond, and was in hif 
turn expelled by the Beni Houle. In 1765, it 
had returned again into the poiTefiion of the 
Schiech of Abu Schaehhr, and he was then fole 
Monarch of the ifle of Bahhrein. 

- From this narrative, the reader may form an 
idea of the continual revolutions which take 
place among this multitude of petty princes« 
At Bafra I learned fome particulars concerning 
their complicated quarrels, which I could not 
well comprehend : I was told, that every Arab 
Prince was always at open war with two or three 
oth^ers of his own nation. 

The navigation is continually difturbed and 
interrupted by thefe ftrong quarrels. On board 
any Arabian veffel, paffengers are always in dan. 
ger of falling into the hands of one enemy or 
another. It is only on board a European fliip, 
which the Arabian fmall craft dare not attack, 
tl^ one can perform this voyage in fafety. 

Vot, n. U CHAP. 
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V CHAP. VU. 

Of the Iße ofKarik. 

This iflc, which lies on the eaft coaft of the? 
Perfian Gulph, between Abu Schaehhr and Bcn^ 
der Rigk, contains only a fingle village ; but 
the aqueduds cut in the rocks, which ftill re- 
tnain, fliew it to have been once more populous 
in proportion to its extent^ which is about five 
leagues in circumference. 

Elarek has become famous, in confequence of 
the fettlement lately formed upon it by the 
Dutch, and fince given up by them. As this 
event has made fome noife in the world, I Ihall 
give a brief account of it. 

The Dutch carried on a great trade to Bafra, 
and had for the principal director of their he* 
tory there a Baron Kniphaufen, who was much 
tefpefted in that city. This German having 
embroiled himfelf with the Governor, in confe- 
quence of fome affair of gallantry, was caft in 
prifon, and might have loft his head, had he 
not paid a large fum of money for his liberty. 
Before he failed for Batavia, he obtained from 
the fadory at Bafra a written atteftation of the 
innocence of his condud ; and the Dutch Eaft- 
India Company approved of all he had done. 

In 
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In confequence of his difference with the Go* 
vernor of Bafra, Mr Kniphaufen had agreed 
with Mir Nafer, Prince of Bender Rigk, t6 
whom Karek belonged, that the Dutch fhould, 
for a certain annual rent, be allowed to feat 
their fa£kory there. The government at Bata» 
via relifhed the proje£t, which was, in fad, a 
very wife one, and fent the Baron, with two 
great (hips, to carry Jt into execution. 

Upon arriving at Karek, he feized fome (hips 
from Bafra, and detained them, till he received 
reflitution of the fum which he had paid for his 
liberty. He built a large fqiiare magazine upon 
the ifland, and raifed, by degrees, four towers at 
its corners, each of which he fumiflied with fix 
cannons. Mir Nafer, diflatisfied at the erection 
of thefe fortifications, attacked the Dutch, who 
attacked him in his turn, but could not follow 
him into his faflnefles. This petty war proved, 
however, very expenfive to the company. 

Baron Kniphaufen, after governing Karek 
with foverdgn authority for five years, was fuc- 
ceeded by Mr Vanderhulft, who having been 
previoufly employed at Bafra, and knowing the 
Arabs, thought it his duty to profecute, with 
Mir Mabenna^ the new Prince of Bender Rigk^ 
th^' war which had been waged againft his fa- 
ther. Mir Mahenna, by a ftratagem, feized , 
V^o armed veflels belonging tp the Dutch, and 

uufuc« 
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unfuccefsfuUj attempted a defcent upon the 
ifland* Mr VanderhuUt then enlarged his for- 
tifications, and formed the plan of a town, 
which was foon peopled with Perfians and A« 

rabs. 

This fettlement might be lucratiTe to the offi«> 
cers employed about it; but the expences of 
the war and the garrifons confumed the Compa* 
ny's profits, and they determined to abandon 
it ; but the profped of an advantageous trade 
with Perfia induced them to hold it fome time 
longer. The new Governor, Mr Btifcbmanny 
therefore concluded a peace with Mir Mabenna^ 
after which the trade met with no interrup«- 
tion. 

His fucceffor, Mr Van Houtingj although in 
other rei{)e£i:$ a man of merit, did not conduä: 
himfelf fo prudently, being a ftranger to the 
genius and temper of the Arabs, and having no 
experienced officers under him. He was not 
careful to obferve a neutrality in the quarrels 
between the Prince of Abu Schaehhr and Mir 
Mahenna ; but, in concert with the former, at- 
tacked the latter in his retreat In the iiland of 
Kboneru Mir Mahenna allowed his enemies 
to approach ; and, when he faw them in fecuri- 
ty, fell upon them with his cavalry, and entirely 
difcomfited the troops of the Dutch, and of Abu 
Schsehhr. 

Em- 
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Emboldened by this fuccefs, Mir Mahenna 
made a defcent upon the ifle of Karek, and be« 
fieged the town, Mr Van Houting fuflfered 
himfeU' to be outwitted by a Perfian, by whom 
he was perfuaded to permit Mir Mahenna to 
enter the fort with a fmall retinue, in order to 
agree upon terms for an accommodation. The 
Arab then made the Dutch garrifon prifoners^ 
and fent them to Batavia« This event happen« 
ed in the end of December 1 765. 

It is not probable that the Dutch Eaft-India 
Company will put themfelves to the trouble of 
expelling the conqueror, and renewing their e» 
fiabHfhment on the ifle of Karek, 



SECT 
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SECTION XXII. 



OF THS 19BP0UIK&, OR WANDERING ARABS«r 



CHAP L 
Peculiarities in the Manners of the BeiouiHS^ 

The Arabs fettled in cities, and efpecially thofe 
in the fea-port towns, have loft fomewhat of 
their diftindive national manners, by their in^ 
tercourfe with ftrangers ; bat the Bedouins, who 
live in tents, and in feparate tribes, have ftill re*t 
tained the cuftoms and manners of their earlieft 
^nceftors» They are the genuine Arabs, and 
exhibit, in the aggregate, all thofe characi 
teriiUcs which are diftributed refpeAively amon^ 
the other branches of their nation. 

I have rq)eatedly noticed the different accep- 
taticms in which the word Scheck or Schiecb is 
ufed. Among the Bedouins it belongs to every 
noble, whether of the higheft or the loweft ou 
der. Their nobles are very numerous, and com- 
pofe in a manner the whole nation ; the pier 

bei^n« 
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bdanft ate invariably actuated and guided by 
the Schiechs, who fuperintend and direä in 
every tranfa£tion« 

The Schiechs, and their fubjeds, are bom to 
the life of ihepherds and foldiers. The greater 
tribes rear many camels, whfch they either fell 
to their neighbours, or employ them in the car- 
riage of goods, or in military expeditions. The 
petty tribes keep flocks of fheep. Among thofe 
tribes which apply to agriculture, the Schiechs 
at leaft live always in tents, and leave the cul- 
ture of their grounds to their fubjeds, whofe 
dwellings are wretched huts. 

It is the difference in their »-ays of living that 
conftitutes the great diftindtions which charafte- 
rife the different tribes. The genuine Arabs dif- 
dain hufbandry, as an employment by which 
they would be degraded. They maintain no 
domeftic animals but (heep and camels, except 
perhaps horfes. Thofe tribes which are of a 
pure Arab race live on the flefli of their buf- 
faloes, cows, and horfes, and on the produce of 
ibme little ploughing. The former tribes, diftin- 
guifhed as noble by their poffeflion of camels, 
are denominated Abu el Abaar ; and the fecond 
Moadan. The latter are efteemed a middle clafs, 
between genuine Arabs and peafants. I have 
heard fome tribes mentioned contemptuoufly, 
becaufe they kept bufialoes and cows. The 

Moadan 
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Moadan tranfport their dwellings from one 
country to another, according as paftutage fails 
them ; fo that a village often arifes fuddenly in 
a fitnation where, on the day before, not a hut 
was to be feen. / 

The genuine Bedouins, living always in the 
open air, have a very acute ImelL They diflike 
cities« on account of the fcetid exhalations pro- 
duced about them. They caniK>t conceive how 
people, who regard cleanlinefs, can bear to 
breathe fo impure air« I have been afiured, by 
perfons of undoubted veracity, that fome Be? 
douins, if carried to the fpot from which a ca- 
mel has wandered aflray, will follow the animal 
by fmelling its track, and diilinguifh the marks 
of its footileps, by the fame means, from thofe 
of any other beafts that may have travelled the 
lame way. Thofe A):^bs, who wander in the 
defart, will live five days without drinking, and- 
difcover a pit of water by examining the foil and 
plants in its environs. They are faid to be ad- 
dicted to robbery ; and the «ccufation is not en* 
tirely unfounded; but may be laid equally to the 
charge of all nations that lead an erratic life. 
The Schiechs ride continually about on their hor* 
fes or dromedaries, infpeding the condud of their 
fubjefts, vifitingtheir friends, or hunting. Traver- 
fing the defart, where the horizon is wide as on 
the ocean» they perceive travellers at a diflance. 

As 
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iAjs tifavieÜers are fddbm to be tftct with in tfaofe 
wad xn£U^ they naturally draw nigh to thofc 
wjiom they lUfoovst) and are tempts to pillage 
cfas ftnngers when they find their own party the 
ftrongeft. Befides, travellers paifing through 
chefe de&rtt go generally in caravans i and a 
£ngle podbn^ or a fmall party^ has a finguiar tni 
fttfpidous appta n ttcfe» which is a teai{>taiion to 
the Bedouins. 

la Arahia^ as in all otbet thinly itihabitibd 
couatritt» robbety is pra£tifed ; but the Arabian 
robbers ave toot crud, and do not murder tliofe 
whom they nb^ unleis when travellers itand 
upon the defenfive, and happen to kill a Be« 
rfouin^ who& death the othtf s are eager to n* 
^tnffi. Upon all other octaftons they a£t in a 
«tomtr oon&ftent with ihelr natural hofpitality. 
Upon this head I have heard fome anecdotes^ 
which it may not be amift lb introduce here» 

A Mufti of Bagdad^ r^tumlng from Mecöa» 
was robbed in Nedsjed« He entered into a 
written j^reement with the robbers, who enga* 
ged to conduft him iafe and found to Bagdad 
for a pertain fum, payable at his own höußt. 
They delivered Mm to the next tribe» thöfe to 
a third ; and he was thus conveyed from tribe 
to tribe, till he atiived iafe at home. 

An European, belonging tx) a (raravafa which 
was plundered, had been infefted with the plague 

X upon 
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upon his journey. The Arabs, feeing him too 
i^eak to follow his companions, took him tidth 
themfelves, lodged him vritfaout their camp, at- 
tended him till he was cured, and then fent him 
to Baira. 

An Engliihman, who was travelling äprefs to 
India, and could not wait for ^the depscture of a 
caravan, hired two Arabs at Bagdad, who were 
to accompany him to Bafra« By the way he was 
attacked by fome Schiechs, againft whom he at 
ilrft defended himfelf with his piftols; but, .being 
hard prefled by their lances, was farced to fur* 
render. The Arabs, upon whom, he had. firdd^ 
beat hun till he could not walk. They then 
carried him to their camp, entertained him fof 
fome time, and at laft .condu^d him fafe to 
Bafra. When Mr Forfkal was robbed by the 
Arabs in Egypt, a peafant, who accompanied 
him, was j?eaten by the robbers, becaufe he had 
jnftols, although he. had i^ade no attempt to de- 
fend himfelf with them. 
The pillaging of the carayans is . not always 
^ owing; pierely to the prppenfity which the Ara- 

i bians have to robber)^ Their pillaging expedi* 
tions are commonly confiderdd by themfelves as 
lawful hofUlities againft enemies who would de- 

. fraud the nation of their dues, or againft rival 
tribes, who have undertaken to protÖEt thofe il- 
legal traders. 

la 
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. In^ne of thofe expeditions, a few years fince» 
undertaken againft the P^ha of Damafcus, whor. 
vns condudor of the Sjrian atraran to Mecca, . 
the tribe of Anafej which gained the viftory, 
{bowed inftances of their ignorance, tndof the 
iin^dty of their manners. Thofe who hap«* 
pened- to take goods. of value knew not their, 
worth, but exchanged them for trifles. One of 
\ thofe Arabs having obtained for his (hare a bag 
' of ptols, thought them rice, which he had htard 
/ \o be good food, and gave them to his wife to 
^ boil, who, when fl^e found that no boiling 
could foften them^ ihrew them awajf as ufeiefs» 
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CHAP, n. 

Cf thepdaiccd Conßüutlon efthe wand&ing Arabu 

Treating of the government of the Arabs in 
general, I faid a few words occafionally con- 
cerning that of the Bedouins. To avoid unne- 
ceffary repetition, I ihall add here only a few par- 
ticulars concerning chiefly their political inte- 
refts, in refped to the neighbouring nations. 

The dignity of Schiech is hereditary, but is not 
confined to the order of primogeniture. The 
petty Schiechs, who form the hereditary nobility, 

choofe 



«hooA tiic grand Schie^h oqc of $h0 rcigniiig^ fiu 
mily, Dvithout regaadinig yikcthsr he be more 
liearly or more diftaadgr ceht^d ta hi» prede« 
Qaffi>r. 

Little or no roveave is paid to th« grand 
Schiech ; and the other Schiecha aro rather his 
fquafe than hia futsfjcds. |f di&ttsfied Mdth hie 
govemmeiit, thef depofe him» or go away ivkl» 
their cattle, and join another tribe« Thefe em!» 
gratioos, which happen pretty frequently, have 
reduced fome tribes, which were once potost, to 
a low and kiconfiderabk ftate ; and have greikl;^ 
augmented (he numbera «id power of ibaio 
petty tribes. 
. Perfonal flavery i$ eftabfifhed among the Be» 
^ douins i but none of them are afcripti gleba. A 
peafant, when diflatfßfied with his mafter, may 
quit his fervice, and remove any where elfe« 

The Bedouins, who live in tents in the defart, 
have never been fiibdued by any conqueror ^ but 
fuch of tfaenvas have been enticed, by the pirofpeQ 
of an eafier way of Ufe^ to if ttU ne^ townsi and 
in fertile provinces, are now, in fome meafure« 
dependent pn the Sovereigns of thofe provinces^ 

Such ^e the Arabs in the different parts of 
the Ottoman en^re. Some of them pay a rent 
or tribute for the towns or pafturages which they 
occupy. Others frequent the Banks of the £ut 
phrates, only in one feafon of the year } and,' ii^ 

winter, 
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winter^ return to the deß«, Tt ^ Ufr »gkn ow- 
leäge no depeR<k m:e or ^e Fert^i 

Neither are» pitiperly Ipe^Eu^ fut)]^ to tbe 
Turks; to wboib, en the contmr^i the^ ^»<ivMi. 
be ciwgerott& ne^hbours» tf the S^cbm 4id «^ 
ßnd mßana Jg fov cK^ grioM anuu^ tb« Uihw 
aiK| ^ftFfäjiuiibea^ when UiQre are more thsm 
•ae pretender to the dignity of Schiech of 
^chiechs» 

The policy of the l^lrks occMioM ^e^i^m 
wars spnong the Bedouift^ } but tf^efe %XQ n^ 
Aar long^ nor bloody« 

Whenever the Turks interfere in their quar* 
ids, all the tribes ccHnhind to repulfe th^ qchr«» 
}SQi) enemy of the whole wttoH« 
v' Etery Grawl Schiech juftly eoaßdars himfisJl 
«a abfohlte lord of Ms whole territoriep | «Ad ach 
cordiagly ejcaiS» the ffuoe dati«i upon good« 
carrkd through hia doonniona w are levied by 
other princes« The Europesmi» are wrong in fup^ 
pofing the fums paid by traveUera to the Grand 

Schieehfl k> b9 merely » tvakim to redeem them 
from pillage» 

y ThoTwks» who fimd caraTunt through tht 
defart to Mecca» hai^ fubmitted to the payment 
of diefe duties« They pay a certaip fum aanu* 
nlly to the tribe« who Kre near the road to 
Mecca «, in return &r which, the Arab^ keep tihe 
welk open, permit the paflage of merchandise^ 
and cficort tfa^ cars^yanst 
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>/ If the Bedo\iins fomedmes plliage thofe cara- * 
vans, the haughty perfidious condud of the. 
Turkiih officers is always the firft caufe of fuch 
hoftilities. Thofe infolent Turks look upon all 
(tie Arabs as rebels ; that is, in the modern fignir 
fication of this word, as a people who, although, 
weak, have the audacity to witbftand the oppref- 
fion of their ftronger neighbours« In confe-- 
quence of this felfifh reafoning, they violate their» 
engagements ; and the Arabs take their revenge 
by pillaging the caravans« 

7 The famous AH Bey^ when he conduded the 
Egyptian caravan to Mecca, would not pay all 
the duties on his way to Mecca, but promiied ta 
pay the reft, on his return, and forgot his pro» 
mife. "* On the year following, die Arabs aflem- 
bled in greater numbers, and obliged the Captaia 
of the caravan to pay for himfelf and Ali Bey 
both. The Turks exclaimed againft this as an 
aft of robbery ; yet the Arabs had only done 
themfelves juftice. 
* The conduft of Abdalla^ Pacha of Damafcus, 

' who commanded the Syrian caravan in 1 7 56, was 
ftill more odious. When the Schiechs of the 
^ribe of Harb came to meet him, to receive the 
-ftipulated toll, hfi gave them a friendly invitadon 
to vifit him ; but, inftead of paying the toll, cut 
off their heads, and fent diem to Conftantinople, 
as a proof of his viftory over the rebel Arabs; 
The ftroke which thofe fufiered by the death of 

their 
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their chiefs hindered them from atcempting any 
thing in revenge, on either that or the following 
year : The caravans travelled in triumph to 
Mecca ; and the Turks boailed of the valour 
and prudence (^ Abdalla t^acha. But, 4n the 
third year^ i^e Arabs avenged th$ flaughter^S 
Schiechs, and, with an army of eighty thouiand 
n^i^, raifed q|ut of all the tribes, routed th^ 
Turks, andipüjaged the caravan. The tribe of 
* j^;i^, imd^f. the command of their Schiech^ 
s^ 4iftiQ^^d themfelves particularly in this ex* 
edition. 

Th^re is. a certain fubordination among the 
tribes. The petty tribes, being unable to de- 
fend themfelves, place themfelves under the 
protedlipn of th« greater, and are governed by 
their laws. Thus are powerful tribes formed by 
the union of feveral fmall tribes« 
. The Arabian nation are much more numerf 
iou9, and wider fpread, than they are generally 
fitppofed to be. ^ They occupy countries, once 
cultivated and populous, whofe ancient inhabit* t 
ants have difappeared* The period at which 
thefe Arabian fettlements were formed, cannot 
now be afcertaiiied ; nor is it known whether 
they may not have been anterior to the reign 
of the Caliphs. The ancients did not diftin- 
guiih accurately between different nations. The 
Kings of Palmyra, who have been iuppofed to 
ht Jew9, were mort probably Arabs. 

CHAPw 
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CHAP. m. 

■ 

Ofthi Bedouins ^ the cenfiaes 'tftbe Dtfart. 

7l{fi moft Andtet and poirerlRi} tribes of ihts 
^pe(^e are th<^e ^hich Mfily rfetire into the de^ 
f«*t when attacked by a fereigtt etiany« Thefi^ 
too fcare prefenred the liational c^iim^r in ' its 
greaieft purity, and have mainftained their M«* 
berty unia^^ured^ 0( this number are the ft>l^ 
lowing tribes» of whom I (hall mention fudk 
particular as have come to my bic/vtHledgei 

The Bent KhaM are one of the mdft poWet^ 
ful tribes in all AralMa, on account of their tottf^ 
i^uefts, their ^ilrealth^ cmd the number <si othi^ 
tribes fubjed to them« FVom the defart of Ned^ 
jedy they have advanced to the fea^ and have 
conqMred the country of Lachia^ as I mention« 
cd in die pr^r place. The Schiech of this 
tribe does not litti always in xkt city of Lach^ 
jG^ but fometimes in tents in the deAtt, 

The tribe of KM^ who tnhaMt north frd(n 
the Perfian Gulph, and of whom I have already 
i^poken, rarely encamp ; they have pofleffions itt 
the province of &«/^fh i& I^i^fiä. 

In this province of Sufiftan, near the prind* 
pality of Havi&5 and in the neighbourhood of 
fhe city. <^ Schufter, &ft 4Xt}ttM eonfidei^ 
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able tribes of independent Bedouins. From the 
exiftence of thefe eftabliihments, I fhould judge 
the authority of the Perfians in this country to 
be precarious, and Sufiftan to be interfperfed 
with defarts. 

Bent Lam^ are a great tribe between Korne 
z&A Bagdady upon the banks of the Tigris, the 
Arabic name of which river, in conftant ufe a- 
mong the inhabitants of the country, is Dids- 
jele. They receive duties upon goods carried 
between Bafra and Bagdad. Tiiefe Arabs fome-* 
times pillage caravans. The Pacha of Bagdad 
then fends troops againft them, and fometimes 
chaiUfes them by beheading their chiefs» But 
the fucceflbrs of the Schiechs, who have been 
b A eade d , are always as gresat enemies to the 
TurKs, and as zealous to maintain their liberty, 
as their predeceflbrs have been. 

Montefidfiy or Montefi lu are the mofl: power« 
ful tribe north from the deiart, whether in re- 
fped to the extent of their territories, or the 
great number of the fubaltern tribes who ac- 
knowledge their authority. They poflefs all the 
country upon both fides of the Euphrates, from 
Korne to Ardje. 

In fummer, when the grafs in the defart is in 
a manner burnt up, the reigning Schiech re- 
fides at Nabhr el Antar^ a town upon the banks 
of the Euphrates. In winter, they drive their 

Vol. II. Y cattle 
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cattle to feed in the defart, and encamp in tents. 
The inhabitants of the villages, who apply to a«» 
griculture, and are for ibis reafon held in con«» 
tempt by the Bedouins, pay a tribute. They 
are poor, as mufl naturally be the condition of 
the fubje£b of thofe Schiechs who live comfort- 
ably themfelves, but are not difpo&d to fuffer 
their peaiantry to grow rich^ 

The Arabs of this tribe often plunder travel- 
lers going between Helle and Bafre. The Pa* 
cha of Bagdad commonly chaftifes them ; fome-r 
times even depofes the reigning Schiech, and 
advances another prince of the lame £unily in 
his room« Thefe Arabs fubmit to this flight 
degree of dependence on the Turks, becaufe 
they are unwilling to lofe their eftabliihments 
on the fertile banks of the Euphrates. In die 
late troubles of thefe provinces of the Ottoman 
em[ure, frequent notice was taken of this tribe, 
and they a^ed no unimportant part. 

The tribe derive their name from one Mante-i 
fik^ who came from Hedsjas» and was defcended 
from a family who were illuftrious before the 
days of Mahpmet. One thing certain is, that 
the defcendents of this Montefik have been fove« 
reigns in this country from time immemorial. 
They are divided into many branches ; and, in 
my time, t^e reigning family confided of one 

hun-r 
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hundred and fifty perfons, all of whom might 
alpire to the fuprenle power. 

In 1765) the reigning Schiech, who was not 
of the elded branch, was n^ed Abdallah. The 
6ther princes of his family enjoyed, at the fame 
time, a certain fliare of authority ; each having 
his own fubjedis, with whom^ in time of war^ 
they all join the troops of the Schiech of 
Schiechs } in fome diftHds they levy taxes and 
euftoms upon their own account. 

There were named to me more than a fcore of 
inferior tribes^ who live all in fubjeäion to that 
of Montefik, Mdiich^ of itfelf, is not extremely 
numerous^ Among thefe fubordinate tribes^ 
are fome who have othef s again ftill lefs confi-* 
derable, dependent upon them^ The Arabs call 
thofe dependent tribes El Araye. 

All thefe tribes upon the confines of the ätA 
Sscctj whofe names I have mentioned^ are genu«« 
ine Arabs^ who breed fheep and camels, and 
live in tents. But this defcription is^ with mora 
^uliar propriety, applicable to the reigning 
tribes ; for^ I believe, that fome of the inferior 
tribes have loft their nobility, by intermixing 
the pra&ice of agriculture with the habits of 
paftdral life. 



CHAP. 
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V 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Bedouins of MefopoUmla. . 

Xhe rich plains of Mefopotamia and Afiyriä^ 
which were once cultivated by a populous m^ 
tion, and watered by furpriling efforts of human 
induftry, are now inhabited, or rather ravaged^ 
by wandering Arabs« As long as thefe fertile 
provinces ihall remain under the government^ 
or rather anarchy of the Turks, they muft con<< 
tinue defarts, m which nature dies for want of 
the foftering care of man. A hereditary Sove-* 
reign, feated at Bagdad^ and none elfe, might 
teflore this country to its once flourifhing ftate« 
The Pachas, . not knowing how to improve 
the value of thefe depopulated diftriäs, and 
not being able to drive away the Arabs, per«* 
mit them for an annual rent to cultivate thofe 
lands, or feed their flocks upon them« But 
that people are paflicmately fond of liberty, and 
(hew by their conduft that they confider not 
themfelves as fubje£t to the Turkifh yoke. The 
frequent wars, in which feveral of the tribes are 
engaged with the Pacha of Bagdad, although 
viewed as rebellion by the Ottoman officers, ar€f 
proofs of the independence of the Arabs. 

So 
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So rich a trad of country, naturally invitee 
Its inhabitants to cultivate it. The lands be^ 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates are inter- 
fered by numerous canals, and are inhabited 
only by tribes pradifing agriculture, or Mm- 
dan. Such are the . 

Beni Habkemj a tribe fituate eaflward from 
the Euphrates, whofe prefent Schiech is named 
Foiail^ and who rules feveral petty tribea of hu£» 
bandmeii. 

Khafaal^ a powerful tribe of hufbandmen, like» 
trife on the eaft fide , of the Euphrates« They 
have a great many petty tribes of Arabs, who 
live in villages, fubje& to them. One of thefe 
|»etty tribes comprehends five and twenty infe« 
rior tribes, and two others forty each. The 
tribes which pradife hufl}andry appear there* 
fore to be lefs numerous than the Bedouins, 
who often unite into very large bodies. The 
tribe of Khafaal can mufter two thoufand ca- 
valry, and a proportionate number of infantry« 
The Pacha of Bagdad has htely made war on * 
thefe people, with various fuccefs. Thefe Arabs 
are Shiites ; and this is oiie motive more to fet 
them at variance tK^th the Turks. The reign«* 
Ing Schiech is named Hammoud^ and levies 
cuftoms from.veffisls coming 19 the Euphnu 
tes. 

AU 
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All the Arabs within the territories of the go^ 
venune&t of Bagdad are not htifbandmen. South 
irom that city are Tome Bedouins, who bf eed ca- 
mels. Of thefe are the tribes of Bmi Temitn^ 
and Dc^afny as well as fome other tribes between 
Bagdad and Moful. The tribe of Al Tobad 
have become very confiderable, through the 
favour of the Pacha of Bagdad, one of whofe 
principal officers was a near relation to the rdgn^^ 
ing Schiech. All that traft of country between 
Bagdad and Moful is poflelled by hordes of Be- 
douins ; one of which, occupying the range of 
hills adjacent to the Tigris, lately made an attack 
upon the troops of the Pacha ; and another^ de- 
nominated Al Bubamdanj pillaged a caravan 
when I was in Moful. 

Tbay are a great sind powerful tribe of Be- 
douins between Merdin and Moful. The reign- 
ing Schiecfh, who is of the family of Salie^ for a 
fmall annual tribute, poflefles the large and fer- 
tile plain of Aflyria. Were it not for the ufual 
Tuiidfli policy of fowing difleiition among the 
neighbours^ the Pachas would find it impdffible 
to maintain any fliadow of authority over this 
tribe. But, the Pacha of Bs^dad fends the 
Tagk^ or horfe's tail, foretimes io one Schiech, 
femetimes to another ; and thus is a conftant ri^ 
valry kept up amoftg them, which weakens their 
Common ftrength. This horle^s tall is not mere' 
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ly an enfign of empty honour. It confers the 
dignity of Beg^ with the right to the poflei&on of 
the plain, which is held to be with the Turks« 
The depofed Beg quits his place of refidence be« 
tween Moful and Niffibin^ and retires with his 
partisans to the banks of the river Khabour^ 
and th^re waits an opportunity to fupplant his 
rival. 

All travellers complain of the robberies of thefe 
Bedouins of Aflyria. The refUeflhefs and thieviih 
difpofition of th^ people feem to increafe the 
farther they recede from their native defarts,' and 
approach the country inhabited by the plunder«*' 
ing Kurdes and Turcomans. 

I was told of ten wandering. tribes, Arak A* 
rabi. The moft confiderable encamps in the 
environs of Hellen its name is Solad; and its 
branches are fpread even into the governments 
of Aleppo and Damafcus. 

An Arabian Schiech, with whom I was ac*» 
quainted at Aleppo, gave me the names of eight 
tribes of Bedouins who live towards the head of 
the Euphrates, in diftri£ts comprehended with« 
in the government of the Pacha of Orfa* But, 
as he could give me no &rther information 
concerning thefe tribes, I pafs them by in fi^ 
}ence« 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 

« 

x/ Of the Bedomm ^Sfria. 

Th£ Facfaas of diis province have as much to 
do with the wandering Arabs, as the Turkifh 
governors on the Perfian frontier. It is of 
great confequence to the cities of Aleppo and 
Damafcus, that their caravans, travelfing to Bag- 
dad or Bafra, be fufiefed to pafs in fafety 
through die defart. Without efcorting them 
with an army, the Pachas could not proteä 
them from infult and pillage, did they not art* 
fully contrive to employ one tribe of Arabs a- 
gainft the reft. 

With this viev7, the Pacha gives the title of 
Emir to the moft pow^erful Schiech in the neigh-* 
bourhood. This emir is obliged to guide the 
caravans, to keep the other Arabs in awe, and 
to levy the dues from thofe who feed their 
cattle on the Pacha^s grounds. As payment 
for his trouble, and to reimbürfe his expences, 
he receives a certain fum yearly. But the A-* 
si rabs having little confidence in Turkifli pro- 
mifes, the Pacha fettles upon the Emir a num- 
ber of villages, the revenues of which make up 
the ftipulated fum. Thefe villages were mife- 
rable enough before, but have been abfolutely 

ruined 
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V 

ruined by the precarious goverjiment of the 
Arabs, s 

Upon a calculation of the fcanty revenue 
which the Porte derive from this part of their 
dominions, and the trivial rents paid by the.A- 
rabs for the liberty of ravaging whole provin- 
ces; and, on the other hand, a comparative 
eftimate of the fums expended in maintaining 
that vagabond race in a fpecious fubje£üon ; it 
is plain, that they are lofers by the ihadow of 
authority which they pretend to have over the 
Arabs ; but Ottoman vanity is pleafed with the 
vain fancy of poiTefling immenfe territories, 
from which the Sultan derives no revenue, and 
in which his orders are not refpedted. 

The moft powerful tribe pear Aleppo, are the 
Mauqlij whofe. reigning Schiech is of <he family 
of El Burifche. The Pachas put fometimes one, 
fometimes another of the Schiechs of this fami- 
ly in poflef&on^of the villages and revenues ber 
longing to the dignity of f^mir. He whom they 
depofe, retires commonly with his party to the 
banks of the Euphrates, and there awaits an opr 
portunity to fofjten the new Pacha by prefents, 
^d recover his plaoe. A f^w y^ars fmce, an 
Emir forefeeing that he was to be depofed, plun- 
dered a caravan, carried away 30,000 head of 
xattle from the paftures about Aleppo, and con^ 
yeyed his booty to a place of fafety near the Eu- 

Vo^.^ IL Z phrate^^ 
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phrates. Some time after, he furpriled and pil« 
laged the cit/ of Hams. It was fupp^ed^ when 
I was in Aleppo^ that the Pacha woald be obli- 
ged to recal and reinftate him in the office of 
£min 

A nephew of the Emir, or reigning Schiech 
or the tribe of Mauali, named to me fifteen 
confiderable tribes who inhabit the neighbour* 
hood of Aleppo. Another Schiech, a great tra* 
veller, mentioned five others, fomewhat farther 
diflant, and near the road from Aleppo to Baf* 
ra. All th^e Bedouins pity each a trifle to the 
Emir, for liberty to hire out or fell their camels, 
and to feed their cattle through the country. 
The neighbouring tribes in the defari of fait ^ 
who are fubjeö: to the Pacha, pay fomething to 
a farmer (of the tax) for liberty to gather the 
fait formed in that defart. 

I was furprifed to fee among thofe tribes the 
tribes of Thcrf and Sobadj which muft of confe- 
quence be fpread very widely over the country. 
The tribe of Rabea boafts of its antiquity, and 
pretends to have come from Yemen to fettle in 
the north, at the time When the dyke of the re- 
fervofr of the Sabacans zt Mareb was brokeik 
down. 

As my ftay at Damafcus was very fhort;^ t 
could not acquire enough of information con- 
lieming the Bedouins in the government of Da* 

mafcu$ 
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ttafcud or Scham. I learned ouly the tiamed 
of a dozen pf their tribes^ one of which nam^d 
Abu SalibCf confifts, as I waa told, folely of 
Chriftians. Another, Beni Hamjary preten4 
that they are defcended from the old Arabian 
^ kings of this name. 

Several circumilances lead me to prefume, 
thaty of the other nations in Syria, Kurdes^ Drm 
ftSy Metuaeliy Nqffaties^ and IJcbin^anes^ fomc 
are of Arabian anceflry. 

The tribe of Anafe are efteemed to be the \/ 
greateft tribe in fhe defart of Syria. They have 
even fpread into Nedsjed, where they are recr 
konedthe mod numerous tribe in the tieart of Ara« 
bia. The caravans of Turkiih pilgrims pay them 
a confiderable duty fpr their free paflage through 
the country. This tribe too» when difiatisfieds 
plunder the caravans. They often make war 
on the Pacha of Damafcus. They lately routed 
and killed the Pacha of Gbafa in his own go« ^ 
vemment« 

In my tim^» the departure of a caravan from 
Bagdad was retarded by news received of thofe 
Arabs being on ill terms with the Pacha of Da- 
mafcus. Two Turkifli lords, who were very 
much beloved in Arabia, refolving to att/end 
the caravan, the merchants ventured to pack u|^ 
and fend oflf their goods. But, I not choofing, 
after fo many dangers, to expofe qiyfelf anew 

and 
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and unneceflarily, took the road from Bagdad 
to Moful, and intfufted a trunk td an Arab, ä 
camel-driver in that caravan, direäing him to 
deliver it to a certain man ät Aleppo. Within 
a day's journey of Damafcus, the whole cara- 
•V van were plundered by the tribe of Anafe. Tht 
trunk was opened. The Bedouins took what 
they chofe, but left me my books, papers, a 
box of medals, äiid two watches« The camel- 
driver coUe&ed the broken pieces of my trunk, 
and brought the whole honeftly to Aleppo. 
Thus had I, at the fame time, a proof of Ara<^ 
bian rapacity and Arabian integrity. 



CHAP. VI. 
Of the Bidtfuins cf Arabia Pettda^ and Paleßme. 

The name of Arabia Feitaa is ufed in a vague 
inanner by our geographers. It feems to be ä 
denomination given to thofe countries which are 
moftly defart, between Egypt, Syria, and Ara- 
bia properly fo called. It tvould be difficult to 
determine ezadly the limits of thofe countries, 
which are little known, and but thinly inhabit- 
ed; the inhabitants of which wander among 
dry fands and rocks, feeking here and there ä 
few fpots which afford fome fcanty food foi" 

theit 
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their cattle. Kone but Bedouins haunt thefe 
defarts. 

In the account of my journey to Mount Si* 
fiaiy I fpoke of three tribes whom I found fettled 
by the highway. Thofe are no doubt of that 
clafs which acknowledge the fuperiority of a 
greater tribe. On the other fide of that chain 
of mountain»^ and in the environs oi Akaba^ 
there muft be other tribes, but the names of 
thefe I know not. 

I have already mentioned the great tribe of 
JJarby who live to the north of Hedsjas. In this 
province are alfo the ancient tribes of Bent Ou 
tabuy HodeUj Jonty and others, which the inhabi- 
tants of Mecca call bands of robbers, feemingly 
for no other reafon, but that their Sherriffe has 
frequent quarrels with thofe Bedouins« 
' There are alfo feveral confiderable tribes upon 
the confines of Nedsjed, and the great defart. The 
tribe of Bent Teminty among thefe, were famous in 
the days of the fucceifors of Mahomet, for a pro* 
phetefs named Sedsjayj who did honour to the i 
tribe. Schiech Dahbety Mafter of Acca, and \ ^ 
the greater part of Paleftine, is alfo an Arab, but i 
I know not to what tribe he belongs. 

I could learn nothing of confequence concern«^ 
ing the Arabs of Paleftine. They feem to be 
poor negleöed hordes, who inhabit that barren 
and difmal country. 

I 
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I was told of the tribe of Dsjar^anui^ betweeA 

JRafna and Jerufalem. The European monks, 

who are now the only pilgrims that vifit the Ho« 

^^ ly Land, defcribe thofe Arabs as devils incar-^ 

nate, and complain dolefully of their cruelty to 

the poor Chrillians. Thofe lamentations, an4 

' the fuperilitious pity of good fouls in Europe, 

' procure large alms to the convent ^ Francifcana 

' at Jerufalem. The exaggerated rehtions of the 

I ! fufferings of the pilgrims, from thofe inhuman 

i Bedouins, will therefore be continued as long 

as they can ferve the purpofe for which they are 

intended» 

It muft be confefled, however, that this tribe 
of Dsjarbamie form, in one inilance, a remark-» 
able exception from the ordinary nation^ cha- 
rader of the Arabs» who, in general, ^W^ "^^^ 
J treat a ftranger, unlefs they have firft recejved 
proyocatioü. But, thofe Arabs in the neigh« 
bourhood of Jerufalem have a rooted averfion 
. to the monks ; in other refpeds, they are honed 
enough people. 

They convey every year, from Jafe to Jerufa« 
lem, money and goods, fent to the monks from 
Europe, to a conflder^ble amount, without ever 
touching or embezzling the finalleft article« They 
know that the fuperior of the convent at Jeru- 
falem pays the travelling expences of the pil- 
grims. 
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grims, and that they are poor monks, who have 
nothing to lofe. Yet they wait to intercept thofe 
indigent caravans, not to pillage them, but that 
they may have the pleafure of venting their ha* 
tred againft the monks. 

It would be a grofs miftake, therefore, if any 
European fliould fancy that he might travel fafe« 
ly through Judea, in confequence of putting him* 
felf under the proteftion of the monks. A young 
Frenchman had a trial of this when I was in 
that country« Failing the river Jordan, he was 
feverely beaten by the Bedouins, folely for \ifim 
ing found in company with the monks, which >/ 
anade the Arabs view him in a fufpicious light« 
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SECTION XXV. 



or TH£ RELIGION AXD CHARACTER OF THE 

ARABS« 



CHAP, h 



Of the drffertnt SeBs €f Mahormiam in Arabia. 

Jt might be ^sqieded that the Bfahometan reli-' 
gjkm fliQuld be prefenred in its higheft purity m 
Arabia^ which was its cradle ; and that no con- 
trariety of ofnnionsy or diveriitj of feds, flK>ul4 
have arifen there. An old tradition records a 
faying of Mahomet's, from which he appears tq 
hare forefeen that it was imppOible for his foU 
lowers to remain in perpetual harmony of doc- 
trine and worfhip* He is faid to have predi&ed 
(hat liis new religion fliould be divided into fe- 
venty different fefls, as the Chriftians of his 
time were. 

This prediflion is in part accompliflied ; for 
there are at prefent feveral Mahometan feAs in 
Arabia. 

The doArines and rites of the Muflulman re-; 
)igion are in general fufGciently known« { 

Mi 
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fliaU fatisfy myfelf with mentioning fome remark- 
able peculiarities which diftinguifli the feds efta- 
bliflied in Arabia, and which have an influence 
on the moral charafter or political Aatc of the 
nation. 

The moft confiderable fe£ts among the Ara- 
bian Mahometans, are, 

* 1 . That of Sunnij to which the Turks alfo 
belong. This forms the mod numerous fed: in 
Arabia ) its ojunions bdng profefled by the in- 
habitants of the holy cities of Mecca and Me- 
dina, and by the Sherri&s of thofe cities who 
are reputed the fucceflbrs of Mahomet. 

2. The kSt of Scbya^ of which the whole 
Pferfian nation profefs themfelves. In the eaft- 
eni parts of Arabia are fome difciples of this 
fefi: ; and it prevails all along the borders of the 
Perfian Oulph. The Metaueli^ or Mut^Alij in 
£yria, are likewife Shiites. 

3. The feft of Zeidij which prevails in Ye- 
men, and of which the Imam of Sana is a fol- 
lower. 

4» The fed of Beiafi^ Beiadij or Abadiy is 
the principal fe£t in Oman* It is faid to owe .its 
origin to the enemies of the Caliph Ali, two of 
Whom went into Oman after a deJFeat, which 
only nine of them had fiirvived. 

5. TTie fea oi Meffiäkby of which I have al- 
#eady tkken notice indefcrilnng the Bedouins 
fettled between the provinces of Hedsjas and 

Vol. n. A a Yemen. 
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Yemeju I fufp^ this rather to be 9 different 
religion» than a feä of the MufTulman. 

6. The fea of Mecrami an4 4M td Wabheb. 
I have already given my opinion of this little 
known fed: in the deffrriptfons of Nedsjeian 
^nd Nedsjed. 

7. The feä of Dsjedsjal^ of which dif iaha« 
bitants of Mecr^m^ a maritime province of Per* 
fia, are followers. 

8. Laflly, the feds of Scbabreari and Mir^ 
dinar ^ of which are the Bj^lludsje^ Arabian tribef 
on tl^ confines of the province of Me^raiii as { 
have above obferved. 

All tbeie different fe^s acknowledge Maho? 
met their prophet, aiid regard t)ie Koran at 
their code of civil and ecclefiaflical laws. How^ 
ever 9 they mutually treat each other as Chaua* 
redsji or Rafidi^ that is to Iky, hercjtics« 

The Sunnites allow only the four feds, which 
they confider as orthodox ; thofe of Schcfri^ Ha- 
iHfiß^ Malekh ^^d Hanbaiij to have houfes of 
prayer about the Kaba. The Zeidites, however, 
to n^ake themfelves amends for the ezdufioi) 
they fuifer, have reared for themfelves an invi* 
fible houfe of prayer ip the air, immediately over 
the Kaba, by which means they are, in their 
own opinion, put into pof^cm of thofe facre4 
places. Notwithftandii^ diefe k)fty pretentions, 
every pUgrim of thi^ fed is obliged Co- pay a| 
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Mgh capitation to the Sherriffe, ^ho has, fof 
thefe fevei^i yeai's^ made the Shiites Hkewife 
pay däar for permiffion to vifit Mecca; 
, The 2ddite8 feem to hi lefs rigid and fuper^. 
ftitious than the iSünniteis, who at* e müch ad^ 
difted to the tirörihip of faints, and believe in 
the nloft ridicuious miracles. The formet 
trouble not themfelres with the üontroverfy 
about Mahomet^ä fücceflbrs, which has occa*- 
fioned the fchifm between the Sunnites aiid the 
dhiitea. Nor are they fo Hgid and exaÄ iii re« 
fpeä to ptayers and other ceremonies; they 
mAke no mention of faints ; and the Imam of 
Sina, who ii a Zddit^, fuffers Ufelefs mofques 
to fall into ruins, and fometitees even demoliih^ 
ea them, to the great oflTtiice of his Sunnite fub« 
jeds in the Tehama« 

All thefe fedfcs ven^^te the defceiidants of 
Mahomet) except the JSeiaJiy who treiat theiil 
with no greater refpeft than other Ai'abs, and 
brieve all the fiimilieä in the tfation to have 
the fam^ right to the fovereign power. 

For this reafoii, the Prince of Maflcat, who 
IS of the feft of Beiafij takes the title of Imam^ 
aldiong^not defcended frOm Mahomet«* This 
ie& abftain, not only from ftrong liquors, like 
the other Muflulmans, but even frodi tobacco 
and coffee ; although^ out of hofpitality, thefe 
are offered to ftrangers in Oman* The Beiq/i 

piqiie 
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pique themfelves on great aufterity of manilef d^ 
and fimplidty in their mode of living. Evca the 
moft opulent among them avoid ev<ery thing 
like ma^iiificence in their drefs, houfes, and 
molque$. The Prince adminifters juftice in 
perfon, and permits all his fubje&s to be feated 
ill his prefence. . It was in confequence of this 
feverity of manners, that the laft Imam, who 
was a tyrannical and voluptuous prince, became 
odious to his fubjefts. In the defcription of O« 
man, I have taken notice of the revolution by 
which that prince was driven from the throne» \ 

At Malkat, I received an acconnt of the mi^ 
raculous origin of the fed of Dsjedsjatj in the 
province of Mecran. Its.iirft author was a ve* 
nerable old man, who was found by fome wood- 
cutters fliut up in the middle of a tree, . and ha^ 
ving a book in Us hand* Each fed indeed tells 
ridiculous flories of the other feds to bfihg 
them into contempt; 

I faw or heard of no convents of monks a« 
mong the - Zeidites in Yemen, or among the 
Beiafi in Oman. The Sunnites, and among 
them the Turks efpecially, are known to have 
a great . number of religious orders, the mem- 
bers of which are diftinguifhed by the names of 
Dervifes and Santons^ and difcriminated from one 
another by diverfitiesof drefs and manners« .'At 
Mokha were beggars, who fang through the 

ftreets. 
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ftreets, called Dervifes ; as w^U as fome other 
poor creatures, who, for any trifle, wore ready 
to read the paflages of the Koran infcribed on 
the tombftones. As the Zei<Utes and Beiafi 
are not worfhippers of faints, they cannot have 
Dervifes and Saatons ; who, on the other hand, 
are very numerous in £gypt» where they per« 
form many extravagant fboleries. 

The Turks and Perfians have been almoft 
fionftantly at war ; and their refpe6tive Princes 
have -geoerally contrived to reprefent to their 
fufajeäs difputes which originated from thehr 
ambition, as prompMd by religious confidera« 
tions. This is tl|e reafon 6f the violent hatred 
with which the Shiites and Sunnites are anima^ 
ted againft one another. In Turkey and Per« 
fia, Chriftians are permitted to build churches, 
and the Jews, fynagogues } but in Perfia, no 
Sunnite mofque is allowed ; and the Turks to« 
lerate the Shiite» in the exercife of no other 
part of thdr worflup, except their pilgrimage to 
their Ptophet's tomb in the vicinity of Bagdad i 
and ior this permiifion they pay very dear to^ 
the Ottoman Porte. In Yemen, the Sunnites 
and Zeidites live happily together ; for the lac« 
ter, who are the more tolerant of the two, are 
the predominant fed. 

llie Muflulmans in general do not perfecute 
men of other religions, when they have nothing 

to 
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to fear from them^ unlefs in dbe cafe of an iiit 
tercourfe of gallantry with a Mahometan wo^ 
maiu A Chriftian, convided of blafj^emy^ 
would alfo be in danger of lofing his life* In 
fuch a cafe, it is true, a Mahometan Would as 
little be fpared« While I was at Bagdad, a Ja* 
niifary urged a citizen for a dd)t ; the latter aU 
ways anfwered with a devout air^ that he fliould 
remember Ood and the Ftophet, and wait fa* 
tiently for payment, without putting himfelf in 
a paffion. The Janiflary was at laft provoked 
to utter a blafphemous expreffion i the artful d« 
tizen attelled witneffiss ; and the Janifiary was 
accordingly convfAed, expelled out of his cofps^ 
and next day hanged. 

All the Muflulman feds are not alike abhor« 
rers of images. In Oman, the Banians are aU 
lowed to fet up their images openly in their a« 
partments. The Sunnites even appear to have» 
loft fomewhat of their averfion for thefe mate« 
rial reprefentatioQs of Deity* Hiofe in India 
keep paintings ; and I evoi fz^ two of thefe in 
a villa of the Sultan's near Ckmftantinople» At 
Kahira I found prints, and a plafter buft in the 
houfe of a learned Sunnite« 
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CHAP. n. 

of the other Rfighns toferated in Arabia* 

Through all Arabia are Jews, who are bdd 
\xk much gfcftt^ contempt than the Chriftians, 
I have akeady m^tione4 the Jewifh tribes fet^ 
tied in the ndghbgurhood of Khiibar^ whero 
they are not barely tolerated, but have the £94 
vereign authority in their own hatadst 

The Jews difp^ed üirough different cities ^v 
have fyns^gogues, and ^joy a great deal of 
freedom. They are fond of living together, 
^d commonly form 2( village near every princi^i 
pal town« Ii} Oman they are fBU better treat* ^y 
pij and permitted to wear the drffs of Maho« 
metans« 

The Chliftians were once nmtuerous in Ara« 
l>k» I Ipdow of no Chriftian church remainii^ 
St prefent in all this country« In the province 
of Lachfa are itiaiiy Sahsans, or Chriftians of 
St John. But» the Chriftianity of this fed feems 
to be a confufpd medi^ of the opinions and ce^ 
remonies of feveral diSierient religions. 

Banians from India are fettled in great 
numbers in the commercial dties. At MokHa 
they fuffer many mortifications. But, at Vb£* 
](4t, among the tolerant feä of the Beiafi, they 

are 
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are pennitted to obferve the laws, and cultivate 
the worihip of their own religion without di- 
fturbftoce. In Perfia there are alfo feme of 
thefe Indians ; but the Turks, who are auftere 
SunniteSy fuffer none of them in their provin- 
ces. 
^ I never faw that the Arabs have any hatred 
for thofe of a different religion. They, how* 
ever, regard them with much the fame con- 
tempt with which Chriitians look upon' die Jews 
in Europe. Among the Arabs this contempt is 
regulated. It falls heavidt upon the Banians ; 
next after them, upon the Jews ; and, leaft of 
all, upon the Chriilians, who, in return, ex- 
prefs the leaft averfion for die MuJflTulmans. A 
Mahometan, who marries a Chriftian or Jewifli 
woman, does not oblige her to apoftatisse from 
her religion ; but the fame man would not mar- 
ry a Banian female, becaufe this Indian feft are 
fuppofed to be ftrangers to die knowledge c^ 
God, having no book of divine authority. The 
Mahometans in India appear to be even more to- 
lerant than thofe of Arabia. They live in a good 
underftanding with the Banians, and^treat them 
with lefs contempt than their Arairfan bre- 
thren. 

This progrefs towards general toleration pre- 
ferves the Arabs from the rage of making pro- 
felytes. They feek neither to endc^ nor con- 
drain 
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Iftrain any perfon, except fometimes their young, 
/Haves» whom they compel to endbrace Mahom- 
jetifm : But, when a profelyte voluntarily pre^ 
fents himfelfy they are, by the laws of their reli» 
gion, obliged to receive him, and even to pro- 
vide for his maintenance. The converts who 
moft commonly oflFer themfelves are deferters 
JTom the crews of European ihip8> who take 
this ihift to efcape punifhment. As they are 
known to be moftly very bad fubjefts, govern^ 
ment allows them but a very fcanty peafion, 
fcarcely fufEcient for their maintenance» They 
are not confined, either from intercoilrfe with, 
Chriftians, or from taking voyages into diftant 
countries. We. had in our fervice in Arabia a 

■ 

French renegado, who, wheo he left us, went 
to India, 

It . may not be in^roper to remark, in thi|. 
place, that the Indians are (till lefs anxious 
about making converts than the Arabs. The 
Bramins, Rajaputs, and Banians, receive no« 
body into their communion, but^ on the contrary^ 
expel all of their members who render themfelves 
obnoxious by irregularity of life, and by this 
means afford profelytes to the Chriftians» Thus 
the European miflionaries, who run fo indecently 
through the Eaft, aAl pro&ne the facramen^ 
of baptifm, by calling it at, the head of tvtry 
Vo^. IL B]f Qjkt 
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pne, have little reafon to boaft of the convec- 
fions they effed, efpecially as they ufe fo piuctf 
importunity to accomplim them. 



CHAP, nt 

« 

Of the Cbaraaer of tie Arabs. 

% 

jClimate, gpveromenty and education, are, un^ 
4oubtedly, the great agents which form and 
moidify the chara&ers of nations. To the firft 
of thefe the Arabs owe their vivacity, and theit 
difpofition to indolence ; the fecond increafes 
\ their lazinefs, and gives them a fpirit of dupli- 
I city ; the third is the caufe of that formal gra- 
' vity which influences the faculties of their mind, 
' RS well as their carriage and exterior afped. 

No two things can differ more than the edu- 
cation of the Arabs from that of the Europeans. 
The former drive as much to haftpn the age of 
maturity, as the latter to retard it. The Arabs 
are never children j but many Europeans conti» 
nue children all their life. 

In Arabia, boys remain in the Haram, among 
the women, till the age of five or fix, and du^ 
ring this time follow the childiih amufements 
fuitable to their ye^rs ; but, aflbon as they are 
removed from that fcene of frivolity, they are ac* 

cuftomed 
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cuftbmed to think and (peak with gravity, and 
to pafs wliole days together iil theit father*fe 
company, ^t lead if he is not in ä condition to 
retain a preceptor^ *hö fnay form them. As ma- 
fic and dahcirig are efteeitled iildecent among th<fe 
Arabs, women ^e alfo exclude from all afieü^ 
blies, änd the üfö of ftröng drink is forbiddeifl 
The Arabian youth arfe ftraiigers to the pre- 
tended pleafures which äi*e fo eagerly purfued 
by th6 youth of Europfe. iTie young Arabs; 
in confequehce of being alway§ tindfer the eyes 
of perföns advanced to maturity, become p^nfivä 
and ferious even iti infaincyl 

Tet, under this air of graftity fend recolleffion, 
the üätioii have iii reality a great degree of vi- 
vacity in thdr hearts, which varies through thd 
diiferent provinces. The inhabitants of Yemen> 
living in ^ mild ^limfete, and an agreeable lur, 
hav6 more animation in their character than 
thofe of Hedsjas and Arabia Petrs^, whofe ima^ 
gination receive* a more gloomy caft from the 
continual prbfpeiä bf barren defarts and bar6 
focks. I have feen young Arabs in Temen 
dance and leap, with arms in their hands, td 
the found qf fmall drums ; yet, even the inha- 
bitants of the defart, ihew greater vivacity than 
;the Turks. As for the melancholy Egyptians^ 
j I never faw them difcover any mark of genuine 
jbyj even at their feftivals, however fplendid. 

This 
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This vivacity in. the Arabiax» makes them 
^nd of compsffly, and of large affemblies, not«» 
withftanding their feetning ferioufnefs. They 
frequent public cofiee^houfes, and markets, which 
we fo numfroQs through Yemen, that every 
linage, of any confiderable magnitude, has a 
Weekly market. When the villages lie at too 
great a diftance, the country people meet 
in the open fields, fome to buy or fell^ and 
others to converfe, or amufe themfelves as 
fpedtators of the bufy fcene. Artifans travel 
through the whole week from town to tovm^ 
and work at their trade in the different markets« 
From this fondnefs of theirs for fodety, it may 
be inferred, that the nation are more civilized 
than they are commonly fuppofed to be. 

Several travellers accufe them of being cheats, 
thieves, and hypocrites. An arbitrary govern- 
ment, which impoveriihes its fubjefU by extor** 
tion, can have no favourable influence indeed 
upon the probity of the nation } yet, I can fay, 
from my own experience, that the accufations 
laid againft them have been exaggerated abovt 
the fads. Th? Arabs themfelves allow that 
their countrymen are not all honefl men. I 
have heard them praife the fidelity with which 
the Europeans fulfil their promifes, and e:q)refs 
{ugh indignation againfl the knavery of their 

own 
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own flation, as a difgrace to the Mufulnum 
name. 
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Of tie Vengeance of the Arabs* 

A LIVELY^ animated people^ of quick and 
violent paf&ons, are naturally led to carry the 
defire of vengeance for injuries to its highefl 
excefs. The vindiäive fpirit of the Arabs, 
which is common to them with the other inha« 
bitants of hot climates, varies, however, with 
the varying modifications of the Aational charac« 
ter. 

The Arabs are not quan'ellbme ; but, when 
any diipute happens to arife among them, they 
make a great deal o£ noife« I have feen fome 
of them, however, who^ although armed with 
poignards, and ready to ftab one another, were 
eafily appeafed. A reconciliation was inftantly 
effeäed, if any indifferent perfon but faid to 
them. Think of God and his Prophet. When 
the conteil could not be fettled at once, um-* 
pires were chofen, to whofjp dediion they fub- 
mitted. 

The inhabitants of the Eaft in general ftrive 
t9 mailer their angen A boatman from Maf^- 

kat 
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A:at complained to the goverfiof of the city oF 
a merchant who would not pay a freight doe fot 
the carriage of his goods. The governor always 
put off hearing him, till fome other time. At 
laft the plaintiff told his cafe coolly, and the go- 
vernor inunediately did him juftice, faying, I 
refufed to hear you before, because you were 
intoxicated with anger, th'e mofl dangerous of 
all intoxications.' 

Notwithftandin^ this coohiefs,' on whicfh th6 
people of the Eaft pique themfelves, the Arab^ 
fhew great fenfibility to every thing that can be 
conftriied into aft injury* If one man fhould 
happen to fpit befide another, the latter will 
not fail to avenge himfelf of the imaginary ini 
fult. In a caravan I once faw an Arab highly of^ 
fended at a man, who, in fpitting, had acci- 
dentally befpattered his beard with fome fmall 
part of the fpittle. It was with difficulty that he 
could be appeafed by him, who, he imagined; 
had offended him, even although he humbly 
afked pardon, and kiffed his beard in token of 
fubmiiHon. They afe lefs ready to be offended 
by reproachful language, which is, befides, 
more in ufe with the lower people than among 
the higher claffes. 

But the moft irritable of all men are the 
noble Bedouins, who, in their martial fpirit, feem 
to carry thofe fame prejudices farther than even 

the 
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Irhe barbarous warriors who iflued from the 
North^ and overran Europe. Bedouin honour 
is ftill more delicate than ours, and requires^ 
even a greater number of victims to be facri^ 
ficed to it. If one Schiech fays to another, 
with a ferious air, ^ Thy bonnet is dirty,* or 
f The wrong fide of thy turban is out,' nothin, 
but blood can waih away the reproach ; and no 
merely the blood of the oflFender, but that alfd 
of all the males of his family. 

At Barra I heard the ftory of an adventure^ 
which * had happened about a dozen of years 
fince, in the neighbourhood of that city, and 
which may afford an idea of the excefs to which 
the fpirit of revenge often rifes among this na- 
tion. A man of eminence, belonging to the 
tribe of Montefidfij had given his daughter in 
marriage to an Arab of the tribe of Kome^ 
Shortly after the marriage, a Schiech of an infe- 
rior tribe alked him, in a coffee-houfe. Whether 
he were father to the handfome young wife of 
fuch a one, whom he named ? The father, 
fuppofing his daughter's honour ruined, imme- 
diately left the company to flab her. At his re- 
turn from the execution of this inhuman deed, 
he who had fo indifcreetly put the queftion was 
gone, breathing nothing now but vengeance, 
he fought him evejy vh^re; and not finding 
]ism, killed in the meaii time fevej|;al pf his r^ 

lationi^ 
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telations, without fparing even his cattle or fer- 
vants. The offender offered the governor of Kome 
a great fum if he would rid him of fo furious 
an adverfary. The governor fent for him who 
had been offended^ and endeavoured by threats, 
and a ihew of the apparatus of puniihment, to 
force him to a reconciliation ; but the vengeful 
Arab would rather meet death than forego his 
revenge. Then the governor^ to preferve a man 
of fuch high honour, foothed him to an agree» 
ment, by which the firfl aggreffor gave his 
daughter, with a handfome portion, in mzxtu 
age to him whom he had offended. But the £su 
ther-in-iaw dürft never after appear before his 
fon4n-la%r. 

The thirft for vengeance difcbvers itfelf like« 
wife in the peculiar manner in which murther 
is profecuted here. In the high country pf Ye» 
men, the fupreme court of Sana commonly pro- 
fecutes murthers in the mode iifual in other 
countries ; but, in feveral^ diftrifls in Arabia, 
the relations of the deceafed have leave either 
to accept a comppiition in money, or to require 
the murtherer to furr ender himfclf to juftice^ 
or even to wreak their vengeance upon his 
whole family. In many places, it is reckoned 
unlawful to take money for the Ihedding of 
blood, which, by the hws of Arabian honour, 
jjan h6 expiated only by blood. They think 
" . , little 
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little of making an aflaflin be puniihed^ or eren 
put to death, by thd hand of jiiftice ; for thi^ 
vnould be to deliver a family from an unworthy 
member, who deferved no fuch favour at their 
hands« 

For thefe reafons, th^ Arabs rattier reveftg^ 
themfelves^ äs law allows^ upon the family of 
the murderer^ and feek an opportunity of. flay-^ 
ing its head, or moft confidefable peHbn, whom 
they regard as being properly the perfpn guilty 
of the crime, as it . muft have been comtnitted 
through his negligence in watching over the 
C(mdu£t of thofe under his infpe£tion. In the 
mean time^ the. judges feize the murderer, and 
xletain him till he has paid a fine of two hun^ 
dred crowns.^ Had it not been for this fine, fo 
abfurd a law mud have been long finde repealed« 
From this tirae^ the two families are in conti-^ 
tiual fears, till fome one or other of the mur-^ 
derer's family be flain. No reconciliation can 
take place between them, and the quarrel is ftill 
occafipnally renewed. Thä^'e have been in^ 
ftances of fuch family feuds lafling ^ forty years. 
If, in the contefl^ a mkh of the murdered per^ 
fon's family happens to fidl, there can be no 
peace till two others of the murderer's family 
have been flain« 

This detefUble cuftom is fo exprefsly forbid- 
den in the Koran, that I fhould not have been 
. Vol. n. Cc perfuaded 
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perfuaded of its esdftencet^ had I not feen in« 
ftanccs of it. Men, indeed, a& every where in 
dire£k contradidion to the principles of refigioa; 
and this fpecies of xevenge is not merely inqsi- 
OU8, but even abfurd and inhuman. An Anu 
bian of diftindion, vrho dten vifited us at Lo- 
heya, always wore, even when he was in com^- 
pany, both his poignard and a finall lance. The 
reafbn of this, he told us, was, that a man of 
his family had been murdered, and he was ob*- 
liged to avenge the murder upon a man d the 
inimical family, who was then aäually in the 
dty, and carried juft fuch another lance. He 
acknowledged to us, that the fear of meeting 
his enemy, and fighting with him, often dif«> 
turbed his fleep. In the narrative of my jour«> 
ney from Beit el Fakih to Mokha, I have re« 
lated an infhmce of a family feud of this kind, 
in the country through which we pafled, 

sAmong the Bedouins in the Eaft of Arabia^ 
every family flrive to right themfelves, when- 
ever they th|nk that they have fuffered an in-* 
jury. When the two hoitile families happen to 
belong to two powerful rival tribes, formal 
wars fometimes follow in confequence of fuch 
accidental quarrels : But, on the ether hand, 
the public peace is not at all interrupted by a 
private feud, when the perfons at variance be- 
long to two petty tribes, both fubjed to the fame. 

great 
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gireat tribe. LsJlly, when the two contending 
parties are fubje£b of the fame Schiech, and 
are, of confequence, held to be of the iame 
family, the Schiech and the principal fubjeds 
join to reconcile the parties, and to punifh the 
murderer. 

The tribes upon the confines of Oman, and 
the ihores of the Perfian gulph, are alfo ac- 
quainted with thefe family wars, and more har- 
rafled even than the Arabians by them. A great 
part of thefe tribes earn their fubfiftence by car* 
rying coflfee from Temen to the Perfian giilfA, 
^md by the pearl fiihery; and, from this dr- 
cumflance, parties at variance have more fr^ 
i^uent opportunities of meeting and fitting at 
fcsu Weak trit^ are thus often obliged to 
4uit their way of life, and fall into obfeurity 
^id mifery (p)« 



CHAP. V- 

Of tie AraÜM NOUitj. 

Th£ Arabs are accufed of being vain, full of 
jM-ejudices with refped to birth, and ridiculoufly 
attentive to records of genealogy, which they 
keep even for their horfes. This reproach can- 
oot aflfeft the great body of the nation, who 

know 
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know not their family names, and take not the 
trouble of keeping a regifter of births. ' Moft of 
thofe, even in the middle ftation of life, know 
not who were their grandfathers, and would 
often be as much at a lofs to know their fathers, 
if it were not regulated by cuftom, that the fon 
Ihall join his fkther^s name with Us own. 

All thofe petty princes who govern in Arabia 
are, undoubtedly, very proud of their birth^ 
and with fome reafon, fince their families have, 
from time immemorial, enjoyed independence 
and fovereign power. The nobility, who are 
free, or dependent only on the chiefs of their 
tribes, are equally fo. They enjoy privileges 
which the traditional iiiftpry of the nation re- 
prefents as having always belonged to certain 
families. The Schiechs are excufrable,^ there- 
fore, although they value themfelves . upon ad^ 
vantages which are pf^culiarly theirs. 

Whs^t addsto (h^ high conceit the Bedouin 
Schiechs have of their nobility, is its being in-* 
communicable, and not to be conferred by any 
fovereign prince, or even by the Caliphs. A$ 
it is founded on the cuftoms of a paftoral people^ 
who know no diflindtion of rank, but that of 
the heads of families, no fovereign can augment 
the number of thefe chiefs. Nobles can be 
created only in countries where the nobility 

forol 
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form a diftinft clafs, enjoying certain civil privi- 
leges, which may be equally conferred on o«. 
thers. The Bedouin nobility may be compared 
to the chiefs of the clans among the Scotch 
highlanders, who are in a very iimilar condition, 
with refped to their honours and authority (qj, 

Thedefcendents of Mahomet hold, with fome> 
reafon, the firft rank among the great £unilies 
in Arabia. Mahomet was fprung from one of 
the nobleft femilies in the country, smd rofe to 
the rank of a potent prince. His firft profeffion 
of a dealer in camels, proves him to have been 
a Schiech of the genuine and pure nobility of 
his nation. It may be inferred, however, from 
the fiflgular veneration in which his family are 
held, that religious opinions have contributed 
to gain them the pre-eminence which they hold, 
above even the moft ancient fovereign houfes* 
A fe£k naturally refpeft the pofterity of their 
founder, aa a race bearing an indelible chara&ei: 
of fanftity. 

Thefe defcendents of Mahomet have received 
diflferent titles. In Arabia they are called Sher- 
riffes, or Sejids ; in the Mahometan countries 
fituate northward, Sherriffes or Emirs ; and in 
the Arabian colonies in the Eafl, fimply Sejids. 
The prince of Havifa^ on the frontiers of Per- 
fia, takes the title of Maula^ which has, I be- 
lieve, been alfp aflumed by the Emperor of 

Morocco, 
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Morocco. In fooie countries, this &mily are 
diftinguiflied by a green turban. Nay» on the 
coafts of Arabia, fhips hoift a green flag, when 
fitted out by a Sejid. Yet the green turban is 
not invariably a diftinfkive mar)^ of a defcendent 
pf Mahomet. Beggars fometimes wear turbans 
of this colour ; and one of our . fenrants did the 
fame, and was blamed by nobody. 

The Sherriffes of Hedsjas are efteemed the 
nobleft of Mahomet's defcendents, becaufe they 
have made fewer intermarriages with ftrangers 
than the reft of the Proj^et's pofterity. In that 
province, they are treated with almoft incredible 
refpedt. A Sherriffe may venture into the midit 
of a fray, without the finalleft fear of being in* 
tentionally hurt or killed. He needs not to 
ihut his doors againft thieves. In the Ottoman 
provinces, the fanüly of the Prophtt are lefs re» 
garded. In my time, a Sejid, who had been 
guilty of divers crimes, and although warned 
and reproved by an indulgent governor, had not 
rorreded his bad habits, was condemned to fuf<p 
fer capital puniihment« 

Having heard a diftindion frequently nude 
between a Sherriffe and a Sejid, I made inquiry 
into its nature. I learned that Sherriffes are 
conftantly devoted to a military life, and are 
defcended from Haffan; but that the Sejids 
are the pofterity of Hoffeiny and follow the 

purfuits 



puifüits of trade and fcience, although they have 
ibmetiines rifen to fotrerdgil power in fome partd 
of Arabia. 

There are, itt all Ms^ometan countries, an 
aftonUhing number of Sherrifies. I faw whol^ 
villages peopled with this family folely. To 
thofe who know not in what manner this titl< 
is tranfmittedy the numbers of thofe who enjoy 
this high rank muft undoubtedly appear furpri« 
fing; but polygamy naturally multiplies families^ 
till many of their branches fmk into the moft 
wretched mifery. In my account of yebid^ I 
have menti<med my acqusuntance with a Sher« 
riSe in that city, who was in extreme poverty« 
A peculiar cuftom tends to the farther increaf6 
of the race of Sherriffes. < The ion of a woman 
of the fiaimily of Mahomet is efteemed a Sher« 
riffe, and tranfmits the honour to all his pofle« 
rity. I travelled through Natolia with a Turk^ 
who was called fimj^y Achmed^ and wore the 
common turban, while his f(m was honoured 
with a green turban, and with the title of Sber^ 
riffe, becai^e bis mother was a Sberr^a. Othet 
fimilar inftances came within my knowledge iii 
the provinces of Turkey ; and, from various 
circumftances, I was led to infer, that many per^ 
ions enjoy this title who are not at all conneäed 
with the Prophet's family. The genuine Sher^ 
riffes, to ftrengthen t|ieir party againft the C^ 

fiphs^ 
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liphs, have acknowledged kindred with Yktioiii 
powerful families who were entire ftrangers to 
them. 

In Turkey^ where the Sherriffes are not nu^ 
merous^ they enjoy various privileges, and^ a^ 
mong others^ that of being fubjeä, in every 
confiderable town, notto the Pacha, but to a 
man of their own family, who is denominated 
Nakiby or general of the ShetriflSss« The Turk^ 
iih government feems, however, to be fufpiciaui 
of their ambition^ and never intrufts them with 
any public office« They are commonly called 
Emirs ; an indeterminate title, which is beftowed 
equally upon perfons of the higheft quality, and 
' upon fubordinate officers. 

Of all the titles in ufe among the Arabian 
nobility, the mod ancient and moft common 
is that of Schiech. The AraUan language^ 
which is in other refpefts fo rich, is however 
poor in terms expreffive of the diftindions of 
rank. The word Scbiecb has, in conlequence 
of this circumflance, various fignifications« Some« 
times it is the title of a prince or noble ^ at other 
times, it is given to a ptofeflbr in an academy^ 
to a man belonging to a mofque, to the ddcead-> 
ent of a faint, to the mayor of a town, and: in 
Oman, even to the chief, oi the Jcwiih fyna<t 
gogue. Although thus feemingly profUtuted^ 
yet is not this title delpifed by the. great. A 

Schieck 
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Schiech of an ancient Arabian £aimily would not 
change the name for that of Sultan^ which has 
been aflumed by fome petty princes in the high- 
lands of Hadramaut and Jafia. 

The Schiechs of illuftrious families among 
the Bedouins have reafon fqr coniidering their 
genealogy as a matter of fome confequence. 
Some of them are defcended from anceftors 
who were princes before the days of Mahomet, 
and the firft Caliphs. As it would be difEcuIt, 
among a people who have no public regift^rs or 
hiilorians, to make out regular tables of genea- ' 
logies reaching farther than ten centuries back- 
wards, the Arabians have contrived a compen- 
dious mode of verifying their lines of defcent» 
From among their later anceftors, they feleft. 
fome illuftriqus man from whom they are uiii« 
verfally allowed to be defcended. This great 
man, again, is as univerfally alloyred to be de- 
fcended from fome other great man; and thus 
they proceed backwards to the founder of the 
family. The Sherriffes and Sejids, by the fame« 
expedient, prove the origin of their family to 
have been with Mahomet, and thus abbrevi- 
ate their genealogy, without rendering it doubt- 
ful. 

Befide thefe Schiechs and princes, there are, 
at Mecca, fome families not lefs concerned to 

Vol. II. D d preferye 
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preferve their genealogies» with all poi&bld exac- 
titude. Thefe are the families defcended from 
the tribe of Koraifchj which have held certain 
employments, by hereditary right, fince the day^ 
of Mahomet and his firft fucceflbrs. Their em- 
ployments are, ißy the ofike of keeper of 
the key of the Kaboj which was conferred by 
Mahomet oh the family of Otbman ibn Talha : 
^dy That of Mufti of the feö of Schafei : 3c/, 
That of Mufti of the fefl: of Hanbali ; and, 
laßljj That of a learned Scheck to attend in the 
holy mofque. 

There are alfo, in Mecca, twelve other fami- 
lies» defcended from the illuflrtous • tribe of 
Koraifcb. If any where in the world, a faithful 
lift of genealogy, for more than ten centuries, 
may be found, it is certainly among^ thefe i2Lm\' 
lies o£ K^ai/cbites J who are conftintly oblig^ 
to prove the genuifienefs of their defcent, in 
order to preferve their envied privileges. 

I never heard the diftindion between the ge- 
/luine ^d naturalized Arabs formally explained. 
Such a diftind:ion is made, however ) for the 
Bedouins value themfelves fo much on the pu- 
rity of their defcent, that they look very con- 
temptuoully on the Arabs who live in cities, as 
a. race debafed by their intermixture with other 
nations. No Schiech will marry the daughter 

of 
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of a citizen, unleis he haj^n to be driven b^ 
poverty to contract ü) unequal an alliance. At 
Bagdad I faw a Schiech of eminence from the 
defart, who, from motives of this nature, had 
married the daughter of the Mufti of thac 
city. 

The Arabs feem ftill to have a Vanity in the 
ufe of thofe long names which are fo difgufting in 
their hiftory $ but this length of hames and titles 
is occafioned by the difficulty of diftinguifhing 
individuals among a nation who know not the 
ufe of family names; Thni an Arab named Ali, 
if his father's name was Mohammed^ takes the 
name of AH Ibn Mohammed ; if from Bafra, he 
adds the name of his country, el Bafri ; and, if 
ä man of letters, the name of his fe£b, as Scba* 
fei s and his' name ät length will thus be, Ali 
Ibn Mohammed eiBafri el Schafet ; fo that he 
cannot be confounded with any other of his 
countrymen. An illudrious man never takes 
thefe long names in his lifetime, but has all 
this pomp of epithets conferred^on him after hi9 
death. 

Some men, whofe fathers have not been much 
known, adjoin to their own names that of their 
eideft fon. A Turk of the name of Sälechj who 
furniflied me for hire with mules to perform the 
journey from Aleppo to Konii^^ called himfelf 

Fatimf 
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Fatime Uglij the fon of Fadme. I afked (e* 
veral Turks^ if it were common among them 
to take the name of the mother. Thejr re* 
plied, that there were fome inftances of it, but 
that no man in his fenfes would name himfelf 
after a woman. 



SECTI0r4 XXVl. 



OF THE MANN£RS AND USAGES OF THE 

ARABIANS. 



CHAP. i. 

Vf Marriage among the Arabians, 

Xhe Europeans are miftaken in thinking the 
(late of marriage fo different among the Mufful- 
mans from what it is with Chriftian nations. I 
could not difcem any fuch difference in Arabia. 
The woknen of that country feem to be as free 
Imd happy as thofe of Europe can poffibly be« 
J Polygamy 
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Fblygämy is pefmitted, indeed, among Mahoi* 
metans, and the delicacy of our ladies is (hocked 
at this idea ; but the Arabi^ms rarely avail them- 
felves of the privilege of marrying four lawful 
wives, and entertaining at the fame time any 
number of female flaves^ None but rich volup» 
tuaries marry fo many wives, and their condud 
is blamed by all fober men. Men of fenfe, in- 
deed, think this privilege rather troublefome 
than convenient. A hufband is, by law, obliged 
to treat his wives fuitably to their condition, 
^oid to difpenfe his £atvours among them with 
perfeä equality: But thefe are duties not a little 
difagreeable to moft Muflulmans ; and fuch modes 
of lu^cury are too expehfive to the Arabians, 
who are feldom in eafy circumftances. I muft, 
however, except one cafe ; for it fometimes hap- 
pens that a man marries a number of wives in 
the way of a commercial fpeculation. I knew a 
Mullah J in a town near the Euphrates, who had 
married four wives, and was fupported by the 
)>rofits of their labour. 

Divorce, the idea of which is alfo regarded 
as horrid by the fair fex in Europe, is not nearly 
fo common as is imagined in the Eaft. The 
Arabians never exercife the right of repudiating 
a wife, unlefs urged by the ftrongeft reafons ; 
becaufe this is confidered a difhonourable ftep, 
by perfons who value their reputation, and 

throws 
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throws difgrace on the woman and her rela« 
tions« Wives are entitled to demand a divorce 
when they think themfelves ill ii£ed by their 
huibands« Only profligate and impudent men^ 
who have married without coniideration, will 
divorce their wives for flight caufes. 

An Arabian, in moderate circumftances, fel- 
dom marries more than one wife. And even 
the mod confiderable perfons in the nation are 
often contented with one for life» Rich men^ 
who are in a condition to maintain as many 
wives as they pleafe, have often confefled to me^ 
that although they had begun to live with fe- 
yeral wives» they had at lad found that they 
could be happy only with one« 

The Arabian women enjoy a great deal of li- 
berty, and often a great deal of power, in their 
families. They continue miftrefles of theif 
dowries, and of the annual income which thefe 
afford, during their marriage ', and, in the cafe 
of divorce, all their own pf operty is referved to 
them. Hence it happens, that when a man in 
narrow circumftances marries a woman of for- 
tune, he is entirely dependent on his wife, and 
dares not divorce her. 

It is abfurd to fay, as fome travellers have, 
that the Mahometan wives are all flaves, and fo 
entirely the property of their hulbands, that 
they are even inherited by his heirs* In this 

reprefentation. 
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reprefei^tation, ilaves purchafed with money 
have been confounded with women of free 
eflate, who difpofe of themfelves in the £a(l juft 
as in Europe. 

, The opinion, that. women are flaves in Ara- 
bia, feepis to have arifen from the miftaken no- 
tion, that fathers there fell their daughters to 
the higheft bidder. It many times happens, no 
doubt, that a poor man, who has an handfome 
daughter, is pleated to match her with a rich 
man, from whom he may receive occafional pre- 
ients. And rich voluptuaries, who choofe to 
marry more wives than one, are obliged to take 
young women of low condition, who arc coih-* 
pelled by interefted parents, or feduced by fpfen« 
dour, to accept a hufband who aflbciates them 
with other wives, and at length divorces them« 

Inftead of felling his daughter, every man, in 
tolerably eafy circumftances, drives to give her a 
dowry, which may continue her own property. 
The marriage is made out by the Cadi, and 
figned in his prefence ^ and in it not only is her 
dowry fecu^ed, to the wife, but alfo a feparate 
maintenance, in cafe of a divorce. The rich 
often give their daughters, in preference, to 
poor men, and confider their children as more 
likely to be happy, Vhen thus fettled, than if 
they were married to rich men. The wife is 
then miftrefs of all the property, and even of 

the 
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the houfe of her huiband, and is not in dsmger 
of being fent away. 

Many ridiculous (lories have been told of the 
marks of virginity which an Arab expeds when 
he marries a young woman. But mod of thefe 
flories greatly exaggerate the truth. The Be- 
douins, and the highlanders of Yemen, a rude 
and almoft favage race, do indeed regard the 
want of thofe marks as a proof of diihonour, 
and think themfelves obliged to fend a woman 
back to her relations, when her chaftity cannot 
be thus evinced« But the inhabitants of the 
towns, being more civilized, never concern them- 
felves about fuch a trifle ; only, in cafe of fuch 
an accident, a fon-in-law forces an addition to 
the dowry from his £ather-in-law, by threat- 
ening to fend his daughter home again, although 
he never adlually does fo. At Bafra I heard of 
a fingle inftance of divorce upon this groimd, 
and t^e man was of the lowed; clais of the peo- 
ple» 

Many fuperftitious obfervances, refpe£ling 
marriage, ftiU prevail in Arabia. The Arabs 
ftill believe in the virtue of enchantments, and 
in the art of tying and untying the knots of fate. 
The miferable vi&im of this diabolical art ad- 
drefies fo^ie phyiician, or feme old woman ;, for 
the old women are always Ikilled in forcery. 

The Chriflians of the Eaft have a flill more 

« 
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Certain remedy againft the effefls of witchcraft. 
I'hey fay maifes for the perfon afflicted; and 
when, at laft, the imagination of the poor pa- 
tient has had time to recover, the honour of 
the cure is always afcribed to the powerful in«' 
fluence of the mafles. 

We imagine in Europe, that the inhabitants 
of the £aft keep Eunuchs for the guardians of 
their harams ; yet Eunuchs are not common 
through the Eafl, and in Arabia there are 
; none. The Turkifh Monarch keeps more Eu-^ 
I nuchs in his feraglio at Conftantinople than are 
^ in all the reft of his dominions^ The Pacha of 
JAleppo had two, and he of Moful one, whom 
I he kept, becaufe he had belonged to his father^ 
It is wrong, therefore, to regard Arabia as 
the feat of Eunuchifm« They are brought from 
Upper Egypt, but are moftly natives of , the inte- 
rior and little known provinces of Africa. The 
Arabians abhor the cruel operation which is re- 
quifite to render a man a fit guardian of the 
chaftity of a haram. 

Eunuchs born in a climate which has a ten- 
dency to inflame the blood, are not abfolutely 
void of all paflion for the fair fex. On the fea, 
between Suez and Jedda^ I met with a Eunuch 
who travelled with his feraglio ; and at Bafra I 
heard of another rich Eunuch, who kept female 
flayes for his private amufement. 

vVoL. IL E e Much 
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Much has . been faid in Europe concernmg 
the origin of the praäice of polygamy, fo ge- 
nerally prevalent through the £a(l. Suppofing 
that the plurality of ;wives is not barely allowed 
by law, but takes place in h&j fome of our 
philofophers have imagined, that, in hot coun- 
tries, more women than men are bom ; but I 
have already dated, that fome nations avail not 
fhemfelves of the permiflion given by the Muf- 
fulman law for one man to marry feveral wives. 
It would be unfair to judge of the manners of a 
whole people- by the faflidious luxury of the 
great. It is vanity that fills feraglios, and that 
chiefly with flaves, moft of whom are only flaves 
to a few fsLvourite women. The number of 
female fervants in Europe, who are, in the 
fame manner, condemned in a great meafure to 
celibacy, is equal or fuperior to that of thofe 
who ars confined in the harams of the Eaft. 

It is true, that European clergymen and phy- 
ficians fettled in the Eaft have prefumed that 
rather more girls than boys are born here. I ob- 
tained fome lifts of Chriftian baptifms in the Eaft ; 
but fome of thofe were filled with inconfiftencies ; 
and, in the others, the number by which the 
females bom exceeded the males was indeed 
j very trifling. I have reafon, therefore, to con- 
/ elude, that the proportion between the male and 
/ the female births is the fame here as elfewhere. 

This 
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This proportion varies fometimes in Europe, 
as is prgved by a recent inftance of a town in 
England, in which, for fome part of this cen- 
tury, more girls than boys have been bom* 

There are, it muft be allowed, a good many 
Mahometans, who marry more wives than one, 
and at the fame time keep female flaves ; bHt to 
fupply thefe men's harams a furplus of females 
is not neceflary. Di£Ferent accidents carry oflf 
a number of men, and thofe accidents are fuch 
as the women are not expofed to. In the Eaft, 
women are more impatient for marriage than in 
Europe. According to the ideas of Eaftem 
manners, nothing is more difgraceful to a wo- 
man than to remain barren. Confcience obli- 
ges the women of thofe regions to defire that 
they may become mothers. A woman will, 
; therefore, rather marry a poor man, or become 
1 fecond wife to a man already ms^ried, than re- 
/ main in a flate of celibacy. * I have mentioned 
'the inftance of the poor Mullah, who married 
four wives, and lived by the profits of their la- 
bour. The men are equally difpofed to marry, 
becaufe their wives, inftead of being expenfive, 
^re rather profitable to them. Nothing is more 
rarely to be met with in the Eaft, than a wo- 
man unmarried after a certain time of life. 

The Shiites are, by their law, permitted to 
live for a certain time, by agreement, but with- 
out 
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out a formal marriage, with a free Mahometan 
woman. The Perfians fr^qu^ntly avail them«^ 
felves of this permiflion; but the more rigid 
Sunnites think this an illicit connexion, and 
do not tolerate, it. In Turkey, a man whq 
fliould cohabit with a free woman, without 
being married to her, would be punilhed by 
law. 



CHAP, n. 

Of tbe Ihmeßic Life of the Arabs^ 

Al^ABXA affords no elegant or fplendid apart« 
ments for the admiration of the traveller. The 
houfes are built of (tone, «and have always ter- 
race roo£s. Thofe occupied by the lower people 
;ire fmall huts, having a rou^d roof, ^d co«^ 
Vered with a certain herb. Tbe huts of the 
Arabs on the banks of the Euphrates are formed 
of branches of the date tree, and have a round 
roof covered with rufli mats. The tents of the 
Bedouins are like thofe of the Kurdes and Ti/r- 
comans. They have the afpeft of a tattered hut. 
I have formerly remarked, that they are formed 
pf coarfe fluffs prepared by the women. 

The palaces and houfes of Arabians of rank 
^ifplay no exterior magnificence. Ornaments 

^re 
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are not to be expelled in the apartments 
of men who are ftrangers to all luxury, ex- 
cept what confifls in the number and the ya« 
lue of the horfes, fervants, and arms which they 
keep. The poor fpread their floors with draw 
j mats, and the rich with fine carpets. No perfon 
j even enters a room, without having firft put oflF 
[ his flioes. A Frenchman boafls of having main- 
tained the honour of his nation, by wearing his 
fhoes in the governor of Mecca's hall of audi- 
ence. It is jufl fuch another boafl, as if an 
Arabian envoy ihould vaunt of trampling on the 
chairs of an European Lord. 
, The men* of every family always occupy the 
fore part of the houfe, and the women the back 
part. If the apartments of the men are plain, 
thofe of the women are, on the contrary, moft 
ftudioufly fet oflF with decorations. Of this I 
faw a fpecimen in a haram, which was nearly 
finiihed for a man of rank. One room in it was 
wholly covered over with mirrors j the roof, 
the walls, the doors, the pillars, prefented all fo 
many looking glafles. The floor was to be fet 
with fofas, and fpread with carpets. 

Arabians, in circumflances v/hich admit not 
of their having feparate apartments for the fe- 
males of the family, are careful, whenever they 
carry a ftranger into the houfe, to enter before 
him, and cry Tariky retire« Upon this notice, 

given 
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* given by the mafter of the houfe» the women 
inftantly difappear, and even his very befl: 
friends fee not one of them. A man muft^ in- 
deed, deny himfelf this fight ; for it is reckoned 
highly impolite to falute a woman, or even to 
look her ftedfafUy in the face. To avoid re- 
ceiving flrangers in their houfes, fhopkeepers 
fuid artiüms expofe their wares, and follow 
their refpedive trades, in the open ftreets. 

The retired life of the women difpofes them 
to behave refpedbfully to the other fex. I met 
a Bedouin lady, who, purely out of refpeft, left 
the road, and turned her back upon me ; and I 
faw her do the fame to other men. I feveral 
times have feea women kifs the hands of a man 
pf diftin^ion, or kneel to kifs his feet. 

The great often have in their halls bafons 
with jets d'eauj to cool the air. I have men«> 
tioned that which we faw in the Imam of Sana's 
hall of audience. The edges of the bafoii were 
coated with marble, and the reit of the Soor 
was covered with rich carpets. 

As t|ie people of the Eaft wifh to keep their 
floors very clean, they fpit very little, although 
they fmoke a great deal. Yet to fpit is not rec- 
koned a piece of impolitenefs. I have feen foine 
perfons of rank ufe a fpitting-box, and others 
fpit on the bottom of the wall, behind the 
cufhions on which they fat^ 

As 
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As the floors are fpread with carpets, and 
eulhions are laid round the walls, one cannot (it 
down, without inconvenience, on the ground ; 
and the ufe of chairs is unknown in the Eaft. ^ 
The Arabians praftife feveral different modes of 
fitting* When they wifh to be very much at 
their eafe, they crofs their legs under the body. 
I found indeed, by experience, that this mode of 
fitting is the moil commodious for people who 
wear long clothes, and wide breeches, without 
any confining ligatures. It feems to afford 
better reft, after fatigue, than our pofture of fit- 
ting upon chairs. In prefence of fuperiors, an 
Arab fits* with his two knees touching each 
other, and with the weight of the» bodj refting 
upon the heels. As in this pofilion a perfon 
occupies lefs room than in the othlr, this is the 
pofture in which they ufually pjjace themfelves 
at table. I often tried it, but fovmd it extremely 
uneafy, and could never accuftom myfelf to it« . 
In many parts of Arabia, there are long, low 
chairs, made of ftraw mats ; but they fit crofs- 
legged on them, as well as on the carpets. 

The life which the Arabians lead in their 
houfes, is fo vacant and unvaried, that they can- 
ftot help feeling it irkfome. Their natural vi- 
vacity prompts them to feek amufements out of 
doors. They frequent coffee-houfes and mar- 
kets, and are fond of affembling in public meet- 
ings 
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ings as often as poffible. Yet they have nof 
the fame means of diverfion as other nations- 
What I have formerly faid concerning the a^ 
mufements of the inhabitants of the Eaft, re- 
fpeds the Arabians only in part. They ar^ 
often obliged to take' up with fedentary and do- 
meftic amufements, which to Europeans appear 
very infipid. 

It is, no doubt, to divert the taedium of a feden-« 
tary life, that the people of the Eafttnake fo much 
ufe of tobacco. The Arabians, notwithftanding. 
the natural drynefs of their conftitution, and the 
warmth of th^ir climate, fmoke ftill more than 
the inhabitants of the northern provinces of 
Afia. They ufe the long Perfian pipe, which ( 
have already defcribed. A cuftom peculiar to 
Arabia, is, that perfons of opulence and fa- 
fliion carry always about them a box filled 
with odoriferous wood. They put a bit of this 
wood into any perfon's pipe, to whom they wi(h 
to exprefs particular refpeft ; and it communi- 
cates to the tobacco a fragrant fmell, and a very 
agreeable tafte. 

I never faw the Arabians ufe opium^ like the 
Turks and the Perfians. Inftead. of taking this 
gratification^ they conftantly chew Kaad. This 
is the buds of a certain tree, which are brought? 
in fmall boxes from the hills of Temen. Per- 
fons who have good teeth chew thefe buds juft 

a» 
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Ab they come from the tree : For the ufe of old 
men it is firft brayed in a mortar. It feems to be 
from fafliion merely diat thefe buds are chewed; 
for they have a difagreeable tafte ; nor could we 
^cuftom ourfeives to them» I found Ukettife that 
Kaad has a parching efFed upon the conftitu* 
tiam and ia unfavourable to fleq>* 

The lower people are fond of mfiog thdr 
^irits to a ftate of into«ic»<ion« Aß they have 
no ftrong drinli:» they^ for thiß purppfe, finpke 
Hßfcbifcb^ which is the dried leaves of % iprt of 
J^emp. This fmpke exalts theif courftgfs» and 
throws them into a ftate in which delight* 
fill vtli(«s danc.e before the imagination. One 
pf our Arabian fervaflts, ^fter fmoki^g Haf^ 
^bifib^ met idth four foldier« in the ^fe^i^ add 
»tta/cked the whole party* Ope of the foldietv 
gave him a found beating, jmd brought him 
borne to U9.. Ko^thftaiidipg his mifliap, he 
would not make himfelf eafy, but ^11 imagined^ 
fuch was the effeft of his intoxicaticmi that he 
was a match for any four men* 
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CHAP. m. 

Of ibe Food ^ Oi AraUans^ and tbdr Manntr tf Ea6ng^ 

As the people of the Eaft fqnat themfelves upon 
the ground when they fit, fd their manner of 
eating at meals is conformable to this Mray of 
fitting. They fpread a large tloth in the mid« 
die of the room, put upon this cloth a fmall 
table only one foot high, and upon the table a 
large round plate of tinned copper« Upon this 
ftre fet different copper diihes, neatly« tinned 
«thin and Without. Inftead of table napkins^ 
Arabians of tätik ufe a long linen cloth, whi^h 
thofe at table pteit under their knees. Where 
this linen cloth is wanting, levery one ufes a 
fmall handkerchief of his bWn» They ufe no 
knives nor forks. The Tuf ks have fometimes 
Xnrooden or horn fpoons^; but the Arabians ufe 
their fingers with great dexterity, and eat all 
difhes with the hand. 

Were we to judge them by the ftandard of 
our own manners, the people of the Eaft behave 
very indecently at an European table. I could not 
help being much (truck by the behaviour of the 
firft Turk I faw eat, who was the comptroller of 
the cuftoms of the Dardanelles» in company 

with 
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vrith whom I happened to fup at the Frencli 
Confurs table. That Turk tore his meat in 
pieces with his fingers, and wiped them with his 
napkin. My furprife at this mode of eating 
ceafed' when I became more familiar with the 
manners of thofe people. They knowtiot the ufe 
of table napkins, and fuppofe them to be hand- 
kerchiefs, with which they are to wipe them« 
felves. They are much at a lofs when a piece 
of meat is to be cut ; for they think it indecent to 
make ufe of the left hand in cutting it, as with it 
they perform their ablutions. They manage 

better when the meats are, after their own &• 

,/ 

ihion, cut into fmall bits, before being fet down 
on the table. We, Europeans, were at firfl 
ihocked to fee fo many hands in the diih toge^ 
ther. But, as the Mahometans are obliged, by 
the laws of their religion» to pay the utmoft at- 
tention to perfonal cleanlinefs, and are habitu« 
ated to it, there is in reality little difierence, in 
point of delicacy, between their mode of eating 
and ours. 

The more eminent Schiechs in the defart eat 
of nothing but PiAitr, or boiled rice. It is ferved 
up in a very large wooden plate. The company 
fit down and eat, one after another, till the 
whole contents of the plate be exhaufled, or 
they are fatisfied. In the houfes of perfons 
of difÜnftion in the towns^ feveral of thefe phtes 
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are fet, one upon another, in a pyramidical 
form* When the mailers rife, the fenrants fk 
down at the fame tabk, and eat up what re- 
mains. 

The meal was ferved up in a different ftyle at 
Merdin^ where I dined with fifteen of the Wai* 
ft;od/s officers. A fervant ftood in the middle 
of the company^ to fet down and remove th^ 
difhes which were brought in by the other fer« 
, vants. Hardly was a plate fet down upon the 
table, when fixteen hands were thruft into it, 
all at once, and foon emptied it of its contents, 
efpeciaUy when this was pa^ry^i which the inha- 
bitants of the Eaft, whofe drink is water, are 
paffi(mately fond of. They eat with amazing 
quicknefs in the Eaftl Ät M^rdin we emptied 
more than fourteen plates withjn lefs than twen<> 
ty minutes. 

The Muflulmans in general, and particularly 
the Arabs, repeat always a fliort prayer before 
fitting down to a meal, *^ In the name of the 
moft merciful God.'' When any one has done 
eating, he rifes, without waiting for the reft, and 
^ fays, *« God be praifed.'* They drink little 

^ while they eat ; but, as they rife from the table, 

after wafhing, they drink fome cold water, and 
a cup of coffee. 
.The Arabians, in the eaftem part of this 
i country^ are nyt left fond than the Tntks of 

coffee. 



cpSee, w^iich they alfo call Kakwf» They pre» 
pare it in the maimei' which we have adopted 
from them« The pfily ditference« l^etween theic 
mode of preparing it and ours, is, that they, in- 
ftead of grinding their coflfee-beans, pound them 
in a- mortar» We carried a co&ee-*miU with ps 
into Arabia^ but foon found the taftepf the 
pounded coffee much fuperiqr to that of the 
ground, and left off ufing our mill. The pound«» 
ing feems better to exprds the oily parts of the 
bean, which give the coffee its peculiar reliflu 
The people of the Eaft always drink their coffee 
without either milk pr fugar« 

It is odd enough that, in Yemen, the proper 
country of which the coffee plant is a native, 
there fliould be fo little coffee dnmk. It is there 
called BunHf and is fuppofed to have heating 
effe&s upon the blood« ' The iavourite drink cf 
the Arabian^ of this proyince is prepared from 
the hiifks of coffee-beans, iDightly roafted, and 
pounded. It is called Kabwe^ or more com* 
monly Kifcbery It taftes like teat, and is thought 
refreflung. People of diftinäion drink it out of 
porcelain cups, and the lower fort out of cups 
pf coarfe eart&ern ware. 

Although the Muffubnans »re forbidden th$ 
ufe of iali intoxicating liquors^ yet many <^ 
them are paffionately fond of thefe, and drinlt 
them privately, and at night, in their own 

houfes. 
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houfes. Our ph3riician faw, is the houfe of e 
rich merchant at Loheia, all the neceflary in- 
ftruments for diftilling brandy. On the fron* 
tiers pf Arabia, where there are Chriftians, both 
mne and fpiritous liquors are to be found i but 
in Arabia, none of thefe, are to be obtained, 
except from the Jews oi Sana, who have great 
plenty, and diat of excellent quality. They 
fupply their countrymep ; but, having no calks, 
they are obliged to carry their wine and brandy 
in copper veffsis, which renders the ufe of 
them dangerous to the health. The Engliih, 
too, fometimes bring Arrack from India to 
Mokha. 

At Loheya, we bought a fort of wine, pre- 
pared from an infrifion of dry grapes in watery 
in a pot which is buried in the ground, to make 
the liquor ferment. We had alfo oflSnred to us 
a thick, white liquor, called Bufa^ which is pre- 
pared frcHn meal mixed with water, and brought 
into a ftate of fermentation. It is, ufed at Bafra, 
and is ftill more common in Armenia, where 
the inhabitants keep it in lai^e earthera pots, 
half buried in the ground, and draw it out 
for ufe by the infertion of reeds. A proof 
of the permanency of national cuftom» is, that 
Xenophon found this iame liquor ufed ih 
Armenia, and preferved in this very manner (r). 

The 
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The Arabians are, in general, a fober, frugal 
nation, which is probably the caufe of thdr lean«- 
nefs, and feemingly ftinted growth. Their 
ufual articles of food are rice, pulfe, milk, but« 
ter, and Keimai^ or whipped cream. They 
are not without animal food ; but they feldom 
eat of it ; for it is thought very unwholefome 
in thefe hot countries. Mutton is the moft 
common fpecies of animal food ufed here ; and 
on it the Arabians of the defart chiefly liveL 
As the caftradon of animals, though not forbid- 
den by the Muflulman law, is little pra£tifed 
here, wedder-mutton is ne^er ufed by the Ara- 
bians. 

The common people in Arabia have little other 
food, but bad bread made of Durra ^^ fort of 
coarfe millet, by kneading it with camel's milk, 
oil, butter, or greafe. I could not eat of this 
bread at firft, and would have preferred to it 
^e word bread I had ever eaten in Europe ; but 
the people of the country, being accuftomed to 
it, prefer it to barley bread, which they think 
too light. 

The modes of baking bread are different in 
difierent places of Arabia. In the fhip in which 
we fidled from Jidda to Loheya, there was a fail- 
lor^ whofe taflc every afternoon was to prepare 
Durra for next day's bread. He broke and 
bruifed the grain between two ftones, one of 

which 
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SKrhkh was convex» the othei* concavie. Of the 
ineal thus prepared, he formed doughy and then 
divided it into fmall cakes. In the meantimfe» 
the oven was h6üLed ^ but it was fimply in 
earthen pot glazed ; and a fire of charcoal was 
kindled up within it; When the oven was fuf* 
ficiently heated^ the cakes ieere laid agaihft the 
fides of the^ pot^ without removing the coats, 
and in a few moments the bi-ead was taken up 
iialf-roafted^ and was eaten hot. 

The Arabians of the defart ufe a heated plate 
bf iron» or a gridiron, in preparing their cakes* 
When they have no gridiron, they roll their 
dough into balls, and put it either among live 
coals^ or into a fire of camels dung; where they 
cover it till it is penetrated by the heaft They 
then remove the aihes, and eat the bread, while 
it is fcarcely dlry, and fl:ill hot; In the towns, 
the Arabians have ovens like oiits i their bread 
is of barley-meal, and of the form and thicks 
jiefs of our pancakes ; but they never give it 
enough of the fil^; 

tt is fingular that the Arabs, who are no 
ibangers to the invention of mills, fliould ttill 
continue the old and troublefome pradice of 
bruifing their grain with (tones, widiout machi« 
nery. But I fufpe£t that they find bread made 
of meal prepared in this way to tafte more 
agreeably than that which is made of meal that 

has 
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has iieen ground in a mill. The negroes, of 
certain Countries in Africa, are faid to prefer 
the mode of bruifing their maize upon a (tone, 
even after they have Hved long among Euro* 
peans. 



CHAP. IV. 

Cf thi Drefs and Faßions of the Arabians* 

MThen fpeaking of the drefs of the inhabitants 
of the Eaft in general^ I communicated fome 
idea of the drelles ufed by the Arabians. I 
defcribed the drefs of people of difUiiftion in 
Yemen, when I had occafion to mention the 
drefs of cerenuHiy with wtii^ I was favoured 
by the Imam of Sana. But there is a great va- 
riety in the national drefles of the Aral^ians, 
and various fafhions prevail among them^ which 
I muft not leave unnoticed. 

Nothing can be more inconvenient or expen^ 
five than the head-drefs worn by Arabians of 
fafliion« They wear fifteen caps^ one over an- 
other, fijme of which are indeed of linen, but 
the reftvof thick cloth or cotton. That which 
covers all the reft is ufually richly embroidered 
with gold, and has always fome fentence of the 
Koraiv embroidered upon it. Over all thefe 

Vou II, <J g caps 
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caps they wrap a large piece of muflin, called a 
Safchj ornamented at the ends, which flow 
loofe upon the (houlders, with filk or golden 
fringes. As it muft be very difagreeable, in a 
hot country, to have the head always loaded 
in this manner, the Arabians, when in their 
own houfes, or with intimate friends, lay afide 
this, ufelefs weight, all to one pr two of the caps. 
But, before perfons whom they are obliged tq 
treat with ceremony or refpcft, they dare not 
appear without their turbans. Thofe who de^ 
fire to pafs for men of learning, difcover their 
pretenfions by the bulk of their turbans. '> 

Arabians of rank wear one piece of drefs, 
lyhich is not in ufe among the other inhabitants 
of the Eaft. This i$ a piece of finp Ijnen upoq 
the (houlder, which feems to have been origin^ 
ally intended to fhelter the wearer from the fuit 
and rain, but is now merely ornamental. 

The common clafs of Arabs wear only two 
caps, with the Safch carelefsly bound on the 
head. Some have drawers and a fhirt ; but the 
greater number have only a piece of linen about 
their loins, a large girdle with the Jambea^ and 
a piece of cloth upon the fhoul4ers ; in other 
refpeäs they are naked, having neither fhoes 
nor ftockings. In the highlands, where the 
climate is colder, the people wear fheep (kins, 
f he fcanty clothes which they wear through the 

day, 
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day, are alfo theif covering by night ; the cloth 
fwaddled about the waift ferves for a mattrafs ; 
and the linen garment worn about the loins is 
a fheet to cover the Arab while he jleeps« Tho 
highlanders, to fecure themfelves from being 
infefted by infeds, fleep in facks. 

Perfons in a middle rank of life wear, in- 
(lead of flioes, fandals, being merely fingle foles^ 
or fometimes thin pieces of wood, bound upon 
the foot with a ftrap of drefled leather. People 
of better fortune ufe flippers, like thofe worn 
through the reft of the Eaft ; and this is alfo 
the drefs for the feöt Worn by the women. 

The ordinary drefs of the Arabs is indeed 
fimple enough ; but they have alfo a fort of 
great coat, without fleeves, called Abbaj which 
is (impler ftilL I was acquainted with a blind 
taylor at Bafra, who earned his bread by making 
Abbas; fo that they cannot be of a very nice 
0iape, or made of many pieces^ In Yemen they 
are worn only by travellers ; but in the pro- 
. vince of Lachfa, the Ab^ is a piece of drefs 
Commonly ufed by both fexes. 

In feveral places in Arabia, the men wear no 
drawers ; but thefe with a latge ihirt are all the 
drefs ufed by the lower womsn^ In the Teha-» 
ma, women of this clafs wrap a linen cloth about 
their loins in the manner of drawers. The wo-» 
' men of Hedsjas veil their faces, like thofe of 

Egyp^ 
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Egypt, with a narrow piece of linen, whicb 
leaves both the eyes uncovered» In Temen, 
they wear a larger veil, which covers the face. £> 
entirely, that the eyes can hardly be difcemed»« 
At Sana and Mokha, they cover the face with a 
gauze veil, which is often embroidered with 
gold. They wear all rings on their fingers, 
aripis, nofe, and ears. They fbdn their nails 
red, and their hands and feet of a browniib 
yellow colour, with the juice of the plant EU 
benne* The circle of the eyes, and even the 
eye-lafhes, they psont black, wich a preparation 
of lead ore called KachbeL The men fometimes 
imitate this mode of painting the eyes with 
Kochbel ; but perfons of fenfe laugh at fo eflfe^ 
minate a pradice* 

This mode of ftaining the fkin of a brown 
colour, is poilibly uied by the women of thö 
low country, in confequence of the natural fal- 
lownefs of their complexion. They fancy, that, 
when the whole body is brown, the peculiar 
darknefs of the countenance will efcape obfer* 
vation. I conje&ure this much concerning th^ 
women, from the pradice ei the men^ they 
going almoft: naked, rub the body all over with 
Elh€7in€j and thus become entirely brown. 

The women of Yemen alfo make black ptmc«' 
tures in their face to improve their beauty. 
Their natural complexion is a deep yellow ; but,, 

:itmong; 
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among the hills, are peribns of fair complexions 
and fine faces, and there even among the pea^ 
£mtry. In the towns, thefe women, who think 
themfehres handfome, lift up their veils to iheW 
their beauty, whenever they think they can do 
it unobferved. 

Fafhion (hews its influence, in a particular 
manner, in the modes in which the hair and 
beard are worn in Arabia. In the Imam of 
Sana's dominions, all men, of whatever ftation, 
ihave their heads. In other parts of Yemen, 
all men, even the Shiechs, preferve their hair, 
wrap it in a handkerchief, and knot it up be- 
hind ; caps and turbans are not in ufe there. 
Some of the highlanders keep their hair long 
and loofe, and bind the head with fmall cords. 

£very body, without exception, wears the 
beard of its natural length ; but the Arabs keep 
their muftachios very fhort. In the highlands 
of Yemen, wixere few ftrangers are ever feen, 
it is difgracefttl to appear wifhout a beard. Our 
fervant wore only his muftachios; and thofe 
good highlanders fancied that we had fhaven 
him by way of punifhment for fome fault. 

The Turks, on the contrary, fhave their 
beards, and keep only their muftachios long. 
Among this nation, the beard is an eniign of 
honour and dignity; and therefore the flaves 
and domeftic fervant^ of great men are obliged 

to 
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to keep thepifelves clofe fhaven. The Perlrani 
wear long muflachios, and clip their beards iit 
an aukward enough fafliion. The Kurdes (have 
their beards, but preferve their muflachios, with 
a lift of hair upon eacl^ cheek. 

The Arabians have all black beards. Some old 
men, when their beards are whitened by time, 
dye them red ; but this practice is generally dif-^ 
approved. The Perfians blacken their beards, 
although naturally blacky and continue to do fo, 
till a very advanced age. Turkifli gravity 
could not endure the ufe of this fafhion of orna-^ 
ment. Some young noblemen are indeed be^ 
ginning to imitate this Perfian mode, in order 
to difguife the whitenefs of their beards ; foi* 
this colour of their hair is more common m 
Turky than in the fouthern regions of Afia. A 
white beard is thought by the Turks to be very 
unbecoming for a man of rank. ' 

When Turks, who have had themfelves (haven 
in their youth, determine upon fuffering their 
beards to grow, they obferve the ceremony of pro- 
nouncing a Fatbuy which is coniidered as a vow to 
preferve their hair untouched by a razor through 
the reft of life« The Mahometans perhaps fancy, 
as fome travellers have reprefented, that angels 
occupy their beards. It is at leaft certain, that 
a man who cuts his beard, after having once de^^ 
^ermined to preferve ic long, is feverely puniflx 

ed 



^d for the breach of his vow. At Bafra, he 
would be condemned to receive three hundred 
1>lows with a flick, but might indeed, for a round 
fum,.efcape the puniihnient. An inhabitant of 
that city, who had, twelve years before I vifited 
it, (haven himfelf in a drunken fit, fied to India, 
and durfl never return, for fear of the difgrace, 
and the punifhment, which he had merited both 
by his (having and his drunkenn^fs. 

The Jews, through all the Eafl, preferve their 
beards from their youth. They wear the beard 
not in the fame form as the MuiTulmans and 
Chriflians, fhaving none of it about the temples 
and the ears. To diilinguifh themfelves ftill 
more from the reft of mankind, they retain' two 
tufts of hair hanging over their ears. Thefq 
Jews of Arabia refemble thofe of Poland ; only 
they have a more decent and lefsr beggarly af- 
peft. They dare not wear the turban, but arc 
obliged to content themfelves with a fmall bon^ 
net. Neither are they fuflfered to drefs in any 
colour but blue ; all their clothes are of blue 
cloth. They are alfo forbidden the ufe of the 
Jambea. 

As there are many Banians fettled in Arabia, 
I (hall add a few words refpefting their drefs. It 
confifts of a turban of a particular form, a piece 
of linen upon the (houlders, another piece of li«. 
peii fixed by a ft ring iabout their loins,' and flip-' 

pers, 
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pers. Some alfo wear over thefe pieces of drefe 
a long white robe, which fdaits upon the haunch- 
es, and fits clofe upon the body and the arms« 
Thefe Indians ufed to drefs entirely in white ; 
but they received, fome years lince, an' order 
from Sana, enjoining them to wear red clothes. 
To obtain a difpenfation from this change of 
drefs, they paid a confiderable ium to the Imam, 
and the order was revoked. They were foon 
after enjoined, by another edlft, to wear a red, 
inftead of a white turban : But, not choofing to 
buy off in this inftance, they obeyed, .and now 
wear a red turban^ with the reft of their drefs 
ffljite. 



CHAP. V. 

jiraKan PoliUnefs. 

In Yemen, Oman, and Perfia, an European 
is treated with as much civility as a Mahometan 
would find in Europe. Some travellers com- 
! plain of the rude n^anners of the inhabitants of 
the Eaft ; but it muft be allowed that the Euro*» 
peans often involve themfelves in embarraffments 
in thefe countries, by being the firft to exprels 
contempt or averfion for the MufTulmans. A 
^rpof of the defire of thqfe governments to ob« 

tain 
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tain the friendflup of Europeans, is their exa£):- 
ing eafier duties of cuftoiti from them than from 
5tfter nations, as t had occafion to remark^ both 
in Perfia, and throughout all Arabia. 

In Turkey they are lefs kindly treated. A 
comparifon of the manners of the Turks ^itli 
tfao& of the Arabians will bed prove the fupe*^ 
tiof pohtenefs of the latter nation« 

The Turks in general hate Europeans ; pro* 
bably ftom an indiftind remembrance of the 
bloody urars which they have at different times 
waged with the inhabitants of the Weft; ChiU 
dren ate« with theih, as much tetrified at the 
name of European as with us at the name of 
Turk. Turks, in the fervice of Europeans, con« 
lider their mafters' as indebted to thöm for pro» 
teäioQ^ yet are defpifed by their countrymen 
£Dr eating the bread of Ghtiftians, and at Con* 
ftantinople are nicknamed fwine-herds. The ^ 
Europeans are held in particular abhorrence at 
Damietta, Damalcus, and Eahinu The Ara^ 
bians, having never had any quarrels ^^th the in- 
habitants of Europe, have not the fame reafons 
for viewing them with averfion« 

Neither are the Chriftians of the Eaft treated 
^ually well in all the different parts of Afia.- 
Hie Armenians and Georgians are not ill 
looked upon in Perfia j and may afpire to the 
firft pofts in the army, without changing thdf 

Yohi n* H h religion/ 
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religion. I was myfelf acquainted at Shint 
with a Elhan^ and fereral officers, who were 
Chriftians, and natives of Georgia. The Turks 
'i again admit no Chriftian foldiers into their 
/armies, and regard their Chriftian fellow fub- 
i je£ts with the moft infolent contempt. 
• In Arabia, the Chriftians are called Nqffara 
or Nufrani. As they are incapable of any ho- 
nourable office in this country, the moft re- 
^ fpedable among them arc merchants. The~ A- 
! räbians,~lbr this reafon^ give every Chriftian of 
/ a decent appearance the title either of Cb auadß 
\ Jej or ofBar/agaHj two appellations both lignify- 
\ing merchant. A Chriftian of more ordinary 
drefs and equipage is called Mallinij or mafter^ 
as they fuppofe fuch a one to be an artifan. I 
had afiumed the name of Abdallah^ and was ac- 
cordingly called in Arabia Cbauadsje Abdalla^ 
and in Perfia Abdalla Aga. In Natolia, where 
the Turkifli language prevails^ and jcivility feems 
to be unknown, the Turks call the Chriftians of the 
£aft Dijaurlery a term extremely contemptuous. 
A Turk, who had hired me his mules for the 
journey between Aleppo and Konie, and was 
confequently in my fervice, never gave me an- 
other name than Dsjaur. I told him indeed!« 
that I was not a Dsjaur^ but a Frank ; and he 
afterwards gave me the name of Frank or Ab- 
dallah. 

The 
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The behaviour of the Turks to the Cbrtftians 
correfponds to the reproachful language inivhich 
they addrefs them. In the Turkifh empnre, 
Chriftians are obliged to wear a badge, which 
marks their fervile condition, and to pay a 
poll-tax. In Conftantinople, ChrifUans, as 
V they pafs, are required either to fweep the 
ftreets, and remove the filth, or to pay mo^ 
ney, that they may be excufed. Thefe vexa* 
tious impofitions are not warranted by the go- 
vernment ; but fo abje^l is the condition of the 
Chriftians, that they dare not complain of an 
injury fuffered from a Mahometan. They are 
in danger of being infulted if they appear in 
the ftreets on days of public feftivity. I fhall 
mention one inftance, out of many, which I 
witneffed, of the infolence of the Turks. In 
Natolia, we met in the high way with a Turk, 
who being about to mount his horfe,* compelled 
an hoiieft Greek merchant to alight from hig 
mule, and hold the flirrup to him. An Arab 
would bluih for fuch rudenefs« A Schiech, 
from whom we had hired camels, ufed often to 
prefent his back for a ftep by which I might 
^ount my dromedary. 

I I know enough of the Chriftians of the Eaft, 

^ i^nduce me to believe that their own conduft 

; often draws upon them the contempt of the 

I T^ks ; jit )eaft, the Creek merchants whom I 
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] faw in ISTatoIia were ipean, flatterif^» babbling^ 
I creatures ; qualities which could not but render 
liiem contemptible to a haughty and ferious nz^ 
tion« They would eagerly run to hold the 
ftirrup, not only to a Turk, but even to their 
own Katerdsjh or horfe4iirer8, with whom they 
icondefcend to cultivate a ihameful familiarity. 
A Turk, who was fervant to two Greeks, calldl 
his mafters DsJaurUrfj and they him Bekir Aga^ 
or Mr Bekir. In the prefence of the Turks» 
they call themfelres Dsjaurlers^ and give the 
Turks the pompous titles of Bafchamj Effendum^ 
$uitanum, &c. exclufively ; but, on the contrary, 
in the abfence of the Turks, they difcover an 
infulFerable degree of vanity, and the foftefl 

J names they give them are K^fr and Kopek. 
The Armenians indeed are of a difl^rent charac* 
ter. They are grave and fincere, behave with 
a degree of dignity, and know better how to 
pommand the efteem of the Turks; who treat 
them better than the Greeks. They fometimes^ 
or indeed pretty often, hear themfelves called 
infidels ; bpt this reproach they laugh at, and 
confidently namie themfelves Chriftians, by 
which means they come to receive the fame 
name from the Mahometans. 

In Arabia and Perfia, the Jews are held ttt 

. \ lead as much in contempt ^s' in Europe. In 
^Turkey they are very numerous, and praftiie 

all 
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ldi differem trades« Among thofe of them who 
^tre employed in commerce, are ibmerich bankm» 
who often rife into credit with peo^ in power^ 
imd a&rd protedion to di^ir brethren« The 
Arabians call them JebudL In Turkey, where 
they are infuhed alike by the Muflulmans and 
the Chriftians, they receive the denomination of 
Tscbefiedi which is Hill mofe qj^obrious thaa 
than that of Dsjaur, 
,/. Thcjghiefj^ajuiL Arabian ppiitfinels is hqlgi- 
tality ; a virtue which is hereditary tP^^the na^ 
fion, and which they ftill exercife m its ptimi» 
tive Jimplicity. An ambaflador fent to any 
prince or Schiech has his ezpences defrayed^ 
and receives preients, according to the cuilom 
of the Eaft. A traveller of any dUHndion, 
who flioukl go to fee any great Schiech in the 
defart, would re;:eive the fame treatment, I have ; 
fpoken occafionally of the Kam and Manfitler^ ^ 
or houfesof hofpitable entertainment, in which 
I was received on my travels. What appear 
to diftinguifh the Arabians from tiie other in« 
habitants of the Eaft, is, that they exerdle] 
hofpitality to all, without refpeft of rank or re* 
ligion. 

The AraUans invite all who come in while 
they are at table, to eat with them, whether great 
or fmall, Mahometans or Chriftians« In the 
caravans, I have often had the pleafure of feeing 
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a poor muleteei- prefs paflengers to ffaare hiv 
ntcdlsj and, with an air of fatis&äion, diftri« 
bate his little (tore of bread and dates to whofo- 
crer would accept any part of it from him. I 
have, on the other hand, been fliocked at the 
behaviour even of rich Turks, who retired to a 
comer to eat by themfeWes, that they might 
aroid aflung any one to partake of their £are. 

When a Bedouin Shiech eats bread with ftnuip 
gers, they may tmft his fidelity, and depend 
itpon his prote&ion. A traveller will always do 
well therefore to take an early opportunity of 
fecuring the fiiendfliip of his guide by a meal. 
When two Arabians ialute each other, he who 
^aks firft lays his right hand on his heart, and 
üsf%j^ SalamAleikumy^* or, ** peace be with: you;'- 
the other replies, " Aleiktm ejfalam^^ or, ** with 
^ you be peace." Old perfons commonly add 
their bleffing, or rather, ^^ the mercy and blefling 
•^ of God.'* The MahometansofEgypt and Syria 
t/ neiKi £dule the Chriftians in thefe words ; but 
content themfelves with faying tp ihcin, *^ 5^ 
*• hacbel chair ^ good day,'* or, ^ Sabbeb falamaU 
^ friend, how art thou 2" la Yemen, this dif- 
tinAion is not obferved. The inhabitants of th$ 
highlands of Yemen ufe a fonn of falutatipn, of 
which I could never learn the meaning. 

I long imagined that the ufe of a pecuHar form 
of falutation to Chriftians was owing to the or* 

thodox 
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iSiddox zeal of the Mahometans ; but t hav^ 
fince uhderftood that it is rather o^ving to a Ai«^ 
perftitious averfion in the oriental Chriitians fbt 
the Mufiulman form of faiutatioA. They would 
not fufier me to uie thofe words, and would not 
reply in them to fome Turks who miftook them 
for men of their own nation ; a circumftance 
which eafily happens, as Chriflians fometimes 
ufe the white turban to procure refped, and to 
make robbets fuppofe them Turks. . 

Two Arabs of the defs^t meeting, (hake hands 
more than ten times. Each kifTes his own hand^ 
amd ftill repeats the queftion " how art thou ?'* 
In Yemen, perfons who value themfelves on their 
good-breeding ufe many comptiments. Each 
does a<( if he wilhed the other's hand, and draws 
back his own to avoid receiving the fame ho- 
nour. At length, to end the conteft, the elded 
of the two fuflfers the other to kifs his fingers« 
People of rank embrace their equals ; and all 
treat one another with a degree of politenefs that 
furpriies Grangers. 

At vifits, they obferve nearly the fame cuftoms 
as the other inhabitants of the Eaft. When the 
vifit is an ordinary and familiar one, pipes of 
Kircher and Kaad are always prefented ; on a 
vifit of ceremony, rofe-water and perfumes arc 
added. When it is time for the vifitor to retire, 
ä fervant comes in with a ilalk of rofe-water, and 

befprinkles 
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beffmi^Ies the company ; another perfumes die 
beard of the viiitor, and the wide ileeres of his 
gowxu When we firft faw the ceremonjr nfed, 
which was at Rsfcbid^ we were ä good deal for^ 
prifed to fee a fervant fit down befide os^ and 
caiL water upon our htss^ 



CHAP. VL 

Of ßme pteuliar Cufioms* 

Ik hot countries, cleanlinefs is indifpenfibly ne* 
ceflary to health« The common people, wha 
reafon little, might forget or negleä a care fo 
neceflary to their welfare^ For this reafon^ 
as it fhould feem, have the founders of feveral 
feds enjoined purifications and ablutions as a 
religious duty^ . 

. The Arabians are obliged to be extreme clean^^ 
fy by the la^s equally of their climate and their 
religio^ ; and they obferve thefe precepts with 
the molt fcrupulous exaf^tode^ They not only 
"^i^aih, bathe^ and paif their nails very often, but 
cut away ;ül hairs from the" body j and pluck 
them £rom thofe parts upon which the razor can« 
not bfe employed, that not the leaft impurity may 
remain upon them» Thofe are held in contempt 
irho excercife uncleanly trades, fuch as the fer« 

vants 
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tants at the public baths, barbers, cooks, taii- 
ners, &c. This contempt, however, falls uporl 
the employment, without operating to the ex- 
cluiion of the perfon exercifing it from fociety. 

Much has been faid concerning the origin of 
the cuflom of circumcifing infants, which feems, 
at a firft view, fo abfurd; Some have referi^d 
it to men's difpofition^ to oflfer to the Deity a 
part of what they hold deareft, and value as mod 
precious« But this feems to be an aukward at- 
tempt at pleafantry^ and befides, is not true; 
otherwife circumdfion would be pradifed among 
all nations, in all climates, and would be regard«» 
ed as a religious ceremony ; whereas it fubfifts 
only in hot countries^ and there not as a religir 
9US infütution, but as an old cuflom* 

It is true that feveral nations, in hot climates^ 
do not pra6Sfe it, fuch as the Perfians^ the In- 
dians, and many of the inhabitants of Africa ; 
but thete are others who ofaferve it, although not 
enjoined by the precepts of their religion^ Such 
are the Chriftians of Abylfinia, and many of 
the idolatrous people of Africa; The Mahome- 
tans do not confider circumdfion as a religious 
duty, but merely as a laudable cuftom of theif 
anceftors, worthy of bdng kept up. None but 
die fuperflitious Jews appear to attach ideas of 
religious fanäity to, an obfervance which is pure* 
ly civil. 
i Woh.n. li Th« 
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The cuftom of circumcifing infants certainly 
owes its origin to the phyfical nature of thefe 
<ilimates. There are fonie corporeal defeds and 
infirmities more common in fome countries than 
in others, which this pra£üce has a tendency 
to remedy ; and, where thefe prevail, circumci-* 
lion is tifed^ Nothing is more effeftual in pre-* 
venting thofe difeafes, which, in hot countries^ 
are liable to attack certain parts, than the keep- 
ing of thofe parts very clean by frequent ablu-* 
tiott^ Circumcifion renders this ablution necef* 
fary, and reminds thofe, who might otherwife 
negleft it, of its utility« Legiilatprs have accor« 
dingly thought it their duty to make people 
take fuitable precaution» for the prefervatiön of 
health, by giving this ufefiil cuftom the (an^oa 
of laws civil and religious. 

This conje£lure will appear the mcA*e probable, 
when it is confidered that the pra£tice of circum- 
cifing girls is general in the fame coumries in 
which boys are circumctfed. In Oman, on the 
fiiores of die Perfian Gulph, among the Chrifti- 
aAS of Abyffinia, and in Egypt among the 
ArabtS and Copts^ thi^ latter cuftom is prevalent. 
At Bafra and Bagdad, all the women of Arabian 
blood drcumcife thdr däughters^ as well as their 
fons. At E^ira, the women who perform thir 
operation' are as Welt knbwn^as mldwives. They 
are openfy^i^löd into^1u>tä^s fr^ the fbeets, 

without 
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Without any fecret being made of the intention 
with which they are invited» 

In Egypt, we mentioned to a nobiemjip, who 
had invited us to his country feat, our curiofity 
to know in what manner girls were drcumdfed« 
He immediately made a young Arabian girl, who 
had been circumcifed, and was then eighteen 
years of age, to be called in, and allowed us to 
examine, in the prefence of his fervants, what 
changes had been produced by the operation, 
upon the parts, and even to make a drawing of 
them. I was convinced, that it is alfo out of 
cleanlinefs, and to render ablution eafier, that 
the pra£Hce of circumcifing women has been firft 
adopted. No law has appointed it, any more 
than that of boys ; it is a ufage, not a religious 
duty. 

The corruption pf dead bodies has the moft 
deftru£Hve eflfeds upon the health in hot coun- 
tries ; more fo than in more temperate climates« 
It was therefore neceflary to fecure the inhabi- 
tants, from its noxious influence, by increafing^ 
through religipus motives, their natural averfion 
for dead carcafes,. Mahomet, andfome other 
founders of fe&s, have for this reafon affixed 
ideas of fpiritual impurity to the aö of touch- 
ing a dead body. Some Muflulmans* require 
great purification to deanfe a man thus defiled, 
and feparate him for fome time from fociety. 

The 
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The AxiYoBm are Ids rigid ; yftbat a perfon of 
this nation has had.tbe misfortime to touch a 
carca£^, he waflies himfislf carefully» and» viien 
no mark of external impurity remains» be thett 
retums to the ordinary intercourse t)f life. 

A frugal nation» who regard even fobriety as 
a virtue» muft naturally affix ideas of fliame to 
every thing that indicates amy degree of intern^ 
perance. The Arabians are greyly, üiocked 
when that accident ha]qpen$ to a man» which is 
the natural confequence of the fuJInefe of thein«* 
teftines after too copious a meal» and of the in«- 
digefUon of windy articles of diet. The C^e^ 
valier D^Arvuux has been Uamed as guilty of 
exaggeration in what he fays concerning the de^ 
licacy of the Arabs^ upon, this fcore ; but I ha^ 
found all that he fays of the manners and u&ges 
of this nation to be ftrifUy true. I am; there- 
fore inclined to believe equally what he relates 
concerning things which I could not obferve or 
verify myfelf. It fhould feem that the Arabs 
are not all equally ihocked at fuch an involun- 
tary accident. Tet, a Bedouin» guilty of fuch a 
piece of indecency» would be defpifed by his 
countrymen. The inftance of an Arab of the 
tribe of .fie/&^^ was mentioned to me, who, 
for a reafpn of this fort, was obliged to leave his 
CQiintry, and never dürft return. 
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The ignorance of the Arabians fubjefig tbem 
to all the illufions of fupetflition» They wealr 
almoft all amulets upon their arms ; ' on their 
fingers they have ordinary ringft. Their refi« 
^n i$ faid to oblige diem to take oS* thdr ri^gs^ 
which are of ^old, or fet with precious ftones, 
whenever they fay their prayers, which, if this 
precaution were ne^eded, would be of no effif 
caey. They feem to think, tliat, in order to be 
heayd,^theymuft appear before the Deity in tfaä 
ptmc^ humiliation and abafement« 
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CHAP. L 



Of tie Language jmi. Writing rfthi Areiiam. 

kHz Arabian language, one of the mod: ancient 
and general in the world, has had the fate of 
other living languages, which have ^ been fpoken 

through 
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through many ages, and by the inhabitants of 
different provinces and countries remote from 
pne another. It has gradually undergone fuch 
an alteration, that the Arabic fpoken and written 
by Mahpmet may now be regarded as a dead 
language. 

Prom religious prejudices, perhaps the Mufful- 
mans in general believe,.and the Arabians aflert, 
the language of the Koran, a)id cpnfequently the 
liialed fpoken at Mecca in the days of Mahomet, 
to be the pureft and mod perfe£t of all. That 
dialeft, however, differs fp widely from the mo- 
dern language of Arabia, that it is now taught 
and ftudied in the cpUege of Mecca juft as the 
"ipatin is at Rome« The f^mp is done. through 
Yemen ; and is fo much th^ mors neceff^y, be^ 
caufe the dialed of that province, which 4^fff red 
from that of Mecca eleyen centuries fince, h^ 
fuffered new and very confiderable changes fince 
that period. The dialed of the highlands of 
Yemen is faid to have the ftrongeft analogy to 
the language of the Koran j for thofe highlander$ 
have little intercourfe with ftrangers. The old 
Arabic language is, through all the Eaft, juft 
like Latin in Europe, a learned tongue, to be ac-; 
quired only in colleges, or by the perufal. of thq 
beft authors. . 

There is perhaps no other language diverfi«? 
fied by fo many dialeös as that of Arabia. . The 

natioA 
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nation having extended their conquefts, and 
fent outcolonies through great part of Afia, and al« 
molt over the whole cbafts of Africa j the different 
people conquered by them have been obliged to 
fpeaJc the language of their new mailers and 
neighbours; but thofe people retained at the 
fame time terms and phrafes of their former Ian-» 
guage, which have debafed the purity of the 
Arabic, and formed a diverfity of diate6h. . 

Thefe different dialers in Arabia bear a con« 
fiderable refemblance to thofe of Italy j beyond 
the Confines of Arabia, their reciprocal relations 
to each other are the fame as thofe of the Ian« 
guages of Provence, Spain, and Portugal, and^all 
the others derived ftom the Latin« Even in the 
i^arrow extent ^f the Imam of Sana^s dominions, 
this diverfity of diale&s is very coxiiiderable. Not 
only does the language of the Tehama differ from 
that fpoken in the highlands ; but, even in the 
fame parts of the country, people of rank ufe 
Ivords and phrafes entirely unknown to the reft 
of the people. Thefe dialeäs of Yemen differ 
ftill more widely from thofe ufed by the Bedou^ 
ins in the defart, than from one another. 

The pronunciation of one province differs 
equally from that of Other provinces« Letters 
and founds are often changed in fuch a manner 
as to produce an entire alteration upon the wordsi 
I found the pronunciation of the Southern Arabi 

more 
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more foft, and better adapted to'European organs^ 
than that of the inhabitants of Egypt and Syrian 

A fimilar diverfity of diale£b diftinguiihes the 
Turkiih language. The Turks of Bafra trannot 
nnderftand thofe of Conftantinople^ and are no 
better underftood themfelves by the Turcomans 
ofPerfla* 

Although the Arabian conquerors have intro« 
duced and eftabiiihed their language in the 
countries which they conquered, yet their fub- 
jeAs have not always left off! the ufe of their mo^ 
ther tongue« In Syria and Paleftine, indeed^ 
no language is to be heard but the AraUc; and 
yet the Syriac is not abfolutely a dead language^ 
but is ftill fpoken in feveral villages in the Pa- 
chalick of Damafcus. In many places^ in the 
neighbourhood of Merdin and Moful, the Chri& 
tians ftill fpeak the Chaldean language ^ and the 
inhabitants of the villages who do not frequent 
towns, never hear any other than their mother 
tongue. The Chriftians bom in the cities of 
Merden and Moful, although they (peak Ara« 
bic, write in the Chaldean chara6:ers, juft as 
' the Maronites write their Arabic in Syriac let-* 
tersy and the Greeks the I'urkifb in Greek 
letters. 

Many people living under the dominion of 
the Arabians and Turks have loft the life of 
their mother tongue. The Greeks and Anne« 
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nians fettled in ££[ypt and Syria (peak Arabic ; 
and the fiprvices of their public woröiip are per- 
formed in. two languages at once. In i^atolia^ 
thefe nations fpe^k their own languages in feyeral 
different dialefts. The Turkifli officers fome- 
time^ extend their defpotifm to th§ language of 
their fubjefts. A Pacha pf Kayfar^ yrho, could 
not ^ndure to hear the Greek language fpqken,. 
forbade the Greeks in his Pachalic, under pain 
of death, to ufe any language but the Turkifli. 

Since that prohibition was ilTued, the Chriflians 

* * . » .' ' .... 

oiJKayfar ai^d Angora have continued to fpeak 

* _— _ " ' " * . 

the Tvirkifli, and at prefent do not even under- 
ft^d. their original language, 

.,The Kurdesy y^hp are . nearly independent, 
hav^ preferved thrir ancient lan^uage^ of which 
there are in Kurdißan three principal dialefts. 
I. was informed that the Sabaans. who are coitt- 
monjiy called Chriftians of St John, ftill fpeak 
and write their anciejit language. The moft 
learned of. the. few of this fed, who are fettled 
in Bjafra^.was a farnrierj him I prevailed with to 
Virrite me* out, the characters of his language ; 
but h^ wrote thein fo indiftinCtly, that I could 
form no idea of his alphabet. 

I was not fortunate enough to difcover anj^ 
Hamjarine., infcriptions in Arabia, although I 
had learnt that there, were fuch in feveral places 
written in abfplute^y unknown charafters. I have 

. V9L. II, K Is already 



^reädy fpöken, in the proper fd^ce, «^ pi l|i« 
fcription, probably ftiU more ancient^ which 
tträ^ &own me bf a Dutch renegado, and of 
vhich the chara^ers bore ä great refembiance 
to thöfe of the infcriptions among th6 rcdns of* 
Ferfepolis. A Märötütt of Mmttt Libanus re- 
lated to tt6» that gtottps and ruins were to be 
feen upon a hill iii his country, on which wer^ 
ilftkliotrn Inferiptions, moft probabfy Phoenf- 

dan. 

Ihe Arabia charaAer, which was anciently 
in ufe, bvif i^ now entirely loft, was the Kuße. 
It Ibems to have been the alphabet of the Arabi- 
ans of Meqca ; for the Koran was originally writ- 
ten in kufic chatafters/ The inhabitants of Ye- 
^len have always ufed a different alphabet, and 
therefore could not read the Koran, wh^ rt wai 
iiril publilhed, af^er the death of Mahomet. In 
Yemen, I copied fome ^nlcriptions In Kufic cha- 
raä:ers, which had been engraven in the twelfth 
century. Thefe charaftets being in fome degree 
of a fquare form, a^e ftill ufed in infcriptions. 

I had flattered myfelf, that I might obtain 
fome light from medals concerning the aücient 
written characters of this nation; but medals 
are extremely rare in.Atabia; when found, 
they are ^pmmonly fold to the goldfmiths, and 
immediately melted down. In KürdiftaO, a great 
quantify of Grecian, Roman, aAd Perfian medals, 

have 



have t)6en dug up, and of thdm better care is 
taken i in places remote from great totms, they 
are ufed as current nlOQ^y, 

The invention of the modern chara&efs, which 
are verf jiHereat füim ihe Kufic^ is äfqribed to 
a vizier« The Arabians, ' Periians, and Turi(9^ 
write Arabic in fets of chära^ers differing in 
fevleral ^particulars frpm .one änotber* They have 
isdfo different modes of writing for different fpmyi 
of l)üfinefs5 eacb of vhich has its particiil^ 
ftame* ' 

The hand-writing of the Arabians in tbfe COQi^ 
mon bufinefs of life is not legible; The prien* 
laJs, 'hdwerer^ value th^mfel ves on their writing^ 
^d havecahied the art of iha^ng b/ea^dfol wi;U-* 
ten characters to high perfeffibn« But the Ät?^^ 
ans value chiefly a fpeties of ^legahce^ which cpiv- 
fillsin their manner of joi^ng their letter;^, t^c 
want of which makes themfelves dlQikis the ftyle 
in which Arabic books are printed in !^ur(^. 

They fign their letters with a forf "of pypher^ 
to prevent the po£|Jbility of counteriQ^tUig theiy 
Hj^nzture ) at leaft, the great and the Jearüed dfi 
fo. Their letters folded are an inch in hread;th^ 
ajdd the leaves are pafted tqgether at one end; 
They cannot feai them ; fqf wax is lb foft in hoi 
jtsountries that it caxmot retain an impreffion* 

i 
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CHAP. n. 

Of the Educatioii and Schools of the AraUam. . 

'The monarchs of the Eafl do not take the fame 
care, or lay out the fame expence, for the encou- 
ragement of fcience as the fovereigns of Europe, 
tn Arabia^ therefore, are neither numerous aca- 
demies, nor men of profound learning. 

Yet . the Arabian youth are not entirely ne- 
glefted» Jn the cities, many of the loweft of the 
people are taught both to read and write ; the 
fame qualifications are alfo common among the 
Shiechs of the defart, and in Egypt. Perfons of 
diflinftion retain preceptors in their families to 
inftru£k their children and young flaves; for 
they bring up fuch of their young flaves as ap- 
pear to poiTefs natural abilities, like children of 
the family. 

In almoft every mofque is a fchool, denomi- 
hated Maddrajfcj having a foundation for the 
fupport of teachers, and the entertainment and 
inftruÄion of poor fcholars. In great towns, are 
likewife other fchools, to which people of middle 
rank fend their children to receive religious in- 
ftrudion, and. to learn' reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. I have often feen fchools of this 
ibrt in the market place ; they are open like 

ihops 
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(hops to\«^rds the ftreet. The noife and appear^ 
Änce of paffengets does not feem to divert the 
attention of the fcholars, who fit before a fmall 
Adky and read their leflbns aloud, balancing 
themfelves conftantly in tKeir feats ; to fuch a 
degree does motion appear neceflary to roufe and 
Iceep up the attention of the inhabitants of hot 
. countries. ' No gitls attend thefe fcliools j they 
are privately taught by wonien, 

Beiide thefe fmall fchools, there are fome mort 
confiderable feminaries of education in fome great 
towns in Arabia. Thefe are colleges in which 
the fciences of aftronomy, aftrology, philofbphy, 
and medicine are taught ; in thefe the Arabi- 
ans, although poffeffed of natural abilities, have, 
for want of good books and mafters, made but 
little progrefs« In the dominions of the Imam, 
there hav€ long been two iambus academies; 
one at Zebid for Sunnitesj and the other at Va- 
fnar for the Zeidites. When I paffed through 
thefe two cities, I happened to negled making 
myfelf acquainted with the prcfeffors, or ac- 
quiring any knowledge of their' fyftem of in- 
ftniftion. I fuppofe, however, that the fame 
ftudies are cultivated in thefe two academies as 
in that of Dsjamea el Afljar at Eahira. 

The interpretation of the Koran, and the 

'I 

lludy of the ancient hiftory of the Mahometans, 
are the principal employments of men of letters 

among 
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among the Anbiaiis. TheTe ftucUes Uka v^ 
much time ; £or the iludeat vmH i\ot only ac- 
quire the ancient Arabic» Jbut idfo mal^ himfelf 
£miiliair with ali the oainrnenfatpr$ on the K^ 
T^Mf the number of whom is yary confiderable» 
I wa3 inloraied« that all meo of letter;» mldet- 
go a public examinatiQn» before tbiey can be 
|sromotod to wf imflopamtf civil or oxJefi«* 
aftical. Yet thoUs examinations are futdjr con* 
jdudsd with paxtiaUty^y for manj peribni^ indiit 
JBrentljr qualified« rife to conüderable offices^ 
whHe men of merit are often obliged to a£l a^ 
tranficribera or fchoolmafters. 



The ' Ar^wans ham been altray3 .accounted ad-» 
inirets of fotaj^ Their eaxiy Jbiftory records 
many inftasces of tlh f eiHmadon in which they 
held ihis artt even before the jda^s of Mabometi 
and of the glory which any^bomly acquired that 
jiroduced a poet 

The Arahianii have :0o great yod» among 
ikem at jpreieot, akhpu^ thqr ftiU cul^iratc^ 
jpoetry, and fometimes jirwaird tbofe whp excel 
in it. The beftjppccs are »moiy H» bedouins 
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of D/Jcf. A Sthiech of that cotmtrf tras, i 

few yeafs fince, haptitontd at Sana« The 

Schiecb, obferviiig ä bird upott die foaf of t^ 

houie, recoUeded the opinion of thofe jfiottt* 

Muifulmans, who think it a meritotioos adioQ 

to delive)- a bird from a cage. He thought that 

he himfelf had as good a right to Kberty at anr 

bird, smd exprefled this idea iü a poem, whicb 

his guards got by heart, and which becoming 

generally known, at lengthreachedthe Monarch's 

ear^, who was fo pleafed with it, that he fet the 

Schiech at liberty, ahhough he had been guiltf 

6t various aÄs of robbery. 
The Arabians ofttt fittg the OfMts of their 

Schiechs. Not loftg fiiite^ die tribe of Kbafael 

having obtained a tifiory over the Facha of 

Bagdad, made a fo^^ in n^hi^h the a£doils of 

every one of their chiefs were celebrated« But the 

tribe of Khdfael being beaten next year by the 

FachA, a poet of Bagdkl made a parody of the 

Arabian fong, in Which he eietolled the valour 

of the Pacha and his officers. In my time, die 

ibng of the Arabians dill continued to be fung 

at Bagdad, and among the Bedduifts. When 

Aßtdj Pacha of Damafcus, who had long com« 

manded the caravans, and was belched by the 

Arabians, was aflaffinated by order of the Sul« 

tan, the Bedouins made an elegy on his death, 

and fang it openly in the towns of Syria. That 

piece 
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yiece is in the form of a dialogue between fome 
Arabians, the daughter of the Schiech of the 
tribe of Harbj and the lieutenant of the aflafli- 
nated Pacha« 

A Maronite informed me, that . the poets of 
of Syria fent their compofitions to the academy 
of Dsjqmea el JJhar^ at Kahira; and did not fing 
them pubUcly till they had teceived th^ approba- 
tion of that academy* 

(n a country like Arabia, where occafions of 
Ipeaking in public feldpm occur^ eloquence is an 
iifelefs accompliihment, and therefore cannot be 
much cultivated. The Arabians fay, however, 
that they hear great orators in their mofques. 
As Europeans are not admitted to . hear thofc 
fermons, I never had an opportunity to fatisfy 
myfelf in refpe£k to the truth of thi^ account of 
the facred eloquence of Arabia. 

The only theatres for the exercife of profane 
eloquence are the coifee-houfes in Arabia, Egypt, 
and Syria. Thofe 'coffee-houfes are commonly 
bfge halls, which have their floors fpread with 
fbaw mats, and are illuminated at night by a 
multitude of lamps» The guefts are ferved 
with pipes, and a cup of coflfee. As the Arabi- 
ans never engage in any game, and fit ftill 
without entering into converfation with one an- 
another, they would find their evenings ex- 
tremely irkfome, if readers and orators did not 
; attend 
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attend in the coflfee-houlee to amufe them. Tbefe 
are commonly Mullachs, or poor fcholars. 

Such of them as are content with the praife of 
reading.or repeating the works^ of others, feleft 
chofen paflages from fome favourite authors, 
fuch as, among the Arabians, the hißory of 
Autar^ an Arabian hero who lived before Ma« 
hornet ; the adventures of Rußan Salj a Perfian 
hero ; or of Beber j king of Egypt ; the hiftory of 
the jiyubitesy anciently fovereigns of Arabia ; and 
tbe HJfe of Babluld^ü^ a buffoon in thi^ court of 
Haroun El Rafcbid* The lead of thefc book^ 
contains fome goo4 n^oraUty. 

Tho0e Mullahs who a%are to the praile of in^ 
vention make tales and iablf s, which th^y walk 
about and recite ; or afluming piratorical conjTe* 
quence, deliver difcourfos upon any ful^edh they 
choofe« When the orator |ui$ ended^ |ie ^»l^taias 
a voluntary cpmributiou iv^pk bf s hearers. This, 
although hfxt a very moderate reward, encourage 
thofe pqpr MuUachs to laarn to recite g^aq^ftiUy, 
pr to comppfe tales and fpeeches with fome fuc«» 
cefs» A^ Aleppo, I heard pf a mw of difiinc* 
lion who ftudied for his own pleafore, y^t ha4 
{one the roup4 of al) the coffee^houfes ia ttif 
city tp pronounce moral h^yangues» 

At Conftantinople, afiefa)>lies ip the <off|e* 

houfes are^.forpolhica} reafoni, probaUtfd ( Pid 

the deco£ti99 ^f c^fte is iold 9Ui)y jp the 

Vol. n. h\ ihopst 
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ihop9. . The Turks, an ignonnt, grare, an4 
filent nation» are indeed not fond of public otz,^ 
tors, and have no relifh for an amufem^t, fo de- 
lightful to the Arahiaiis, who have greater fenfl^ 
bility for the beaqtie^ of poetry ^d eloquence« 



CHAP, W. 

ty ibc Aßrmiony of the Ardhkmu 

The modes of the divifion of time in ufe a« 
Inong the Arabians fliow how little progrefs this 
nation have made in aftronomy. TheyknoV^ 
indeed a little of it elements ; but this, it (hould 
feem, rather from tradition, than from any QtK 
fervatiotts df their own. 

The Arabian day cdiififts of twenty-foür hours, 
and lafts from Am-fetting to fun-fetting. * Their 
hours are therefore of uncertain duxation, and 
vary ^th the length- of the natural day, or the 
time during which the fuxl is above the horizon« 

As they are ilrangers. to the ufe bf watches^ 

• • • 

none of them has ahy preeife idea of the dura^ 
ration of their hours, but, Kke the pedants of 
Europe, they diftinguifli the difezent parts of 
die day by vague, uncertain denominations, which 
only approach near the truth* 

Their year confifts of twelve lunar months. 
They begin the month with the new moon; and, 

' ■ whei^ 
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when the (ky is fo clouded that they caimot fee 
her rife, then they make no difficulty of begin«> 
ning the monfh ä day or two later. Thus all 
their months go the found bf the feaibns ; and 
this divifion of the year marks out no period for 
the labours of hufbandry^ or imy <^ die other 
efl^ploymwts <^ civil life. To obviate this in-^ 
convenience, ibe learned reckon by other months 
correfp(Miding to the courfe of the folar year, 
and confifting of the fiune number of days as 
ours« 

. In Arabia, as in other Mahometan countries^ 
two great feftivals are annually celebrated ; that 
of offerings, called Atafa or Corban, and that o£ 
Beiram^ immediately after Ramadan. The rec- 
koning by lunar months oecafions thefe feftivals 
alfo to circulate through the whole year. Wheo 
the faft of Ramadan falls in Summer, it is ex- 
tremely diftreffing ; for the people, however em» 
ployed in labour, dare^e nothing, even in the 
longeft days of the year, till the fun is down. 

At Conftantinople, . the Sultan's affaronomer 
compofes every year a portable almanac, of 
which there are at leaft ieveraj copies made. Bat, 
in Egypt and Arabia, this mode of acquainting 
the people with the return of the feftivals, and 
the progrefs of the leafons, has not been thought 
of ; and io ignorant are they on this head, that 
the fame feftiyai is fometimes two d^tys earlier^ 



9 
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aad fbaietimes as oiuch later than the juft tune^ 
and often on diSereat dtfys at differ^t pbccs. 
A cloud hiding the new mooa from one dty, 
while fhe is feen by anothtf , will be fuffideat to 
produce thefe irr^ularides. 

It 16 not for want of a paffion for aftroftömy 
tbflft €be Arabiana have made So little progrefs in 
this fcience. But tbey want books and iaftru« 
meats. I found ibme of the nobles curious to 
fioe, and io aflift at aftronomical obfervations ; 
and fome of their learned men pafled whole 
nights with me in examinitig the heavens. They 
have the work oi Abdarachman es Sofi upon the 
tonfteUations, and the table» of Ulugh Beigby by 
which fome aftronomers in the great towns are 
etiabled to csdculate ecUpfes. Their inftruments 
are a cibleftial globe of copper^ beftudded with 
golden ftars» which they well know liow to ufe ; 
aa affarolabe of brafs» and a quadrant of wood» 
to take altitudes» and to determine the hour for 
prayer. 

I was told that the Perfiatas, but particularly 
the Brachmans, were more ikilfiil aftronomers 
than the Arabians ; yet, to judge from the in- 
ftruments and converfation of a Perfian aftrolo- 
ger whom I met with at Surat» and of a Brach« 
man with whom I was acquainted at Bombay, 
thefe two nations are equally unikilful as the in* 
habitants of Arabia. In making calculations, 

the 
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the Perfian lifed the tables of Ult^h Beigh^ and 
the Brachman a book which he called Grola Ga^ 
and its author Gunnis^ The Indian's inftru- 
ments were a bowl of copper, having a hole in 
the bottom, fet in water, which ferved him for a 
pendulum, with an indifferent folar circle. 
. It is known to the aftrologers, and to all men 
dF fenfe in Arabia, that eclipfes ate owing to the 
interception of the light of one heavenly body 
by the interpofition of another« But the people 
ftill maintain the fuperftitious opinion, that a 
huge fiih purfues the planet which is edipfed. 
To chafis away the fiih, women and children get 
upon the roo& of the houfes, and make a noife 
during the eclipfe by beating upon brazen ket- 
tles and bafons. The rife of this cuftom is re- 
ferred to an Arabian aftronomer, who perfuad- 
ed the people of this fable, that they might make 
a ncMfe great enough to reach the ears of the 
Caliph of Perfia, who had refufed to credit that 
aftronomePs predidion of the eclipfe. 

The Arabians feem to ftudy aftronomy^ fole- 
ly with a view to their fuccefs in the cultivation 
of aftrology, a fcience highly efteemed and very 
lucrative in the Eaft. When I told the firft af- 
tronomer in Kahira of the contempt in which we 
hold aftrology in Europe, he replied, that it was a ' 
divine fcience, the depths of which man could not 
fathom. He at the fame time acknowledged to 

me 
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me the uncertainty of his calculations ; büt^ 
added he, people defire only to know what my 
books fay of their affairs, and that I honeftly 
tell them. 

The Koran exprefsly forbids all Moflems to 
pry into futurity by any form of divination j 
and the mod famous commentators for this rea- 
fon reprefent the ftudy of aftrology as criminal« 
But, notwithftanding the decifion of thofe doc-» 
tors, the Mahometans are all much attached 
to this fcience ; the Shiites, however, more than 
the Sunnites. The former feft carry this fuper« 
ftition to fuch a length, as never to conclude 
a bargain without trying fortune, at leaft by 
counting the buttons on their clothes, or the 
beads of theit rofaries. The Perfians are not all 
alike weak in this refpeA. It is faid that Kerim 
Kbafiy in compliance with the popular error, 
undertakes nothing of confequence, without firft 
confulting the aftrologers ; but he previouily 
informs them of his defigns, and dictates the v^ 
fwers which they are to return* 
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CHAP V. 



' Of the Difeafes and Me£cine of the Arabians. 

X 

A regular and temperate life preferves the 
body from the attacks of difeafe. The Arabians, 
accordingly, are feldom fick, and hardly ever 
have recourfe to phyficians and medicines. When 
forced by extreme illnefs to call ia a phyfician, 
they reward him poorly, and hardly pay for the 
value of his medicines« When the fick perfon 
dies, the phyfician has no reward to hope for ; if 
he recovers, he foon forgets the fervices he has 
received. This ingratitude of their patients has 
tiiugfat them to ulie artifices often diflioneil and dif* 
graceful, in order to obtain payment from the 
patient beforehand. 

In Arabia, therefore, we cannot expe£l to find 
great phyficians. Thofe who there pradife the 
art of medicine, know little more than the tech- 
nical terms, ^uch as they find them in the books 
of Avicenna, and fome little matters about the 
ufe of fimples# AU the phyficians whom I knew 
in Yemen aäed at the fame time as chemifts, 
a^thecaries, furgeons, and horfe-dodors ; and 
yet, by the pradice of all thefe arts together, 
jpoidd hardly earn a livelihood«. 

The 
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The Arabians have many family noflrums, 
which they apply with much fuccefs. A pea- 
fant from the highlands extra&ed, by incifion, 
a lafteous juice from a fpongy tree, and by fwal- 
lowing drops of it, which he knew to be a poifon, 
if taken in greater quantity, gave himfelf a purge. 

The' Bedouin heals wounds which have been 
made with clear arms, by applying to them raw 
fi^ih from a camel newly killed. A man on 
board the Arabian vcffd in which we failed from 
Jidda to Loheya complained of a colic, upon 
which his mailer put an iroi^ in the fire, and 
applied it hot to him till his pains ceafed. 

In Yemen the anointing of the body is believi 
ed to ftrengthen and proteä it from the heat of 
the fun, which the inhabitants of this province, 
as they wear fo little clothing, ar^ very liable to 
fuffer. Oil, by clofmg up the pores of the ikin, 
is fnppofed to prevent that toc^ copious tranipi« 
ration which enfeebles the frame. Perhaps too 
thefe Arabians think a gliftering fkin a beauty. 
When the intenfe beat comes in, they always 
anoint their bodies with bad oil. At Sana, aH 
the Jews, and many of the Mahometans have their 
bodies anointed, whenever they find themfdves 
indifpofed. The extreme unftion of the Chrifli- 
ans in the Eafl: does not affed; the health ; fo> 
they are obliged to pay thdr patriarch fo dear a 
price for the pretended holy oil, that, out of 

frugality 
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frugality 5 the point of a filver needle only is dip- 
ped in the oil, äfad what adhei'es to it diropped 
upon th^ dying perfom 

It was foimerly imagined that the Arabians 
would tather die than endure thit adminiflrätion 
of a glyftef ^ but oiii' phyßcian prevlüled wifK 
feveräl perfons of diftinätion at Cairo tb takfc 
this retiiedy. Every one was fliocked» however, 
when he propofed it for a woman^ Bleeding \i 
feldom employed in Ai^bia; yet, ä Banian, 
bled one of us with gteät dexterity at Mokha. Iii 
T^men^ it is ptetty frequently ufed. At Bafrä^ 
the lowef people, efpetially porter^, fcärify theä* 

^egs, in the idea that this practice has ä tendeii«» 
<:y to improve their ftrength; 

• Toothachs are lefs common in Aräbih thad 
In Europe, b^caufe the iiihabitants wafli the 
mouth, after eating, more Carefully than ive. tii 
(he townsj however, this dilbrder is not un- 
known, and is afcfibed to the infe£Udus fmell 
iHdth which the air is tainted froni the common 
fewers« At Baira, where theft are not tarefully 

' eleanfed, the teeth of the inhabitants are very 
much fpoiled ; and I have feen a barber flopped 
in the fkeet, . by a perfon in pain, to draw out 
his teeth publicly. Thefe toothachs are not 

* — • * 

cowing to the ufe of coffee, for they were com- 
mon in Egypt before this beverage was drunk- 
there. A Mullah told me that an Arabian had 
Vol. II. Mm been 
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been cured of a tooth*»ach by introdacing into a 
hoUow tooth the fmoke of a certain plant» which 
had brought feveral fmaU worms' out of that 
tooth. ' 

A difeafe very common in Yemen is the ac* 
tack of the Guinea^worm^ or the Vena Iff^dinenßs^ 
a^ it is called by the phyficians of Eurc^. This 
difeafe is fuppofed to be occafioned by the ufe of 

« 

the putrid waters» which people are obliged to 

drink in feveral parts of Temen j and for this 

reafon the Arabians always pafs water, with the 

^lature of which they are unacquainted^ through 

a linen cloth, before drinking it. When one 

unfortunately fwallows any of the egg^ of thit 

infed^ no immediate confequence followi ; but 

after a confiderable time the wprm begins to 

Ihew itfelf through the fldn. Our phyfidan, Mr 

Cramer, was, within a few days of his death, 

attacked by five of thefe worms at oAce, although 

this was more than five months after we had 

left Arabia. In the ifle of Kanky I faw a French 

officer, named Le PagCy who, after a lo^g and 

difficult journey, performed on foot, and in sin 

Indian drefs, between Pondicherry and 3uratf 

through the heat of India, was bufy extrading a 

worm out of his body. He fuppofed that iie had 

got it by drinking bad water in the country pf 

the Marattast 

this 
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This diforder is not dangerous, if the perfoii 
affeded can extra£l the worm without breaking 
it. With this view, it is rolled on a fmall bit of 
wood, as it comes out of the (kin. It is ilender 
as a thrrad, and two or three feet long. It 
gives no pain as it makes its way out of the body^ 
unlefs what may be occafioned by the care whidi 
muft be taken of it for fome weeks. If unluckii 
ly it is broken, it then returns into the body^ 
and the moft difagreeable confequences enfue, 
palfy, a gangrene, and fometimes death. 

As venomous ferpents are very common ia 
hot, dry countries, it often happens ^at they 
bite people who have occafion to be much iQ 
the open fields. The Arabians would not, for 
any Gompen&tion, teach us the fecret by whicl) 
they cure their bites, and prevent the eflFeds of 
the poifoh. But, a Shiech at Bäfra, who ^aa 
celebrated for' his (kill in the occult fciences, in« 
formed me, that hfe ufed to fcarify the wound^ 
and then robbed it to his mouth, and fucked 
die poifon without danger to himfelf, and with 
die happieft fuccels. This mode of cure is not 
unlike that of the Hottentots, who apply bruif« 
ed dices of a fort of white onion to wounds of 
this fort. Over all the Eaft, the power of fyip« 
pathy in curing difeafes is firmly believed. Some 
inftances were mentioned to me of perfons who 
bad healed others bitten by ferpents, at a diftance^ 

without 
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without feeing them, or applying any remedies 
to them. . 

. Befides, the ferpents of Afia ar.e not 2^11 alil^Q 
dangerous. Some are harmlefs and liümiliar, 
take . refuge in the walls of houf^s, and ' are ef- 
^eemed agreeable guefts by the inhabitants. The 
^lors b|H>ught a ferpent of tjhis charader on 
board our fliip, after it had been inadvertently 
carried out, \egSi its abfence might prove unluc- 
ky to the ve0eL 

The leprofy feems to have been alvi^ays 9x1 en- 
demic difeafe in Arsibia ; for there is one fpe- 
cies of lq>rofy which authors diftinguiih by tbe 
chara£ler of Ar^ibian, Three ^ifier^t varie- 
ties of this difeafe are known here at prefent ; 
of which twp9 named Jßobai and Bar ras y are ra«. 
ther difguftiug than dangerous \ but |he third^i 
balled Juddamy is very malignant, and 9|^PP$u^i^t- 
ly infefUousi This latter exhibits the fame 
fymptoms which the Englifb phyfician Hillary 
afcribes to what he calls the lefrofy rf the joints. 
. The Turks, from ^ mifconception of the doc- 
trine of predqftinatipn, ufe no precautions againil 
the plague; but the Arabians, although true; 
Muflulmaus, are more careful in refped to thc^ 
leprofy. The lall prince of Abu Sohahbr ufed 
to fend to the ifle of Babbrein all who were at« 
taeked with the leprofy, or with venereal com- 
pbints, ^t B9ira, lepers are fhut up in a houf^ 

by 
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Vy iltem^ves i and there is a quarter in Big« 
^ fiirrouiul^d with walls, and full of barracks» 
to which lepers are carried by fotce, if they re- 
tire not thitli^ voluntarily $ but government 
(bes not feepi to provide with any care for d)o 
mailitenanc^ of thofe lepers» They come out 
every Friday to th« market place to alk alms« 

It is fadd thjtt thefe wretched creatwes are 
much inclined to footb tbär mifery in the en« 
joyments of love. Not mamy years fince, a leper 
employed a cruel ftratagem in order to obtaint 
a woman with whom he was in love« He wore 
9 fine flurt for a few days, and then caufed it 
to be ]»jvately fold, for a trifling i^ice, to the 
objed of his paffion« When he knew that the 
feprofy had made its appearance upon her, he 
isiformed ag^dpft her, and procured her to be 
(but up with himfelf in the barracks« 

At Bombay, the leproiy is not uncommm' 
among the lower people ; but it feems. not to be 
of a dangerons nature ; for there lepers are per- 
mitted to work in company with perfons not af« 
feded with the difeafe. In India, as in Arabia, 
the leprofy is thought to be occafioned chiefly 
by the unwholefome food, efpedally putrid fifli, 
ufed by the people. Mr Forflud has left a de- 
fcription of tiie different-varieties of the leprtxTy, 
which muil be valuable to phyfician^ • 

I 
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I could leam nothing concanlng the origm 
of the plague, tt is at lead not owing to the 
ptttre&diön of thcf waters at Cairo. The ChriC 
tians who live on the banks of the great tanal 
are never annoyed b^ it. Whatever has been 
laid concerning certain difeafes preferving thofe 
who are affeded by them from the contagion oi 
die plague, is founded on prejudices which have 
been 'refuted by ^experience, and particularly by 
die; bbfervations of Dr Rtffel^ a fldlful phyfidan 
at Aleppo. 

lAOeuhtion for the finalUpox has been in uf6 
fe>m limtf immemorial amo^' the Bedouins« 
Mathers p^orm this ^opel^on on Ihdr chil« 
dren, opening • the ftin of the 'ami with the 
|tttckle of a thorn» An Arabialn of the ifle e$ 
Lkm^ fkuate on the fbuth-eaft co^ of Africa, 
informed me at Bombay, that inoculation had 
iHWDkfidwn and pra£Hfed in his country for fi^ 
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' • Of Ai Occult Scitftcei of ibc AraiUam. 

> .J . - • 

« 

Xb lj[)eak of the occuh fciencesf of any people» 
is to defcribe their, ignorance, weaknefs of un* 
Jerftanding, and wildnefs of imagination. Such 

a 
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^ defctiption would be too humiliadng to himaa 
•pipkle^ did it not at the (ame time aflbrd us coo« 
folatictfit by ihewing from what endlefs abfurdi^ 
iies ve are fayed by the ■ ftudy of found philc>i> 
Xophy» particularly of phyfics« 

Hioie pretended occult fdencesare in high efti* 
mation amon^^ the Arabians« None dare praäi|e 
diem^ unlefs previoufly aaüiorifed by a mafter 
in the art, after ferving a fort of apprenticeihip ; 
or, as the Arabians lay^ without having for fome 
time fpread the carpet for prayer before the feet 
of a famous mafter. A certain proof of their 
yeneradcm for tbefe fciences, is, that one of the 
firft men in Mecca, and of the higheft nobility 
in Arabia, Shiech Mohammed el Dsjanadsjeni^ i$ 
jiow the moft celebrated mafter of the Icience 
oil/m Allah. 

' This fcience of Ifm Allahp or of the nafi^e of 
£rod, is the. moft fublime of all ^ for God is the 
lock» as Mahomet is the key ; and confequently 
none but Muflulmans can acquire it. It enables 
its pofleflbr to dtlcoyer what is paffing in the 
moft diftant countries, to make himfelf familiar 
with genii, and to oblige them to obey his plea*' 
fure \ to difpofe of the winds and fesdbns as he 
4^hoofes ; and to cure the bites of ferpents^ and 
nuny other difeafes or infirmities* Perfons who 
have advanced far in the ftudy of this fcienc^ 
have attained» as Jthere are inftances to prove, to 

a 



ä ftdlity of performing their präjrä'd ät Aödif 
in the /iui^tf at Mecca» widiout going out of theü" 
D^K^ houfes in Bagdad or Aden for the reft of 
-die day^ A merchant of Mecca, who bad fttf- 
died this fcience in that city, under thü fitanoua 
bsjanadsjeni, afluted me, dial h^ had himfelf» 
Hxrhen in danger of perifliing at fea, fixed to üsb 
maft ä billet written by the rules , of art^ which 
Inftantly calmed the flonn. The art of difcbver« 
ing hidden treafuf e belongs alfo to this fdence, 
in which the Magrebins or Arabians of Birbar)r 
are known to exceL 

The art of procuring fublime tifions is not 
unknotoi to thei^ Arabians ; they ufe the ümt 
means which are employed by the devotees of 
Certain fodieties iii Europe. They (hut them- 
felves up for a long time without eating or drink** 
ing, in a datk place, and cohtinue to repeat their 
prayers aloud till they faint awaiy. AJter re-- 
covering from the fwoon, and leaviiig the cave, 
they relate what they have feen in their trance. 
The common pretences are, that they have be^ 
held God in his glory^ angels, and f|>irits of all 
forts, heaven and helL 

The fecond of thefe fciehces, called Simiäj ii 
not of fo exalted a nature, but has fomething hu^ 
tnan in it. It only teaches juggling tricks. Al- 
though the moft fenfiWe of the Mahometan der« 
gy difapprove of this fdence, feme orders of 

dervifes. 
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dertiibB, howevier, apply to it, and praftife it, as 
they 1^ to prove the truth of their religion, 
and the fluidity of the founder of their order. 
Thrfe pretended miracles are no where oftener 
performed than at Bafra, where I have feen a 
company of dervifes, of the order of Bed^redditij 
walk all day about in the ftreets, leaping, dan- 
cing,beating the drum, and making gelliculations 
with (harp pointed irons, which they feemed to 
ftrike into their eyes. 

In the fame city, I was prefent at a feftival 
n^hich the dervifes of thi$ order celebrate every 
year in honour of the birth of Mahomet. The 
fcene was in -the open air, and in the court of the 
mofcjue, w^ch was illuminated with only three 
lamps. Several Mullahs and dervifes began with 
finging fome paflages out of the Koran. They 
cotttiniied to fing, with the accompanimoiit of 
Ibme drums ; and, during the mufic, the other 
dervifes arofe, took the iharp pointed irons, and 
did as if they were piercing their bodies, and 
even driving the irons with mallets into their 
fefli. Next appeared the principal aäor, who, 
affimiing an air of infpiration, diveded the mu- 
fic topcocced, and to be raifed to higher ani* 
mation^ im order to affift his enthufiafm, or ra« 
. ther to ftun the ears of the fpefbators. In his 
eztacy, he threw up his turban in the air, loofe« 
ned Us hair ; for this order of dervifes wear their 
Vol. n. Nn hair, 
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li^r; and pierced hu body with five Uacttn 
Then moanting upcm a low buikfiagi upon 
which a pole, fucteen feet long, and Aai widi z 
Iharp iron point, had been fet v^ he impaled 
himfelf upon the pole, and was carried in thi« 
wndition through the fquare« 

It waa an affeöing fight, to Jbe a lean maQ| 
with a long beard, and diiheveUed hair, wound* 
ed all over with fpikea, and ihen carried aboitff 
fpitted upon a pole. I fadd^ a^ I went away, Co 9 
Mullah of my acquaintance, that th« denrife 
performed his tricks by means <^ a bs^oad. bell 
which he carried ia his long wide drawers^ The 
Mullah replied, that he had fofpeded fome fuch 
firt, but avoided .mentioning his fiiQ>icioi;tt^ leaft 
he might draw upon himfelf (he eandty of thp 
order of Bedr Eddin ; for .that one €|f hif bre« 
thren had experienced great per&cutfon^ from 
thofe dervifes, in ccmfequence of prefimii^g to 
hint his doubts of the reality of their miracles« • 

Underftanding that the impaled dervife; went 
alfo about, exhibitiiüg in private hqv&s for mo» 
pey, I offered him two ducats, if he would 
come and ihew me what he could da He ac« 
cepted my offer, came, and bqgan witb a long 
harangue on the dignity of his oidet, and iia 
founder, who had tranfmitted to ids cKfiäfdestfae 
gift of working miracles. AAer thia he prayad« 
and puflied the fpiko wiiii violepoe imo in 
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hfa4 ikUd body« I eatoioiiied the places mto 
iHiich the pKxals had feemed to enter» and found 
the flan flightly torn, but .without effulion of 
blood. 1 however thought that he had fuflfered 
enough for two ducats» and difmiiJed him. 

The fcience of Kurra teaches to compole faiL» 
lets» which fecure the wearer from the power o£ 
enchantment^ and from accidents of all forts. 
Hiofe UUet< are indofed in fmall purics of fldn^ 
and worn on the head» the arm» or the breaft« 
"Pticy ait Ukewiie bound upon the necks of 
horfes and alfiss, to gite them an appetite for 
their food» or to tame dieai when unmanage- 
allte. In the citadd dDiarteiirj abillet df this 
firt ptt; an end to a. troubkfome croakiog of 
koHßB A man of cminenre in Aleppo diftri« 
butes every year^ gratis» billets for freeing houliea 
ham flkk The efficacy of thefe billets depends 
en the day» the hour» and the particular condi^ 
tion of the meflei^ger who is font to aft: for them* 
Old women continue to ufe them, however of«« 
ten they foil» befaig fin^ile enoogfa to fuppofe al<> 
Ways that fome of die conditions reqüifice to the 
efficacy of the biUets have been wanting when 
they !wve been unfuccefsfoL Thefe billeu are 
not the worfe for being written by a Jew or & 
QnilUan. Being thought an afttologer, L was 
^iam aiked for fuch. Thefe billets are at leaft 
BO worfe than ihofe for making hens lay, which 

were 
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were publicly fold by a Jefuit, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and among enlightened 
nations. 

The fcience of Ramie is properly the art of 
fortune-telling. Jews, as w^l as Muflulmans, 
deal an it« When a man £üls fick, his friends, 
in order to learn whether he will recover, fend 
to confult a Mullah, who returns an anfwer, 
after examining his book, and receives for his 
pains a cock or a flieep* 

The Sunnite clergy Condemn the praäice of 
thefe two laft . fciences ; ye( they are tolerated, 
becaufe they afford a livelihood to a great num« 
ber of poor fcribes. As the AralMsm«' are in 
general cavetous» men of wealth and düti&^ioB 
«jEoo often pi^äife thefe low arts fbvgsdning- 
money. 

. A fcience truly occult, and which every Ara-' 
bian of worth muft hold in abhprr^ce, is what 
they call Sibbr^ or pure open forcery.- The 
cud of this fcience is. rather to do mifdiief to^ 
another perfon than to do good to the . perfbh 
who |^ra<£tifes it. It is fbmetimes employed, 
bowever, to feduce a wife from the arms of her 
buiband into thofe of a ftranger. All that is^ re* 
f|uifite for this is to fix a certain billet on her 
door. ' The inhabitants ni Oman are peculiarly 
fldlled in this execrable fcience : Yet they are 
certainly inferior to our European forcerers ; for 

they 
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they kno^ nothing of the art of riding through 
the air <m a broomitick, or of nodumal aflbn» 
blies under the prefidency of the deviL 

I found in AraUa more votaries than I ez- 
pefted of an occult fdence of a different fort, 
the purfuit of the philofopher's ftone. Th^ 
Arabians are fo paffionately addicted to this fci«^ 
ence, which is the objed of their higheft wilhesy 
and moft ^ger refearches, that they often ruin 
their fortunes by it, as the alchemifts of Europe 
have been accuftomed to do. They fuppoTe the 
feet et of making gold to be known in Europe^ 
efpecially among the Venetians« They have 
books in their own language which treat of that 
icience, and in^re them with wild 'hopes. It 
fliould feem, that the idea of the philofopher'a 
ilone is originally oriental, and has been brought 
weftward, like many other fooUih faUes. 

At Beit el Fakih, we became acquainted with 
two alchemifts, who wrought each by the pre- 
cepts of a particular book. The one, who was 
an amiable, and, in all other refpe&s, a fenfible 
man, was fure of fuccefs, as he imagined, if he 
could find a certain herb, which he believed to 
grow on the hills of Temen. As he fuppofed 
us to be likewife alchemifts, and to have come 
on purpofe to feek that wonderful herb, he cul- 
tivated the intimacy of Mr Folkal, and was of 
great ufe to him in his botanical excurfions} 

, but 
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but the poor nuin,. who has alreaftly wafted ail 
his own fubftance, and was thea working at the 
expence of a lich nobleman, was not fbrtunate 
enough to und the herb he fought* There is £}id 
to be an herb on Mount Libanus whkh com-- 
Qfitimcates a yellow golden hue to the teeth of 
the goats which graze upcm it. The ofafienratioik 
of this h& may perhaps have giTen fife to fhe 
opini(Mi of the efficacy of an herb in ptomotfa^ 
the great work« 

The other of thefe Arabian akhemifts was 
a fort of phyfidan, fo poor that he had not 
Vherewith to buy a glali aUoibic» He believed 
that he fiiould fncceed in making gold if fa^ 
^ould difcover the meamng of a particular ficrm* 
in his book« Knowing that Mr Von Hav«ti:waft: 
a linginft, he applied to him for die explana* 
tion of a barbarous term which nobody coM 
underftand. 
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CHAB. t 
firüüy af the 8oil^ 

A üav d fcr» ^ha is obUged to fpfnd tiie greateft 
pQfft of his tiiw in towns, and has only a tranfii 
Ott Tietr of the conntiy, cannot wdl acquire joft 
ideas of .tl^ büü&tf of the lands, or the modes 
tsf cultiTation. I needed no ofqiortunity that 
0ffinred of dbtaiaing information, concerning the 
ftate of agricnltttie in the Eaft, from fudi per« 
iam as I «iderftood to be beft ({ttalificd to give 
h« IfliaUheiüfetdovn whatcimeto my knowledge 
eo p ctr ain g the fertility of Arabia Proper, and 
of diofe dtfaer oomtries in which the Arabians 
have fettlements. 

Hie moft fisrdk foil I heard of is in Egypt, and 
in the holds tying immediatety around Alexan^ 
dria« By tlie aooonnts of the European mer* 

chants 



chatits in that city, wheat yields an hundred 
fold increafe ; but the peafants told Mr Forfical, 
that their mod plenteous wheat harvefts afforded 
no greater returns than from tluity to feventy 
fold» and, in fome places, from fifteen to 
twenty fold« It is at leaft certain» thajb the lands 
of Egypt» although watered by the Nile» affoi'd 
in all other places only an increafe of tenfold. 
Granger never met with a greater produce than 
this laft. 

In Mefopotamiay in the vicinity of Kelk^ Bag- 
dady . and Bafra^ where the lands are watered by 
the Euphrates and the Tigris» it Js thought a An- 
gularly good crop when the increafe is twenty- 
fold ; nobody remembers having, ieen thirty- 
fold produced. 

In the plains of AiTyria» at ErhiU and in dw 
neighbourhood of Moful^ the cultivated 'grounds 
yield only a return of ten or fifteen to one. But 
com of theie countries^ which are watered ibldy 
by rain» is of a better quality» and produces more 
meal than what grows upon fields artificially .wa» 
tered. Fifteen fold is better . in . Affyria thaa 
twenty fold in Mefopotamia. In the neighbour» 
hood of Diarbekirj. the ordinary wlmt-crop is 
from four to fifteen fold. 

An inhabitant of Merdan afKired me that he 
reaped fifty for one in barley } a return which 
he himfelf confidered as extraosdinary ; the u« 

fual 
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fual increafe being only from feven to fifteen« 
Upon more particular inquiry refpeding this 

. h&y I learned that there were in this country 
two different forts of barley, the common and 
black barley. The latter ferves beft for the ufe 
of cattle, and yields fifty fold ; while the in* 
creafe of the common barley never exceeds 
fifteen fold. There are likewife two forts of 
wheat, one of which yields a larger return than 
the other, and yet is feldomer fown, becaufe it 
exhaufts the ground more. 

In Syria, near Aleppo, nobody could recoi- 
led more than one harveft that had yielded 

'above twenty to one« The peafants between 
$aid^ and Damafcus^ and thofe about Bethlehem, 
h^4 never, in their beft years even, reaped 
more than from twelve to fifteen fold increafe. 
: In Arabia, in the environs of Malkat, wheat 
yields ten to one. In the province of Yemen, 
agriculture feems to be farther advanced than 
ill the other parts of the Eaft, I was affured, 
that, iiv the beft cultivated diftrids, wheat 
yields an increafe of fifty fold ; durra^ in the 
highlands, sm hundred and forty ; and in the 
Tehsima» from two hundred even to four hun- 
dred. The letter prpdud may appear incredi« 
ble ; bpt, by their mode of fowing and watering 
this grain, the inhabitants of the Tehama reap 
three fucceffive crops from the fame field, in the 
.Vol*, n, Ö a fame 
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fame year. Durra is, in general, the moft pro- 
du&ive grain. Granger fays, that, on the 
banks of the Nile, it yields fifty to one. 

Thefe particulars may afford fome general 
idea of the produfHve powers of land in the 
Eafl. The ancients, and fome modem travel- 
lers, M^th a view, it fhould feem, to gamifh 
their works with wonders, have related things 
abfolutely incredible of the fertility of thefe re- 
gions. Their calculations have either been in- 
tentionally enlarged beyond the truth, or the 
natives have impofed upon them. 

Yet it is not impoffible to bring their accounts 
within the bounds of probability. It is a vague 
way of eftimating the fertility of any foil, to fay 
that the produce is in fuch a proportion to the 
feed. Skilful modös of tilling sold fowing may 
give a great faving of feed, as I fhall foon have 
occafion to remark, when fpeaking of the agri- 
culture of the peafants of Yemen. If, then, a 
piece of ground, where one half of the feed has 
been lofl through the unfkilfulnefs of the fower, 
yet produces ten fold in the crop, another piece 
of ground, of the fame degree of fertility, and 
fown with only half the quantity of feed,' will 
yield twenty for one, and will confequently feem,- 
upon a hafty confideration, to be twice as fer- 
tile; This circumflance does not appear to have 
been duly attended to, by either the ancients or 

the 
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the moderns, in their accounts of the fertility of 
diftant countries. 

Neither do they ftate what fort of grain they 
allude to in their calculations of the produce of 
the lands. We have feen that there is a great 
difference between the increafe of. wheat and 
that of durra. The latter grain, a fort of coarfe 
millet, known in Denmark by the name of 
SargOj has been found in Europe to be friendly 
to the fertility of the lands on which it is 
fown J but being of little value, in comparifon 
with our other grains, it is now veiy feldom 
fown. In the £aft, it appears to have been in 
ufe from time immemorial. The Arabians ufe 
it as their chief article of food. It is fown 
in Egypt^ Mefopotamia, and Affyria. Thc^ 
peafants of Syria and Paleftine fell their wheat, 
and live upon durrui It fhoilld feem, there- 
fore, that what fome authors have related con- 
cerning the aftonilhing fertility of fome coun«« 
tries in the Eaft, is to be underftood of this 
durra. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. n. 

J 
I 

(y the Modes of Plomng and Sawing. 

XHE foil not being every where alike good^ 
and the climate varying greatly through the 
countries of the Eaft, the modes of cultivation 
here pradifed are alfo confiderably diverfified; 
In Egypt, Aflyria, Mefopotamia, and Syria, 
agriculture is very much negleded; and thef6 
provinces are fo thinly inhabited, that much 
' Valuable land is fuffered to lie wafte. 

In Arabia, the government of which is lefs 
{naufpicious to agricultural indullry, hufbandry 
is in a more profperous condition. Vet the 
inftrumients of hufbandry are, even here, coarfe 
and ill made. The plough ufed is of a very 
fimple ftrudure, is drawn by oxen, and is drag-> 
ged over the ground in every türe£tion, till the 
foil feems to be fufficiently broken and loöfened 
for the reception of the feed. In the neighbour- 
hood of Bagdad, I faw afles yoked in the plough 
with oxen ; and near Moful, two mules. In 
cultivating their gardens, and fuch fpots in 
th%ir fields as are not acceflible to the plough, 
the Arabians ufe a fort of hoe, and in digging 
Very deep, a large crow, managed by two men, 

one 
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one of whom prefles it in the ground, and the 
other draws it towards himfelf with cords. 

In majoy p^its in Y^men, whole fields are 
cültiirated like ä garden. Agriculture is in fuch 
places, however, a very laborious taft, for much 
eare is requiiite in watering the grounds. In 
the highland part of this province, the fields 
are often formed into terraces, and watered in 
the rainy feafon by canals from the hills« The 
inhabitants of the plain- are obliged to encompafi 
iheir fields with dykes, in order that the water 
inay remain for fome time upon the furface of 
the ground. I have already d^cribed both thefe 
modes of watering the fields, in the narrative of 
ihyjournles to 2ebid, aäd in the highlands. 

:The inhäbitants of the upp^ parts of Yemen 
t(A\6&, the water neceifary for their fields in 
dams foi^med at the foot of the hills. Befide 
private dams, there are likewife very la^ge pub« 
lie refetvöirs, formed by carrying a wall be* 
tween two hills. In the plaih of Üamar^ the 
fields are Watered out of very deep draw-wells, 
from which the Water is drawn by ftrengtfa of 
arm. It is furprifing that the Arabians adopt 
iiot the hydraüKc machines which are ufed by 
fiieir neighbours in Egypt, and in India« 

I faW them fow in the highlands of Yema. 
A peafant bearing a fackful of lentiles, dropped 
them here and there in the furrows, juft as we 

fow 
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fow peas in our gardens ; and, as he went on^ 
covered the feed by pufhing in the mould with 
his feet from both fides» In other places^ the 
fower foUo^yed the ploughman, and caft the 
feed into the furrow, which the other returning 
covered up, with his plough. Both thefe modes 
of fowing are exceedingly troublefcfme ; for the 
fower muft make as many turns backwards 
and forwards as there are furrows ; but there is 
a faving in the quantity ef the feed, no -»part of 
which can be withered by the winds, or pecked 
up by birds« In Arabia in general, only a fmall 
quantity of feed is ufed ; the peafant^ trufling 
to the regularity of the feafons^ does not expofe 
his grain to perifh in the ground, by fowing it 
at an improper time. This is another proof of 
the fallaCcious nature of inferences concerning 
the fertility of ground, deduced from the pro* 
portion between the feed and the increafe^ 

In fome diilri^ts in Yemen, maize and durra 
are planted with the hand. I faw likewife, in 
the highlands, between Mofhak and Sehan^ 
fome fields in which thofe grains grew in row^, 
like our cabbages in Europe. They were the 
fineft fields I ever faw in my life. The flalks 
were all of the fame height, and every plant 
was thriving and luxuriant. In adjoining fields 
were fome unpromifing enough crops of the 
fame grain, which is ^ proof that the Arabian 

peafants 
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peaiants are not all alike induftrious. The corn«* 
fields in the places about Beit el Fakih were 
^fo full of cockle wiseds, and irregularly fown. 

Near Mount Mbarras I faw a peafant draw 
furrows with a fm^U plough between ftraight 
rows of corn, of which the ftalks were from nine 
to ten inches high« üis oxen were fo yoked, that 
they pafled between thä rows without treading 
down any of the plants« The intention of this 
jHece of labour was to deflroy weeds, to cover 
die roots of the plants with earth, and to open 
the foil for the reception of moiilure. The weeds 
which ftill remained were pulled up with the 
hand, and given to cattle. Thus the huibandry 
of Tidl and Du Hameln although novel in £u« 
rope, is very old in Arabia. 

For the prefervation of the grain, care muft 
be taken to drive away birds, and the deflru£tive 
animals. To this end, the peafants watch their 
fields by turns. In the highlands, he who 
patches feats himfelf on a tree \ in the Tehama, 
on a fort of fcaffold, having a roof raifed over 
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The beginaing of the harveft varies greatly 
through Arabia, not only by reafon of the dif- 
ferences of the latitude of places, but chiefly in 
osnfequence of the diverfities of their fituations 
as to high and low, and the different times in 
the feafbn at which it becomes convenient to 
water them refpeflively. Even within the nar« 
row extent of the Imam of Sana's dominions, 
there are great differences in this refpeä. At 
Sana, their barley was cut down on the 15th of 
July, while at Chamisf nearer the mountains, 
die tentiles were then but ^ ibwing. In the plain 
of Beii // Fakibj the durra was ieven feet higb 
«BL the firft days of Auguft ; and, at the fame 
time, tthe fields were ploughed and watered for 
a fecond feed in th^, valley of Zebid, t^hich is 
only a very fliort day's, journey from Beit el 
Fakib. 

At Mafkat, wheat and barley are fown in 
December, and reaped about the end of March ; 
^t ^4piT^ is fown in Auguft, and reaped in the 
end of the month of November. The date trees 
iire fecundated in the month of December; and, 

as 
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^ Onau produce« ieveral (ott^ ^S this fruif 
which ripen fucceflively» the inhabitant» have 

• ' ■ • • • * _ 

frelh dates during tke three nwi^th« of Fettfuary, 
M^c^ andApriL 

In ilgypt, the laiids adjoining to the canals 
i^re ibwn in Gftober, and the corn is ripe isi the 
qad of February. i4ands which cannot be wa*^ 
i^ed firo^i t^e NiW V^ £bw|i in November i; 
and, 19 this laft caü^ the wh^t is ripe in F^ 
bruary, and the barley in March. At M^ui^ 
the barley may be cut in the beginning of the 
month of May, and the wheat within forty 
days after. All diffeteni grains are ripe at Bag^^ 
dad twenty*four days fobner than at MofuL 

The Arabians pull up their ripQ com by the 
roots, but cut with a fickle green com, grafs, 
^OLd whatever ihe^ iptehd aiS forage for theit 
cattle. The indi^ i^p the fame äiftrumeAt in 
cutting their rice, and pruning their cocoa tre«^* 
Bodi nations have a very fimple rapde of ihar« 
pening their fickles. They pgi»r water among 
a quantity of land^^ and rab the blade with tUe 
fand till it is fiifideatly flunpened« 

In threihing their com, the Arabians lay the 
fbeaves down in a certain order, and then lead 
over them tw^ oxen dragging a large ftone. 
This mode of fepairating the ears from the ftraw 
is not unlike tl»t of Egypt, tfS which I have 

Voju. H. P p ^ken 
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fpoken in my defcription of the manners of that 
country. 

In Syria, the (heaves are fpread in the open 
fields ; and oxen drag over them a plank loaded 
with ftones. 

The Arabians being lefs fuperftitious than 
the Jews, make no fcruple of fowing a field 
with a mixture of different grains, whenever 
they fuppofe that this may be done with advan« 
tage. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the Domeftic Ammals. 

In Arabia are abundance of all the domeftic a^ 
nimals common in hot countries. The Arabians 
breed horfes, mules, affes, camels, dromedaries^ 
cows, buffaloes, (heep, and goats. In the kt* 
tile provinces, wild fowls are* fo plentifiil that 
they are fold at a trifling price. 

Of all their domeftic animals, it is Well known 
that the Arabians put the gteateft value on their 
horfes. Of thefe they have two great branches, 
the 'Kadifchi^ whofe defcent is unknown, and 
the Koeblanij of whom a written genealogy has 
been kept for two thoufand years. The Kadifcbi 
are in no better eftimation than our European 

. horfes. 
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borfes, and are ufudly employed in bearing 
burthens, and in ordinary labour. 

The Kocblani are referved^ for riding folely« 
They are highly efteemed, and confequently 
are very dear. They are faid to derive their 
origin from King Solomon's ftuds. However 
thifi may be, they are fit to bear the greateft 
üsttigues, and can pafs whole days without food. 
Th<?y are alfo faid to (how uncommon courage 
9|rainft an enemy. It is even afierted, that when 
a horie of this race finds hiinfelf wounded, and 
unable to bear his rider much longer, he retires 
from the fray, and conveys him to a place of 
fecurity. If the rider falls upon the ground^ 
his horfe remains beiide him, ami neighs till af* 
iifUnce is brought. The Kocblani are neither 
large nor handfome, but amazingly fwiit : It is 
not for their figure, b\it for their velocity, and 
other good qualities, that the Arabians eileem 
them. 

Thefe Kocblam are bred chiefly by the Be- 
douins fettled between Bafra^ Merdiriy and Sy* 
ria, in which countries the nobility never choofe 
to ride horfes of any other race. The whole 
race is divided iato fevcaral families, each of 
which has its proper name: That of Dsjulfa 
feems to be the molt numerous. Some of thefe 
fenuUes have a higher reputation than others, 
QXk ^ccoupt of their more ancient and unconta^ 

minated 
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A^ttted ncbility. Although it is known, bf tit-* 
perience, that die JT^AAim are oft» inferi^ 
the KMdifcbij yet the mam at linft, of die fonner, 
are a^wayl prrferredy in the hopes of a fine pnv 
geny. 

The AnUuis ha^ indeed no tables <tf genea* 
logy to prove the defcent of their Kochiam; 
yet they are furc of the legitimacy of the pro* 
l^eny ; ibr a mare of this rate is never covered 
«nleft in the prefence of witnefles, who muft 
^ An^lans. This people do not indeed alwaya 
ilickle at perjury i but in a cafe of fuch ferioua 
importance, they are carefol to dea) confcienti- 
•ufly. There is no inftancc; of fidfe teftimony 
given in refped to the defcent of a horfe. Every 
Arabian is perfuaded that himfelf and his whole 
fcmily would be ruined, if he (hould prevaricate 
ki giving his oath in an affair of fuch confe- 
rence. 

A Ghriftian, having a Kocblani mare whom 
he wiiSies'to have covered by a flallion c^ the 
Kme race, is obliged to employ an Arabian 
Kritnefs, who muft watch the mare twenty days, 
to be fure that flie has beef^ defiled by the em- 
Waoes of no common horfe. During all this 
dqie, file miift not iee either horfe or afs, even 
at a diftanee* When the mare produces her 
Ibd, the fidne AraUan inuft be prefent; and» 

within the flrft ftven days> a notorial certificate 

>■•••• .... *• 
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üf Che kgldmate bitth of the foal is made. 
if there happMs to be a croffing of the tWo 
breeds, the foal^ whether the father or the 
mother be Kocblanl^ is always eftee^d Ka* 
difcbl. 

The Arabians make tio fcr^pl? of ibOing theb 
Kochlani ftalUons like other horfes; but they 
are unwilling to part with their mares for mo* 
tiey. When not in a condition to fupport them^ 
they difpofe of them to others, oh the terms of 
having a fliare in the foals, or of being at li* 
berty to recover them, after a cprtain time. 

Thefe Kocbhmi are mucb like the old Arabian 
nobility, the dignity of whofe birth is held iH 
ho eitimatioh unlds in their own country, tliefe 
horfes are Kttle valued by the Turks. Their 
country beihg more fertile, better xv^tered, audi 
lefs level, iWift horfes are lefs neceflary to thetti 
than to die Arabians. Tbey prefer large horfes, 
^o have a ftately appearance when fumptu- 
ouily hamefled. It (hould feem that there are 
alfo Kochlani in Hedsjasy and in the country of 
^V(f; but t doubt if they be In eftimation in 
die dominions of the Imam, where the horfes 
of men 0f rank appeared to me too handfomi^ 
to be Kochlani. The Englifh, however, fome- 
times pufchaie thefe horfes at the price of 800 
or JÜOÖ crowns each. An Engfiih merchant 

was 
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was offered at Bengal twice the purchafe möoqr 
for one of thefe horfes; but he fent him to 
Englaxidy where he hoped that he would draw 
four times the original price. 

There are two forts of afles in Arabia ; the 
(mailer or lazy afs, as little efteemed here as in 
Europe ; and a large and high fpirited breed, 
who are highly valued. Thefe latter are fold at 
a high price. I thought thom fitter for a jour- 
ney than horfes are. 

I have reafon to believe, that, in Arabia, are 
feveral forts of camels. Thofe in the dominions 
of the Imam are of a moderate fize, and a light 
brown colour. Thofe from Nedsjeran are large, 
ittbbardly, a^d of a dark brown colour. The 
dromedaries of £gypt and Arabia have only 
one bunch upon the back; and, by fuch-as 
have not often feen them, qan be diftiaguiihed 
from camds only by an air pf lightnefs, which 
make; them feem fitter for running. I never 
but once faw dromedaries with two bunches, 
and that was in a town in Natolia, to which 
thofe I faw had been brought from the Crimea ; 
\f\kt they were fo large and lubbardly, that they 
feemed to me rather camels of a particular fpe» 
cies, than dromedaries. 

Bufif^oes are to be found in all the marifay 
countries of the Eaft, and on the banks of. tb< 

rivers. 



rivers. They are even more numerous than thö 
common homed cattle. I have feen animals of 
this fpedies in Egypt, at Bombay, near the Eu* 
phrates, the Tigris, the Orontes, &c. The fe* 
male bufialo yields more milk thah the common 
cow ; and the male is as fit for the yoke as our 
oxen. His flefli is indeed inferior to that of the 
ox, being hard and ill tafted. European mer- 
chants are however obliged to ufe it ^ in the 
countries where thofe animals are numerous. I 
believe that I have often eateii the flefh of a young 
bu£Falo without diftinguifhing it by the tafte or 
appearance from our beef. The Arabians have 
a mode of forcing the female bufialo to yield 
more milk than fhe voluntarily does, which 
the ancient Scythians alfo pradifed with their 
mares. While one milks the cow, another 
tickles her. 

The oxen and cows of Arabia have upon 
the flioulder, immediately above the fore- 
legs, a lump or bunch of fat ; the bunch of the 
camel grows larger, or diminiihes, as the ani- 
mal becomes fatter or leaner. I could obtain 
no particular information concerning the in- 
ftinä afcribed to thefe oxen, of forming into 
circular bodies, to defend themfelves againfl 
beafb of prey. The ftory is fo much the lefs 
probable, becaufe the cattle of Arabia are dif- 
tinguiihed by remarkably fmall horns. 

The 
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This Arabians have no meadows \i^hich migbt 
afford grafs for the feeding of thefe domdUc 
animals. The country is too much parched 
for the grafs to become luxuriant enough to be 
ufed as hay. Straw j barley, and beans, are the 
articles of food upcm which diey nouriih their 
cattle. The only herb they fow exprefsly for 
this purpofe is a fort of bean or fJu^Mm ; the 
Egyptians, whofe country is better watered, ibv 
trefoil for the fame ufe. The earned eats the 
moft ftunted and wither)^ roots. la Arabiai 
however, he lives chiefly on heibs (^ the gouri 
^liecies^ which abound in the drieft c<Mmtries; 
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SECTION XXIX. 



NATURAL BISTORT OP ARABIa. 



CHAl». I. 
GäiiinJ RfßeOtmf m tie Nähtral iftfl$ry rf 

Okx principal objeft vddch it became our party 
of tiaveliers to keep in view, was . undoiU>tedl]^ 
the rramirrarion of die natural produBions of 
the cotmtrj through which we traveikd. Every 
member of our company having had his parti* 
eular taflc affigned to him^ the inveftigation of 
fiibjefts of natural hiftory was particükirly approi» 
priated td the late Mr Forikal. His well known 
afdvity, abilities, and ardour for the cultivation 
of fciencey afibrded the public room to czped 
from him numerous difcoveries in the natural 
faiftory, as well of Egypt, as of Arabia ; coun^ 
Üries which he had time to examine before his 
premature death« But, our hopes have been in 
part dükppoikited^ by the ooncarrence of £fler<> 
Vol. n. Q^q ent 
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ent un&vourable drcumftances, which it may 
be proper to give an account of here, both in ex« 
cuie for the deficiency of this article, and as an 
encouragement to future travellers to perfed 
what was fo fuccefsfully begun by our deceafed 
friend. 

The time prefcribed for our continuance in 
the Eaft was fhort in the whole ; and an unfor* 
feen delay in Egypt farther abridged that por«- 
tion of it which we had deftined to be fpent in 
Arabia. In confequence of this drcumftance, 
we had no more time for examining die natural 
hiftory of Arabia than the fix months between 
the end of December 1762, and the beginning 
of June 1763, at the laft of which periods fSt 
Fbrikal died. Hence many objeds could be 
only curforily obferved. Befides, the frequent 
Indifpofitioh of fome or other of bur party olv 
liged us often to fqiarate ; and a retSon of this 
nature hindered Mr Forikal from feeing Mount 
i, and the produ^ons of that part of Arabia 



The climate and foil of fereral of the coun« 
tries which we vifited are lefs favourable^ than 
is cdrnmonly fuppofed^ for the increafe of vege- 
tables and animals» The fdl of Arabia is, 
through a great part of that country, dry and 
fandy^ produces no plants, aüd is therefore unfit 
for tixe nouriihmentof a&imals. Here the na«» 

turalift 
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tM^ft finds but few objeds to obferve ; and of 
fuch a country the natural hiftory can never be 
exteniive. In Arabia, likewife, the heat of the 
fun is fo intenfe» that the fldwers no foonerblot» 
than they are withered ; and if the botanift, ati» 
tentive to a number of plants at once, mifles 
the precife moment when any one which is new 
to him is in flower, he can have no fubfequent 
opportunity of examining it till die enfuing 
feafon. 

This inconvenience might be avoided by ob<« 
üerving the plants in gardens. But there is pCr»; 
haps no country in the world where gardening 
is fo much negleäed as in Arabia. There is 
hardly a fingle fmall garden in the neigId>our- 
hood even of the greateft towns. At Beit d Fa^ 
kih there is only one, which was formed by zjk 
old Dola. The Arabians, a fimple frugal race, 
content themfelves with the plaineft food, with* 
out taking pains to fiimüh themfelves with a va-: 
riety of diihei. What feems to give them an an 
verfion for the culture of gardens is the long 
droughts, which laft fometimes for more than a 
year, and deftroy every fprout of vegetation, to- 
gether with the ravages of the grafshom>er8, 
which ccmiplete the devaftation of the fields. 
The Banians, being by their reKgion confined to 
a vq;etable diet, plant great quantities of pulfe } 
bu;t thefe are mofUy of fpecies thau ar^ natives of 

India. 



bdia^ and by confeqoe&ce alradj knovn t« 
botanift& 

Be6de tfade phyikal oblbdes to the invefti-» 
gation of the natural hiftory of the £afi, there is 
Mother, anfing from the moral charader of the 
people who inhabit thcfe regions. The Arafaians, 
an ignorant, covetoug^ and jealous race, cannot 
comprehend how the Europeans ihould be promp- 
ted by mere curiofity to expofe themfielves to fo 
much danger and fatigue. They afcribe to them 
a motive of iatereft, the defire of dsfcovering 
hidden treafures, with great (kill in the fearch» 
The idea generally prevalent among them, of 
Ae wealth of travellers, makes a curious perfon 
run a great rifk of being plundered by va^ 
gabond roUxsrs. • Mr Forikal, efcaping once 
vrith difficulty out of the clutches of a band of 
thefe robbers in £gypt, and being once plunder* 
ed by another party, was d^liged to ceafe from 
his fcientific excurfions« He found means, in» 
deed, to have plants gathered for him, by an 
Aarabian,. in the neighbourhood of Kahira. But 
the nata? ahft makes his obfervations beft upoik 
living phats, in their native fituations. 

Ou^ friend was luckier, in this refpeft, in Ye- 
men, where the fafi^ of a ftranger is better fe- 
eared by the laws, and the manners of the people 
#f the country«. The Arabians in Yemen were 

fo 
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fß fit ftooi offering hhn any iftterruptioM in hi$ 
pjurfuitsy that both men and wpmen, of all ra^k» 
and ages, ajspeared to take pkafure in bringing^ 
pointing out, and naming to him all their indä-^ 
genous plants. A people living the life of fiiep*- 
herds, and of hitibandmen) like the Arabicois, 
who fpend ahnoft all their time in the open fields^ 
naturally acquire a tafte for botany, and a degree 
fijf flcill in its refearches. But, in order to ob- 
tain the aid, and even the friendflnp of thefe good 
people, he isvas obliged to conform to their man« 
ners, and to content himfelf with their fcanty 
cheer. A Mfie cff fuch abftinence and fetigue, too 
fevere for a perlbn brought up in £ur<^>ean ha^ . 
bits, undoubtedly contributed to fliorten the days 
of our friend. 

In fpite of all thefe obftacles^ Mr Forlkal's ar* 
dent induftry was fuccefsfol beyond our hopei. 
It is inconceivable in what a lliort time he difco* 
yered and made defcriptions of full three huii'' 
4red fpecie; in the animal kingdom, and of 
more than eight hundred in the vegetable. This 
pumber might have been yet more confideraUe, 
had he not laid it down as a rule to himfelf, to de* 
fcribe notlnng which he had not examined with 
the moft fcnqpuious exadnefs. For this reafon 
had he put off, till he flioutd be at aiore leifure, 
the examination ai a large coUeäion of infeds 
and flielte» With the fame intention, he had 

preferved 
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prefenred, in fpirit of vincy a great mkßjüb» 
and amphibious animak« But the reader %ill 
recolle£b the fa(e of this collection» when om 
goods were infpeded at the cuft<mi»houfe at 
Mokha, as above related« 

« 

After my return to Europe, I was intmfted 
vith the talk of publiihing my friend's poft- 
humous papers« I then difcorered a new Ids 
which natural hiftory had fuflfered by his death. 
He had been accuftomed to write down his ob- 
iervations on finall detached pieces of paper» 
which could not eafily be preferred together. 
It is truc> I found 1 800 of thefe billets, which I 

endeavoured to reduce into order. But I could 

• 

not help inferring from the chafms here and 
there, that many of them were loft. Whether 
it be or be not fo, I have, however, prefiented to 
tike piibKc all that I could recover, in two La^ 
tin works, intituled, Defcriptmet Animaüumf 
4io^ HaffMy «775 ; and Flora AraHa^ A^f ^* 

Thefe two works, written in Ladn, and in the 
miomer and arrangement of Litmaus^ are intend- 
ed particuhrly for the ufe of the learned natura^ 
Hft. To gratify readers of all clafles, I ihall here 
infert the moft curious particular of the inform^" 
tion contained in thofe works, and fuch as viQ 
ferve to give the beft idea« of the produdions^ 

common or peculiar, of the covxtfries ^ch ^ 

traveried* 
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Cfaverfed; Although natural hiftory was not 
my province, I had occafion to obferve tranfient« 
ly many things refpeding it. I fliall, therefore, 
intermingle my own remarks, without diftin- 
guiihing them as fuch ; for the greater part of 
the whole is Mr Forikal's. 



CHAP. n. 

CEmaU and Soil tf Arabia. 

A cotmTRT, fuch as Arabia, extending from the 
30^ to the 13^ of northern latitude, and, by 
confequence, fituate partly between the tropics, 
will be naturally fuppofed fubjeft to a very hot 
climate. In fome provinces of Arabia, the heat 
is exceffive. But, in this country, as in moft 
others, the varying degrees of elevation, the re- 
lative fituations of places, and the nature of the 
foil, occafion confiderable varieties of tempera« 
ture. 

Before a perfon can underftand thefe varieties, 
it is neceflary that he ihould have a juft idea of 
the phyfical circumftances of Arabia. This 
country may be confidered as a pile of moun- 
teufis, encircled with a belt of flat, dry, and fim- 
Ay ground. Towards the north and the conti- 
nent, this bek is formed by the defarts of Sy» 

ria« 
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m» and Arabia Petxaea. The plains called Teha-- 
ma by the Arabians, and extending from die 
fea-fliore to the hills, bound Arabia on thofe 
fides on which it is waihed by the waters of die 
Red Sea» of the Eaftem Oceans and of the Per* 
fian Gulph. 

In thefe defarts, diverfified here and there 
only by bare rocks, and in thefe flat plains, 
there is nothing to foften the force of the fun's 
rays, but all vegetables are burnt up, aJid the 
foil is every where reduced to fand. The 
drought is fo extreme, that whole years will 
pafs without rain ^ and the torrents which fall 
frpm the hills are loft among die lands long 
before they can reach the fea* Were it not 
for thefe river-waters, which being fwelled in 
the rainy feafon, are drained oiS* to fertilize the 
lands, the hufbandman would be- unable to 
raife even thofe fcanty crops which his harvefts 
at prefent afford« By ohfervations made with 
good thermometers, we found, that in thefe 
plains, as, for inftance, at Loheya, Mokha, and 
Maikat, the heats were as intenfe as in any 
other hot country whatever. 

In the interior country, the temperatore of 
the atmofphere is very di&rent. The great 
ranges of lofty mountains attrafb vapouis ^ attd 
thefe falling down in plenteous tain$ cool the 
air, and cjuicken vegetation« The cdLd occafioa- 

ed 
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fad ^7 the hetghc of the country » produces falls 
of (how; b«t this never lies long upon the 
freund; While the inhabitants of the plains 
iufier by heat^ thofe of the hills are obliged to 
wrap themfelves in pellices. We were aflured 
that theie was ice on fiMne of the hills, and that. 
At 6anh, which lies amc^g the hills in the inte- 
fior coufitly, there was fometimes froft. 

The pofition of thefe mountains in t\ke middle 
iof a peninAila, occafions likewife another phe- 
nooieoon that is equally obfervable in the pe- 
Aiftfula formed by the Ganges, which is in the 
lame manner interfered by mountains. The 
xainy ieafons, which are regular in the countries 
tetivtreen the tropics, are, by this peculiarity of 
Etuation, diverfified here. Weftward, in Ye- 
«sen, the lainy feafw is of great fervice to the 
country ; ibr it comes on in the month of June, 
and terminates in the middle of September i in 
enrhioh months the heats are mod violent, and 
the earth and its inhabitants in the greateft 
jieed of £ach refireflimeiit» In the eaftern part 
t)f thefe mountains, on the fide of Mafkat, thofe 
rains üü between the middle of the month of 
November and the n;uddle of February. In 
Madruwaut and Oman^ to the fouth, the rainy 
ütafon.lafts from the middle of February to the 
.middle of .April. It fliould feem, therefore, 
that the rains make the tour of the peninfula 

Vol. IL R r every 
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every feafon, as impelled by the prevalent winds. 
In the Tehama of Yemen, we heard alfo of a 
rain in fpring, the period of which is uncer- 
tain, but on which the fuccefs of the harvefts 
depends. 

Thefe regular rains render the vallies lying a- 
mong the mountains fertile and delightful« The 
Highlanders, who breathe a fine frefli air, are 
handfome, healthy, and brave. Another ad- 
vantage which the Arabians owe to the fitua- 
tion of their country, is, that it affords them at 
the fame time the productions of different cli- 
mates. In the plains, feveral vegetables tranf- 
planted from India thrive well enough, and ma- 
ny of the animals of hot countries multiply 
there. The mountains produce the plants and 
animals of temperate climates. Arabia may 
thus be regarded as an affemblage of different 
climates,' the refpe£tive advantages of which are 
all to be found in the tradt lying between the 
Red Sea and the Perfian Gulph. 

The nature of the winds differs, in Arabia, 
with the point of the compafs from which they 
blow, and the traft over which they refpeftively 
pafs. The fame wind is, in different places, dry 
or moift, according as it blows over the ocean, 
or oyer defarts. On the fhores of the Perfian 
Gulph, the fouth-eaft wind is accompanied with 
a degree of moifture which, when the heat is 

intenle^ 
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intenfe, occafions violent fweatings ; the north- 
weft, paffing over the great defart, is more tor- 
rid, but lefs difagreeable ; this laft wind heats 
metals in the (hade, as if they were expofed to 
the fun ; and its heat, fuddenly added to that of 
the atmofphere, often fuffbcates men and other 
animals. The Arabians, when they travel, 
carry with them garlic and dried grapes, for the 
purpofe of reviving fuch perfons as may fall 
down, fainting, from the effeä of thefe hot 
blafts. 

Notwithftanding its torrid qualities, this north- 
weft wind ferves to cool their liquors for the Ara- 
bians, in the middle of Summer. In order to 
this, they put their water into bardaks^ or un- 
glazed pots, made of a fort of porous earth ; and 
then, having thefe pots in a place expofed to the 
current of this hot wind, the water is thus 
rendered very cool ; a circumftance well-known 
in hot countries, and at prefent afcribed by na- 
tvralifts to the effed:s of fudden evaporation. 

Mother wind, of a more dangerous nature, 
is the famous Sam^ Smum^ or Samielj which feldom 
blows within Arabia, but frequently upon its 
frontiers. This wind prevails only on the con- 
fines of the great defart, where the agitation of 
the air forms a current for the vapours whi^h are 
raifed by the heat of the ^un from that parched 
.territory. The places the moft expofed to this 

deftruftive 
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deftruftive wind, are the banks of the Eiquhn« 
teSy and fometimes the environs of Idecca, wlrei| 
the north wind blows from the defart^ if is nof 
unknown in Perfia, on the borders of thofe ariit 
plains ; and it is faid to have been fdt in ibmtf 
places in Spain, near the vaft trads of de&rf 
fands which deform that fine kingdom« The 
effeds of the Smum are inftant ftiffocation to every 
living creature that happens to be within the 
fphere of its adlivity, and immediate putrefac* 
tion of the carcafes of the dead. As a firailu 
rapidity of putrefaction has been obferved to 
take place upon bodies deprived of life by thun- 
der, or by the eledric (hock^ it has been con* 
jedured, that eleärical matter, which is very gc* 
nerally diffufed through nature, might be the 
caufe of the peculiarly noxious qualities of this 
wind. The Arabians difcern the ^>proach of the 
Smum by an unufual rednefs in the air ; aD4 
they fay that they feel a fmeli of fulphur as it 
pafTes. However this may be, the only meant 
by which any perfon can preferve himfelf from 
fuiFering from the noxious blafts, is^ by throw*» 
ing himfelf down with his face Upon the earthy 
till this whirlwind of poifonous exhalations has 
blqwn over ; which always moves at a certain 
height in the atmofphere. Inftinft even teaches 
the brutes to incline their heads to the irround 
on thefe occafions. 

The 
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The olhcf meteors of Arabia are common to 
}t wkh dil pthar hot countries. A clear iky» fely 
iovä obfcured hy clouds, renders ilorma very 
ttofreque&t in ihe plains. The air fÜ&harges its 
f käric matter in globes of fire, and by tb; 
phenMQMena called feting ftars, which are not 
linfireqiiemy ai^d of confiderable bulk^ In th^ 
moft aci4 ira^s, fiear the fea, the dewg are fini- 
gularly copious. But, notwithftanding thi& hiu 
midity» thf air is fp pure, that the inhabitants 
0eq) in the open air { I never flept founder thaa 
where I fptind my bed all wet with dew in th^ 
fnoroiag. There are, however, places where 
i>ne dares not fleep in the open air for fear of 
l>eing ftru^k with a palfy« By long experience 
the inhabitants of tholip parts have learned what 
precautions to take, and thefe are always pecul- 
iarly nece0ary to an European unaccuftomed to 
ihe climate. 

Arabia epjoys the prpfpeä of almoft conftant 
verdure. Not but that moft of the trees flied 
their leaves, and the annual plants wither anfl 
are re-produced. But, the interval between the 
fall of the leaf \n one year, and the rewproduc- 
tion of new leaves for the next, is fo fliort, that 
the change is hardly obfervable* Continual ver^ 
dure is peculiar to thofe countries in which there 
are no irpfts» hut 9 rainy feafpi) inilead of our 
winter« 

From 
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From the fingular local fituation of Arabia^ 
the inequalities in the nature of its lands may, 
without farther information, be inferred. Thefe 
inequalities are indeed very remarkable. On 
one fide are frightful defarts, and on the other 
fertile and delightful vales. The fandy belt 
which encircles this peninfula is almoft entirely 
barren, and prefents one unvaried pidure of de« 
folation. 

This belt, denominated Tehama, as has^ been 
feveral times mentioned, begins at Suez, and 
extends round the whole peninfula, to' the 
mouth of the Euphrates. Its breadth varies ; 
it is, however, for the mod part, about two days 
journey from the fea-fhore to the rife of the 
hills ; at leafl this is the breadth of the plain ad- 
jacent to the Red Sea. It bears every mark of 
having been anciently a part of the bed of the 
fea. Its bottom foil is a greyifli clay, with a large 
proportion of fand, and having marine exuvix 
interfperfed to a great diftance from the fea- 
fiiore. It contains large ftrata of fait, which in 
fome places even rife up into hills« Its regular 
inclination towards the fea indicates that it has 
emerged gradually. The fmall eminences upon 
the confines of this plain are compofed of cal- 
careous flones, having a blackifh appearance, 
and feeming as if they were burnt by the fun« 
The adjoining hills contain fchiflus and bafaltes ; 

in 
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in this differing greatly from the ftrata of the 
hills on the oppofite coaft of Egypt, and from 
thofe of Arabia Petraea^ which are chiefly made 
up of granite. 

The fea,no doubt ^ftill continues to recede; and 
the Tehama is on that fide gradually extending its 
limits. The banks of coral are (till increafii^g, 
and coming nearer to the (hore, fo as to render 
the navigation of the gulph every day more 
and more dangerous. The fand accumulated 
by the billows gradually fills up the interme- 
diate fpace, and joins thefe beds of coral to the 
continent, as appears from fome recent inlbm- 
ces. Hiftory alfo records proofs of this gradual 
receffion of the waters ; and mentions, as fea-» 
ports, feveral places which are at prefent in- 
land, without noticing the prefent maritime 
towns, which muft imdoubtedly be of later ori*i 
gin than the formation of the land on which 
they.ftand« 

Such a conqueft over the watery element pro- 
mifes, however, little advantage to man. Thefe 
newly formed lands are ungrateful and barren. 
Nor can any better be fanguinely hoped of the 
future ; fince the 'territory of the Tehama has 
remained for fo many ages unchanged in its na* 
ture. Mr Forfkal fancied that he could diftin- 
guifli a fimilarity between the foil of Hedsjas 
and that of Egypt, from which he inferred, that 

the 
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ti)e Ifaerifity of the fcraier wb» owiag ib tke 
«Mint of water. B«it lie tras certasniy miftakenj 
iKdr the foil of Egypt is fonacd of the fediment 
of the Nile, but that of Hedsjas of die remaim 
of the bed of the fea. The cakarcous ffame of 
the bilk of this latter prannoe is, faowevefi 
^ecotn^ofed Into ä bhckifh eairth^ "whieh in 
tine beccnnes fit to bear fbme .cparfe Tego^ 
tables. 

bi the Highloiidi of Arabia, ihere ure as 
great diverfities of foil as in mgft <kher cuU 
tivated countries. The nioft general charaäer 
of the foil on thefe fchificns intts is clary miaed 
^idi fand. But the figure cf the 'hiUs is unfiu 
Vouri^le to their fertility. They are jcoaunoiiiy 
fo craggy and ptec^tous, as to afford no^Er 
foom nor feu for Tegetable^rodoftuns, tbe 
good earth being continually waflisd away hf 
&t waters. Thefe drcumftanors have Uloewife 
the effed of rendering the culture of fnth phu* 
ces extremely difficult and eKpenfive. Terraces 
ve neceflkry to be formed; of which indeed 
the conflraftion is ftnnetiines isciütoted by liie 
piles of bafalres naturally caft into r^ular pen- 
tagonal figures, which are brd^en, from time 
to time, from the rocks, and ferve as materials 
for the walls. 

Arabia is a ceoahtry interefting in many re^ 
fpefts; but is, in general, ndfiher rich nor ier-- 

tile. 
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tile, l^he taboric^« ^, and uKfifierent fate of 
its inhabitant«, are faffideiit proofe of thia 
truth. If k WBfi caned Hs^py by the ancients^ 
k was only by the value and the noveky, not 
by th<i abttndaaee of its produ&ionsv that it 
eould merk this aame. 



CHAP, Btt- 

Arabian S^uaJruped/. 

SpeakiKo of the agriculture of the Arabians, 
t h^d occafioH to raentien their domeftie ani«* 
mals. Of diofey feme appear to be originally 
datives of the country, for they tf e not com^ 
mon dirottgh tbe otber regions of the eaft| 
äiey retaitt tiiair primary kilUnfts in higher per* 
fedion, and are m^e eminently di(tinguiflied 
by ftrength and beauty here than «jfewhere. 
Sugh are the horfe, the afs, the camd, and 
perhaps too the ox. The eamd, by its power 
of enduring thirft, aad ks contsuning a refer<i 
voir fer water m ks bowels, feems üaturally 
deftined for an inhabitant of -the defart. Its 
hoof is £3rmed to 'tread on burning fands } cmd 
tibe cartikginous «exture of its mouth enables k 
to feed €to t4ie hard and prickly plants of tfaofe 
parched f(ssii|s# 

Vol. II. S f The 
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The afs, efpecially, feems to be a narive of 
Arabia. Here are a fpecies of afles, which, in 
beauty, vigour, and fpirit, are no contemp- 
tible rivals to the horfe. The inhabitants fpeak 
Ukewife of a wild animal, called Dj^ar^ of the 
fame fize and fhape as the afs, the fieih of which 
is excellent food. 

This animal is probably a wild afs, who, in 
confequence of living in a ftate of independence, 
acquires fome varieties of form, which the A- 
rabs, in their unikilfulnefs in natural hiftory, 
miftake for the charaderiftics of a different ani- 
mal. 

. The Arabians giye the name of Bakar Uafah 
to an animal which we did not fee, but iÄ 
which their vague- defcription can be referred 
only to the wild ox. - They fpeak of another 
animal of the form of an ox, which is deftitute of 
horns, and feeds only by night. 

Ot^ the lofty hills of Arabia Petraea, are 
rock-goats. The plains are flocked with ga-^ 
zelUs ; and this beautiful creature is fo com-> 
mon, that the Arabian r poets draw from it ma- 
ny of their allufions and fimilitudes. The hare 
is not a common animal here, and is to be feen 
only in fome mountainous parts. In the fandy 
tracks are numbers of thofe little animals called 
Jerboa* s^ Pharaoh's rats, whofe flefc the Arabi- 
ans eat without any diilike. The peculiarity in 

the 
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•the ftrudure of the hinder feet of thefe animals, 
and their manner of leaping, which have indu- 
ced our' naturalifts to give the fpecies the name 
of Mus yaculusy are well known. 

In the forefts, in the fouth of Arabia, are 
monkiesr without tails, whofe back parts are 
bare and red. I (aw thefe animals in troops of 
fome hundreds. Other travellers have met 
with th^ in thoufands on the hills of Aden. 
Thefe creatures are docile, and eafily learn any 
trick which is attempted to' be taught them. 
On this account numbers of them are exported 
to Egypt, where jugglcxs exhibit them to the 
people. 

Of carnivorous animals, the moft hideous 
and formidable is the Hyana^ who attacks men 
and beafts with the fame ferocity. This fierce 
and folitary animal inhabits the caverns of the 
defart mountains of Arabia Petraea, and is aU 
fo common round the fhores of the Perfian 
Gulph. The hyaena marches out only at night, 
in that feafon when the inhabitants of the coun- 
try fleep in the open air, and often carries off 
children from befide their parents. 

As the domeftic animals on the foutherh 
coaft of the Perfian Gulph are chiefly fed upon 
fifhes, the hyaena is fometimes obliged to con- 
tent himfelf with the lame food. On my re« 
turn into Europe, I faw in Denmark one of 

thefe 
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thdb ftmnlftld alive, id fihe kingV coHefibti cS 
wild animil^. 

The leopard, itckobed by Mr Forflml a^ 
mong the carnivorous imimals, is pefhaps the 
fame äs the paathef , fFeiis färdtu LitmaiJ ; 
the more pK>biibly ib, as he gives it the Ara* 
bic name of the panther, Nimef^ However^ 
the ooncd or ftoaU panther^ nsHted in .Arabic 
Fatbi. is ftitt more comntoo than the fasge one ; 
neither ii it reglirded ^mfa any fort of terror in 
Arabia, Where it carries away cata and dogi^ 
bttt never venturds to attack men» 

WHd boars, iBh>lvea^ and foixfls, are to be 
fomid in Arabia ; but the moil common car* 
nivototls animal is a ibrt of wild dog^ more 
like the foac tlian the houfehold^io^, and nir» 
med by the Tut* ks TfthAcd^ by the Axabiant 
£/ V4XVU This nimal, common through all 
the <!oumries of the Eaft, is fo wdl known, 
that I tieed not here add any thing concerning 
its figure and manners« 

Mr Forfkal nanta fevecal other aaimak of 
which, he knew iLothii^y cscspt what he ga«^ 
thered from the indiftinä accounts of the xA^ 
tiveK \ and fome others of which he could only 
learn f hd Arabian names* As fuch flight noti- 
ces cannot enlarge the knowledge of natute, 
I fliall not repdat them here. Hie iMft fix^o« 
lar of thofe anitfiab^ which we kntw only by 

hearfay, 



hexrhji k one iaid to reSttatAt % cat^ to lit« 
upon the hills, to feed ion grafi, and IQ be a 
mod delicate article of food; 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the Birds of ArMa, 

1^ W^ had opportunities of examining but few 
quadrupeds, we were not more fortunate in te- 
fpeft to birds. Not that Arabia is deficient in 
Variety of fpecies ; on the contrary, its produc- 
tions are fufficient to nouriih a prodigious num- 
ber ! But ä ttayeller haftening through a coun- 
try, has it ftiU lefs in his power to acquaint 
himlelf with the inhabitants of the air than 
with thofe of the earth« One cannot fee many 
birds, or obferve them at leifure, unlefs among 
people who are fond of fowling, and who, as 
ihey ftek for game and fell it, bring to the cu- 
rious fuch birds as they have caught or killed, 
and are able to give fome account of their re- 
fpeCUve names and inllinds. 

In Arabia we had no fuch advantage. The 
y^&biäns defpife the ufe of wild fowl, and re- 
gard neith^ the amufement nor the exetdfe of 
fowling. I thought that I could difcern two 
catifes of their avertion for a divcrfion which 

the 
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the lavages of the north purfue with extreme 
fondnefs. A people who are naturally fober 
and frugal, and live in a climate where the ufe 
of animal food is injurious to health, cannot be 
fond of game. The precepts of the Mufliilman 
religion muft alfo difguft the Arabians at the 
purfuit of wild animals, efpecially of birds. A 
hunter lofes his labour, and his prey becomes 
impure, if he has but negleded the repetition 
of one fhort prayer when he killed the animal ; 
if it has not loft the juft quantity of blood re* 
quired by the law ; if the bird ftruggled with 
any remains of life after it was (hot ; or if it 
fell. upon a place which was either inhabited, 
or in any manner defiled. We faw no other 
birds, therefore, than thofe which we killed 
ourfelves, or thofe which we could obferve 
while they were at liberty. 

In the fertile countries of Arabia, tame fowls 
are very plentiful, and all forts of poultry are 
bred in great abundance. The pintado is not 
domeflic ^ but thefe birds inhabit the woods in 

m 

fuch numbers, that children kill them with 
ftones, and then coUeä them to be fold in the 
towns. The pheafant is likewife a native of 
Arabia, and is found in great plenty, in the 
forefts of Yemen, as well as the wood-pigeon, 
and feveral other varieties of the pigeon fpedes. 
In the plains of the fame province, the grey part- 
ridge, 
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ridge, the common lark, and a fort of white 
crane, having the under part of the belly of- a 
beautiful red, are alfo tp be feen here. 

So dry a country as Arabia cannot be fup- 
pofed to afford a great variety of water fowls« 
However, in places where there was water, we 
found a beautiful variety of the plover, and 
fometimes ftorks. Sea-fowls, which live upon 
fifli, are numerous on the ;:oafl:s of the Red fea, 
becaufe this gulph is very deep, and copioufly 
ftored with fifhes. Befide fome forts of fea-maws, 
we faw in an ifle of the Red fea pelicans, who 
had built nefts and laid eggs as large as thofe of * 
the goofe. 

The deiarts of Arabia are not without of- 
triches, which are called by the inhabitants 
Thar Edsjammel^ the camel bird. I did not im« 
derftand that the Arabians take this bird young, 
and tame it. One which I faw at Loheya was 
from A\)yflinia. A beautiful lapwing, called by 
the Arabians Hudhud^ is alfo common on the 
fliores of the Perfian Gulph. Some Arabians 
have been perfuaded, by a fabulous tradition, that 
the language of this bird may be underftood. 

Eagles, falcons, fparrow-hawks, and the Egyp» 
tian vulture, (Vultur Petenopterus Linnaijy arc 
birds of prey to be met with in Arabia.^ The laft 
of thefe is very ferviceable in the country ; clear- 
ing the earth of all carcafes, which corrupt very 

rapidly. 
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rapidly» and are ^fanf odiibme m hot countries. 
He alfo deftroys the fieid mice, which multiply 
fo prodigiottfly in ibmd proi4nces, that, were it 
npt fof'thia afliftance ;-the peafant might ceafe 
from the culture of the iields as abfolutely vain. 
Their performance of thcfe imiportant fervices 
induct the ancient Egyptians to pay tfaofe birds 
divine honours ; and even at preiient it is held 
unlawful to kill them, in all the countries which 
they frequenL 

In feveral countries in the eait, as ailb in Ara- 
bia, there is another hird, not lefs beneiicial to 
the inhabitants. It is thought to be a native of 
Kora/aHj for it comes annually into Arabia, ia 
purfuit of the fwarms of locufts, of which it 
deftroys incredible numbers. It is called ^stf^ 
man or Samarmog* Mr Forikal ranks it among 
the thruihes, and calls it Turdus SeUuau. 'Hi^ 
fervices done by this bird, in countries expofo) 
to the ravages of thofe infefts, have given riie to 
feveral ridiculous and fuperftitious praAices io 
Syria. It is thought to be attraäed from X^ 
rafofi by water, which is, for this end, brough 
from a diftance with great ceremony, and pre- 
ierved in a ftone refervoir on the top pf the 
tower of a moHque. When this watw feils, the 
inhabitants of Moful are in deipatr. But as this 
bird's «inftin£ts prompt it not only to feed on 

locuils, but to kill as many of them at poflible 

• 
It 
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it naturally follows thefe infeds in the courfe of 
their pafTage. 

We heard much talk of two fpecies of birds, 
which are highly valued by the Arabians, and 
are called Saiva and Sumana. We could dif- 
cover nothing concerning the generic charader 
ef the latter ; but we heard enough of the 
S^dvm to enable us to underftahd that it is the 
rail, a bird of paflage which frequents a fmall 
diftrid in Arabia. As to quails, we received no 
^dence of their being birds of paflage j nor is 
it probable that this bird fhould traverfe delarts 
where no fubliftence is to be found. 

The Arabians likewife named to Mr Forfkal 
feveral other birds, which he növer could fee5 
and confequently could not afcertain their genus, 
fuch as the Acbjel^ femous for two beautiful 
feathers, with which the Highlanders adorn 
their bonnets, and to preferve which uninjured^ 
the bird, it feems, leaves a hole in its neft. 
Another, the Tbatr el Hind^ rare and remark- 
able for its gilded plumage, is fold very dear in 
Arabia. Its name feems to indicate that it is a 
bird of paflage, which is fuppofed to come from 
India. 
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CHAP. V. 

of AmpJMous Animals and F^flns. 

In the Arabian feas, we never met with the 
fea-tortoife ; the land-tortoife is more common ; 
the peafants bring the latter, by cart-loads, to 
the markets of feveral towns in the eaft. The 
caftern Chriftians eat thefe animals in Lent, and 
drink their blood with great relifli. 

We faw feveral forts of lizards^ of which 
the only dangerous one was that called by the 
Egyptians Gecko. It is faid that the faliva of 
this creature, falling upon victuals, infeds the 
perfons who eat them with the leprofy. 

There are in Arabia feveral forts of ferpents, 
the bite of which is often mortal. But the inno« 
cent'are as numerous as the dangerous ferpents. 
Of fome the bite dccafions only a difagreeable 
itching» which the Arabians cure by applying 
the leaves of the caper^tree to the wound. In ge- 
neral, life is endangered only by the bite of 
fuch ferpents as have a diflind row of teeth 
larger than the reft of the teeth* The Arabians 
in Egypt are acquainted with this law in the 
ftru£türe of reptiles, and play fafely with fer- 
pents, after pulling out the long teeth, which 

ferve 
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ferve to conduft the poifon. In Arabia, the only 
ferpent that is truly formidable is that called 
Baetan^ a fmall flender creature, fpotted black 
and white; its bite is inftant death, and the dead 
body is fwelled by the poifon in a very extraor- 
dinary manner. 

Mr Forfkal difcovered in the Red Sea feveral 
forts of Ray-fifhes which are unknown in Eu- 
rope. That fea is in general ftored with a great 
variety of fifhes ; and I was told by my iriendy 
that in the ihort paflage between Suez and 
Jidda, he obferved more than a hundred new 
fpecies, only a part of which . he could rank 
among the known genera. He was obliged, to 
form four new genera, which he named Salaria 
Scartu^ Signanus y and Acantburus. A new tpr^ 
pedo which he met with, appeared fo different 
from that already known, that he was induced 
to clafs it as a particular genus. 

Among the new fpecies are fome belonging 
to genera which are found alfo in our feas; fuch 
are feveral cod-fiihes hitherto unknown ; new 
fpecies of mackerels, mullets, fcari, perches. &c* 
Others of thefe fpecies belong to ^nera peculiar 
to the feas adjacent to hot countries, fuch as the 
Chatodon and the Sciaena. 

In our paflage over the Red Sea, we faw 
troops of flying fiflies, which rofe from time to 
time abov« the furface of the water; but we dif-^ 

covered 
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covered no flying ferpent in the conrfe of our 
▼oyage ; although the Arabians give this name 
to a ferpent which ihould rather ht called the 
leaper« This ferpent fixes himfelf by the tail 
to a low branch of a tree, and then giving him« 
felf an impetus, by means of his elaftic tail, 
fprings from branch to branch fucceifively, till 
he reaches the top. 

The Arabians inhabiting the fliores of the Red 
Sea live almoft entirely on fiflies, as I have al« 
ready had occafion to mention, and even fuftain 
their cattle with the fame food. Although fifhes 
are fo -plentifnl, yet a living ßih is feldom to be 
feen among them. For fear of violating fome 
precept of the Muflulman law, the flfliermen kill 
all their filhes before they bring them on ihpre* 



CHAP VI. 

If^eßs and SheUs. 

The locufts have a great influence on the con« 
dition of the inhabitants of Arabia, and of fe- 
veral other countries in the eaft ; and, therefore« 
I (hall fpeak of this znfe£l at a length which 
others do not merit. We, however, did not 
find the numbers fo great as they are commonly 
fuppofed to be in Europe. 

In 
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In Egypt I faw once only a cloud of locufts, 
ivhich was brought by a fouth*wuid from the 
defarts of Lybia ; the locufts fell iq prodigious 
quantities on the roofs of the houfes, and in the 
(Ireets of l^ahira. I faw no more of them, till 
at Jidda, in November 1762, a laige cloud of 
locufts was driven over the city by a weft-wind. 
The cloud came from the other fide of the Anu 
bic Gulph ; and, therefore, many of the infeds 
muft have been drowned in their pafiage. In 
the month of 'July following, we found a fmall 
quantity near mgunt Sumara^ which feemed 
to have fpent the feafon in Arabia« Theie 
fwarms often crofs the Re4 Sea a fecond time, 
and return to £gypt, the upper part of which 
adjoining to the defarts of Lybia, ieems to be the 
cradle of thefe animals. I faw clouds of them 
in Perfia, and Syria ; where, in the quarter of 
Moful, I found nefts of thefe infeds, which a 
careful police might in a great degree deftroy. 
Small locufts, of the fisse of a fly, grow with 
amazing rapidity, and attain their natural fize 
within a few days. 

There are undoubtedly various fpecies of this 
infed, which have not as yet been fufficiently 
difcriminated« Mr Forlkal calls the locuft which 
infefts Arabia Gryllus Gregarius^ and thinks it 
to be different from that which is called by Lin- 
naeus Gryllus Migratorius^ and which is a native 

of 
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of the defarts of Tartary, from which it paffes 
through the neighbouring countries, into Po* 
land and Germany. The Gryllm Gregarius 
merits this denomination ; for the locufts of this 
fpecies appear to aft in concert, and to live and 
travel in fociety. Thofe which remain after the 
departure of the great body arc only irregular 
ftragglers. 

The Arabians diftinguifh feveral feparate fpe- 
cies of this infeft, to which they give particular 
names. But thefe names are not expreffive of 
any qualities in the nature of the animal ; as 
they refpefl only the delicacy afcribed to its 
ffelh. They give the name Muten to the red 
locuft^ which is efteemed fatter and more fuccu- 
lent than any of the others ; they Kkewifc cat 
the Hght locuft ; but abftain from another, called 
Dubbcj becaufe it has a tendency to produce 
diarrhcea« 

All Arabians, whether living in their native 

country, or in Perfia, Syria, and Africa, arc ac- 

cuftomed to eat locufts. The Turks, on the 

contrary, have an averfion for this fort of food* 

If the Europeans exprefs any thing of the fame 

averfion, the Arabians then remind us of our 

fondnefs for oyfters, crabs, and lobfters. ^ 

German, who had long refided in Barbary, ^l- 

fored us, that the flefh of this infed tafted lite 

the 
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the fmall fardine of the Baltic Sea, which is dried 
in fome towns of Holflein. 

We faw locufls caught, and put into bags, or 
on firings, to be dried, in feveral parts of Ara- 
bia. In Barbary, they are boiled, and then 
dried upon the roofs of the houfes« The Be- 
douins of Egypt road them alive, and devour 
them with the utmoft voracity. We faw no in^ 
ftance of unwholefomenefs in this article of 
food ; Mr Forikal was indeed told, that it had a 
tendency to thicken the blood, and to bring on 
melancholy habits. The Jews in Arabia are con- 
vinced, that the fowls, of which the Ifraelites ate 
fo largely in the defart, were only clouds of lo- 
cufls, — and laugh at our tranflatorsf who have 
fuppofed that they found quails where quails ne- 
ver were. 

The fwarms of thefe infeds darken the air, 
and appear at a diflance like clouds of fmoke. 
The noife they make in flying is frightful and 
ftunning, like that of a water-fall. When fuch 
a fwarm falls upon a field, it is wafled,* and def- 
poiled of its verdure. The pulfe and date-trees 
fuffer greatly from the locufls ; but corn, either 
ripe or nearly fo, is too hard for their ufe, and 
they are obliged to fpare it. 

A fmall infed named Arda^ of the bulk of a 
grain of barley (Termes fatale^ Linn. J is another 
icourge of Arabia, and of Hot countries in gene- 

ral. 
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tal» On account of feme general reiemblahcey 
many travellers reprelent this infed as an ant, 
and fpeak of it under this name. Its inftind dif- 
pofes it to travel only by night, through a fort 
of galleries, which it forms» as it proceeds, of £it 
earth. After reaching the end of its journey, it 
corrodes and deftroys every thing, vi£tuals, 
clothes, and furniture. We found an army of 
thefe in our chamber, for the firfl time, at Bdt 
d Pakih. We immediately demoliflied the gal- 
leries which they had formed ; but they, vitb* 
out being difcouraged, or terrified at our pre- 
fence, renewed their work in the night, ^th 
fingular obftinacy, fo that we had much ado to 
rid ourfelv« of them. They live and work to- 
gether like ants« 

The arda is alfo deftruftive to trees, the fweet- 
oefs of whofe leaves and fruits gratifies its tafte. 
Thefe faifeAs fix upon trees of this charader, and 
extend their galleries from the root to the top. 
The inhabitants of the country have no other 
means for preferving their gardens from utter 
Tuin, except to furround the ^rees with (beep's 
dung, the fmell of which the arda cannot en- 
dure. 

There are in Arabia many ants, but moft ^ 

them are harmlefs as our's. From among thefe, 

however, are to be excepted two fpecies, one of 

which becomes troublefome by the voracity with 

which 



irhich it attacks viftuals, unlefs driven away by 
the odour of camphor ; the other's bite is little 
lefs painfiii than that of the fcorpion ) but nei- 
ther is it more deadly. 

A fort of fcolopendra likewife torments the in- 
habitants of this country^ and aflfe&s th<>fe on 
whom it fixes with burning pains. This infeä 
fixes all its feet into the flefh, fo that it it imppfl 
fible to rid one's felf of it otherwife than by fucs 
ceffively burning all the parts affeded with a hot 
iron. The cuttie-fiih is dangerous to fwimmers 
and divers, of whom it lays hold with its long daws. 
Thefb do not wound, but produce fwelling» in^ 
temal pains, and often an incipient paralyfis. 

Among the Tenekriones is one fpecies which 
deftroys reeds* Probably this finall infe& attacki 
the (talks of com, in which is obferved a 
L, which fisrves to diffiife the eggs of this in«> 
kSt through houfes. This little animal is tbere^ 
£3re one of the mod troublefome infed< in tb6 
country. The women of Arabia and f ufkey 
make ufe of another tenebrio, which is found a* 
mcmg the filth of gardens. As piumpneft is 
thought a beauty in the eaft, the women, in or* 
der to obtain this beauty, fwallow, every mom* 
ing and every evenii^, three of thofe infeäis firied 
in butter. The Red Sea is full of mariboe in- 
leds) Priapij Salba^ Fiftularesj Medufa^ &c. 
Mr Forfkal becamie more and more convinced. 

Vol« IL U u in 
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in the courfe of bis obfervations, that the im- 
menfe nambers of thefe animals contribute to 
produce the refulgence which is perceived at 
night in fea-water. This infeä feems to be an 
animated phofphoric body. 

We obfenred a great many crabs, fome of 
which were fpecies peculiar to the Arabic gulph. 
The (hells are not lefs numerous ; and fome of 
diem of rare fpecies. The mod beautiful is a 
Pitmäj the colours of which are fuperb } but this 
ftell is very brittle. The inhabitants avail not 
themfelres of this plenty of marine produdions, 
which might afford them excellent food. Muf- 
fulmans in general eat very little fifli» and appear 
to have a particular averfion for crabs and flielN 
fifh. On the contrary, the oriental Chriftians» 
who are confined to long and rigid fiaifts, make 
up to themfelves for their abftinence from flefh, 
by the frequent ufe of fuch meats as thefe. At 
Suez, the Copts live almoft entirely on (hell fiih. 

I have already had occafion to fpeak, in the 
courfe of imy travels, of the aftonifliing mafs of 
works formed by marine infers ; namely, the 
immenfe banks of coral bordering, and almoft 
filling up the Arabic gulph. Great part of 
the houfes in the Tehama are of coral rock. Mr 
Forikal ufed to look upon every Arabic houfe a& 
a cabinet of natural hiftory, as rich in corals as 
any fuch cabinet in Europe.. - The reader may 

therefore 
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therefore conceive with himfelf what a variety of 
madrepores and millepores ate to be met with in 
thefe feas. Some are fo curious as to tepipt us 
conftantly to take fpecimens of them } but then 
their bulk renders it impoffible to carry thefe 
away. Thefe coral rocks, rifing fometimes ten 
fathoms above the fur£sice of the fea, are foft 
under the waters : And hence, being eafily 
wrought, they are preferred to all other (tones 
for the purpofes of building. 



CHAP. VII. 

The Common and Rare Plants. 

Arabia, by its fituation, as has been already 
remarked, partakes of the advantages equally of 
hot and (^temperate climates. In the higher parts 
of this country, therefore, are found plants com« 
mbn to it with the northern parts of Europe 
and Afia. The plains, on the contrary, produce 
vegetables which are to be met with in India 
and in Africa. It is, however, probable that 
many of thefe laft plants had been introduced 
into Arabia by the Banians from their ancient 
country. 

It is worthy of remark, that, where there are 
in Europe various fpecies of any genus of plants, 

the 
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the fptcm of tbe lame genus to be found in 
Arabia are almoft all uaw, and have according« 
I7 been deicribed by Mr Forikal for the firft time. 
The cafe ie not the lame in refpeä to the plants 
comipon to Arabia ^th India ; moft of thefe 
are equally to be found in both countries. The 
indigenoui phnts of Arabia have been hitherto 
io iUtle known, that Mr Forikal was oblige4 to 
form 00 fewer than 30 new genera; not to 
fyeak oi the doubtful fpecies, which he ciurft 
hardly arrange under known genera. 

Of the 800 plants defcfibed by my late friend^ 
I Oiall content myfdf with fpeaking of a fmall 
number remarkable for thdr novelty or utility. 
The firft place is^ no doubt» due to thofe whi<^ 
are ufed for food. I have already had occafion 
to name Some of thrai in my account of the 
AraUaa agricultuxe. The Arabians cidtivate 
wheat, barley, and durra» CHokus Linn. J. The 
latter grain, firgo^ or great millet; feems to be a 
native of Arabia, for fieveral wild fpedes of it are 
here to be found, on which the birds feed. 
That which is cultivated, in order to attain fuU 
maturity, requires confiderable warmth, aad 
upon a good foil grows to a great height. 

The Arabians cultivate feveral pot4ierbs, of 
the fame nature as ours ; fuch as lett^ces^ of 
which there is alfo a %rild fort which is not 
tifed ; fiHimach ; the carrot (Daucus^ Lin». J j 

a 
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» very delicate fort of purflain with (harp leaves ; 
a fort of raddiih, of which only the leavea are eat- 
en ; «ater-crefles; and above all, great variety of 
gourds, cucumbers, pumpkins, and melons« Of 
pumpkins and melons, feveral forts grow natu- 
rally in the woods, and ferve for feeding camels« 
But the proper melons are planted in the fields^ 
where a great variety of them is to be founds 
and in fuch abundance, that the Arabians of all 
ranks ufe them, for fome part of the year, a^ 
their principal article of food. They afford a 
very agreeable liquor. When the fruit is nearly 
ripe, a hole is [Hcrced into the pulp ; this hole 
is then flopped with wax, nd the meloü left 
upon the fUlk ; within a few days the pulp is« 
in confequence of this procefs, converted into a 
delidous liquor. 

The pot-herbs which are natives of India, but 
are now cultivated or naturalized in Arabb, are, 
—^ida^ refembling our mallows ; Hibifcus^ rt^ 
fembling mallows alfo, but of which only one 
%ecies is proper to be eaten, Jußaaj nearly 
Kke the Ljfinuubia ; Acanthus^ a beautiful fpe* 
cies ; and Buniasj fomewhat like our cabbages ; 
the leaves of thefe ^ants are boiled. There are 
other Indian plants whofe leaves the Arabians 
eat raw, and by way of fallad, fuch as Cleome^ 
fiot unl^e muftard; Stapilia; and Dotiebosj 

a 
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a fort of bean^ of which I fhiall hereafter have oc« 
cafion to fpeak. 

There are alfo fome leguminous vegetables pe- 
culiar to the country, which require no culture. 
Such are Corcborusj and the plant like our mal- 
lows ; ^ Salanthus^ a new plant like the Salt* 
Calafy iht leaves <^ which, when boiled, have a 
pleafing acid tafte; laftly, the celebrated Cofo- 
cßßa^(ArcemColocaftaLinn.)^ of which the Egyp- 
tians have always made great ufe, and which 
grows in abundance in all marlhy places in 
Arabia« 

' Nor is there in Arabia any want of vegetables 
diftinguifhed by the beauty of their flowers, and 
their fragrant fmell. The odoriferous herbs, of 
which we have alfo fpecies, are lavender, mar- 
joram, the lily, and fome pinks. But, the moft 
fragrant, and thofe which produce the finelt 
flowers, are plants common to Arabia and India. 
Thofe valued for their perfume are Ocymum^ the 
moil beautiful fpecies of the baiific } Inula, a 
very odoriferous fort of elicampane, a native of 
India ; Cacaliaj from the heart <^ Africa ; and 
Diantheraj a plant as yet but little known, of 
which Mr Forikal difcovered eight fpecies. In 
the fandy defarts grows a plant of a new genus, 
named Mofcbaria^ by my friend, on account of 
its muflcy fmell. The plants of Indian origin 

which afford the fineft flowers, are, Iponuta, a 

plant 
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plant like the rope weed ; Pancraticum^ called 
by us the fea-daffbdil, a flower of the pureft 
wliite colour ; and Hibifcus^ a fpecies diflFerent 
from the leguminous Hibifcusy a flower of the 
brighteft red-colour, and Angularly large. Thefe 
flowers, agreeable by their form or perfume, are 
hx from being indifferent objeds to the Arabian 
peafantry, who retain the ancient cuftom of 
crowning themfelves with flowers on days of joy 
and feftivity. 

Various Arabian plants are ufed as materials 
for the arts, and for purpofes of economy. An 
ill looking herb, like orache, and which Mr 
Forikal ranked as a diftind genus, by the name 
of Suada^ affords abundance of an alkaline fait, 
excellent for whitening linen, and ufed by the 
common people, inftead of foap, which is verir 
dear in Arabia. Of a particular fort of rufli, 
the Arabians work carpets fo fine, that the expor- 
tation of them to other countries, and even as far 
as to Conftantinople, forms a confiderable branch 
of trade to the people who live on the borders 
of the Red Sea. Two plants, natives of India, 
and of the interior parts of Africa, which have 
become very common in Arabia, naaaely ^Daiicbos 
and Glycyne^ and refembling French beans, pro-, 
duce fuch beautiful beans, that they are ftrung 
into necklaces and bracelets, which are highly 
efteemed. The bean of the Glycyne is generally. 

known 
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knovm by the name of the Uadk bean of Abyt* 
finia. The indigo-ihnib (Indifffera Linn. J h 
cultivated throu^ all Arabia, blue being the &• 
vourite colour of the Arabians. Sereralvild 
^lediss of this plant grow very generally orer 
the country. We were told, that, in a fcardty 
of this plant, the Arabians knew how to extraä 
zndigo from a fpedes of Poljgala. The common 
Kali fSalfola Linn. J grows in great jdeoty 
along the Arabic Gulph, and in the ifles. 
Were the Arabians capable of induftry, they 
might make fugar for themfelves, as the cane 
grows in their country in its full perfieäion; 
they content themfelves with eating it raw, trith- 
out even fqueezing out the juice. , 

Through almoft all Arabia, a fort of Poms 
(Pdmcum Linn. J or bulrufli (^Scirpui Linn.) is 
ufed for coyering the roofs of the houfes. Thefe 
ilender coverings are fuf&cient in countries where 
rains are unfrequent. 

One plant, although not a native of Arabia, 
merits notice in this place> on account of the 
difcovery made by Mr For(kal of an economical 
fecret among the Arabians in Egypt, in which it 
is concerned. That country, in which the vater 
i» generally bad, has, from time immemcnial) 
uf«d for drinking a fort of beer diffisrent in its 
nature from that ufed in the north. They told us 
that they could neither brtw this beer, vta gi^ 

it 
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k ui «gieeable iafte» without the u& of a ^ey 
ber^y <3Ued Schabe^ an iaiafion of vhkh was 
laixed with aceRsio quantity of xneal^ tn order 
to iovok ieavca fear «the tfenoDentation boih of 
bread Emd of been Upon feeioga fpednxen of 
that herh^ my iriend and I j>erceiKed it lo he 
the Lieben oi the plum-tree, a native of the iiles 
of <he Archipelago^ vhcnce feveral (hip-ladii^ 
of it are anau^Uy |)roi;(£^t to Alexandiia*. 

Meadow« are rare, and not nch in hot coun* 
tüß%i 40 Arabia» therefore^ xhere are are not 
saaay plants for £drage. Horned cattle are not 
ooimnon her«^ aad are ill-ied^ and their fleih is 
ooniecjueotly iUrtafted. Animalg <^ a nature 
fuitable to the clisoiube, jCach as camels and afTes, 
are^ .as I have already mentioned, content with 
ihe drieft and hardeft &re. We ha^e ieen ca- 
nels «at of a i^des joi JEt^bürbia, after it had 
raceived ibme Uttk preparation im a hole dug in 
the earth. This asiraal alfo browfes t)n the dry 
and prickly berbjs and (hnibs of the4efart,fuch as 
the Zygepbyäum^ Hedyrarum^ Celutea^ &c. The 
M^fmbrya^ubema^ fucculent herbs^ afford ano^ 
ther refource to the aaimals of the fandy plains. 
The Bodoums likewife prqpare, of the grain of a 
^»ecies of Mufembtyantbmum^ a Ibrt of breads 
l^hich they eat as readily as wheat bread. The 
als eats even a fpecies^tf S£crfonere^ fo rough and 
Utter that even «the oimel rd&iies it. 

Vol- 1. Xx All 
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All iimpie nations ufe for remedies Tegetablef 
of the virtues of which they have a traditionary 
knowledge. The Arabians have alfo medicines 
of this kind, which they have ufed from time 
immemorial^ with a degree of fuccefs of which 
indeed a ftranger can never be abfolutely cer- 
tain. I need fay nothing of plants fo well 
known as aloes and euphorbia. In Arabia, tke 
diflPerent fpecies of the latter of tfaefe plants are 
fo numerous, that Arabia may certainly be re- 
garded as its native country. In hot countries 
counterpoifons are highly efteemed, on account 
of the numbers of venomous beafts with which 
fuch coujitries are infefted. By long experi- 
ence, the inhabitants of thofe countries have 
learned what plants are falutary to man, and 
noxious to the venomous animals. The Ara*- 
bians, however, appear to be ignorant of the 
virtues of the Ophiorrhizaj which is very com* 
mon on their hills. But they, value highly the 
Arißolochia femper virensj which they confider 
not only as a remedy, but as a prefervative too, 
againft the bite of ferpents. In their opinion, a 
man who, for forty days, drinks the decoflion of 
this herb, is in no future danger of being bitten 
by thofe venomous animals. Although the 
grounds of this opinion do not fully appear, yet 
it feems probable, that the jugglers, who expofe 
themfelves fo daringly to be bitten by ferpents, 

have 
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have fome fecret by which they preferve themr 
felves from fuffering by their bices. The prickly 
caper-tree is alfo efteemed an excellent antidote 
againft poifons of all kinds. 
• Ainong the new genera of plants difcovered 
by Mr Forikal, feveral are particularly curious* 
Caydbeja^ called by Sir CharlesLinnsus Forßalea^ 
in honour of my deceafed friend, grows in th^ 
drieft places of the country. It has fmall feelers, 
with which it fixes itfelf fo tenadouily upon 
fluffs and other fmooth bodies, that it is torn in 
pieces before it can be removed. The Volutelfa 
is a very extraordinary plant ; being properly a 
long {lender thread,, without root or leaves^ 
which intwines itfelf about trices. It bears, how« 
ever, a fort of flower, and berries, which are 
eaten by children. The Polycophalos^ which re* 
fembles the thiflle, has at a diflance the ajv 
pearaQce of a loofe heap of balls, «ach of which 
indofcs a parcel of flowers. The Nerium obefum^ 
a fort of laurekrofe, is remarkable for a fingular 
bulb, clofe to the earth, and of the fize of a 
man's head, which forms all its trunk, and out 
of ^liuch the branches fpriag. 

Reeds are fo common about the Arabic Gulph^ 
as to have procured the Gulph the name of 
yam Stfy or the fea of reeds, from th^ ancients. 
Qncfpecies of this vegetable U particularly worthy 
pi notice. It gto^s with a. vigorous vegetation^ 

anc^ 
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The Banians have tranfported yarioiis hmt* 
trees from India, which are now naturalized in 
Arabia } fuchare tbeBannana-tree(^Mi^Lmii.J; 
theMangouftan, (Mangifera Litm.J; tht Papaya 
(Carica Papaya Linn. J; and the Cißu Linn. 
Arabia produces the date-tree ; but their other 
psdms, and efpecially the Cocos^ feem to be from 
India» 

The Indian fig-tree, (Ticus varfaj^ although 
now very common in AraUa, is perhaps not a 
native of th^ country* The fingubr property 
which this. tree poflefles, of fpreading itfdf, by 
means of filaments (hooting from its brandies, 
which, when they reach the ground, take root 
and form new trunks, is well known. Blr For- 
(kal faw a dozen fpedes of indigenous fig-tree^ 
in Arabia, which are not mentioned by Lin- 
naeus. Their froiit is far from delicate ; feidom 
eatable. The bark of one fpecies is ufed in tan- 
nii^ leather. Of another the leaves are fo 
rough, that they are ufed for cleaning and po» 
liflihkg iron. The reft arc only fo m9ny of ]the 
nfelefs trees of the foreft. 

The tamarind, which, in Arabia, as weU as in 
India, is equally ufefiil and agreeable. It has a 
pulp of a vineous tafte, of which a wholefonoe 
refrefliing liquor is prepared. Its fliade ihelters 
houfes from the (orrid heat of* the fim, and it^ 
(ne' figure greatly adorns the fcenery of the 

country. 
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country. ITie inhabitants are alfo fond of raif- 
iag over their houfes the fhade of the Indian 
fig-tree. 

Arabia appears to be very rich in indigenous, 
trees, the number of which is more than pro- 
portionate to its peculiar herbaceous plants. 
But great trees are not eafily removed from one 
place to another ; and thofe of the forefts, in the 
back parts of the country, are feldomer feen by 
travellers than the other vegetables. Hence» it 
is no wonder that we have been hitherto fo ig- 
norant concerning the trees of Arabia. More 
than half the new genera clafTed by Mr Forikal 
comprehend trees only. My IHend faw likewife 
other eighteen trees, the genera of which he had 
no opportunity of afcertaining ; not to mention 
a great many others, of which he could learn 
only the Arabic name. 

Catha is one of thofe new genera peculiar to 
Arabia. This tree, which is improveable by cul- 
ture, is commonly planted among the coffee- 
ihrubs on the hills where thefe grow. The Ara- 
bians are accuftomed conflantly to chew the 
buds of this tree, which they call Kaad; they 
are as much addi&ed to this praftice, as the In- 
dians to that of chewing betel. To their kaad 
they afcribe the virtues of aififling digeftion, 
and of fortifying the conititution againft infedi- 
ous diftempers. Yet its infipid tafle gives no 

indication 
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of extnordtimiy virtues. The oaiy 
cffie6U we felt from the ufe of <hofe budb were 
the hinderance and the inteiTuptio& of our 
ieep. 

Eleays and Kenrg^ two trees £unous for their 
perhime, are not known, but fiaarm two aev ge- 
nera. The former is common oa die hills of 
Yemen ; and the women fteep its fruit in watefi 
which they ufe for waflring and perfumsog the 
head. The fecond bears ibme refembUnceto 
the palm-tree, and produces flowers of a ridi 
and delicious fmell. Thefe flowers are fold at 
an high price, as the Keura is rather a fotrce 
plant. But one little knot, if preiSenred in a cool 
place, will long continue to difiufe its odoan 
through a whole apartment. 

Children eat the fruit, which is infipid enough» 
of a large tree called Oncobay and a tall (hrub 
named Marua. Both thefe, too, are new fpecies 
difcovered by Mr For&al. Such is alfo the 
Chadaraj a large tree, and the Anhtra^ a tree of 
a* fmaller fize ; neither of which has any tiling 
remarkable to diflinguifh it, except its wood and 
its novelty. Culhamia^ a large tree, alfo unknown 
to the botanifts, has nothing but its ufe to re* 
commend it. Cadaba and Mafz are üurubs 
which have nothing particular ad>out them, sod 
might be pafled over in filence, had not Mr 

Forikal taken notice of them. 
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Several ihrubg which are indigeiious in Ara«* 
are of fome ufe to the inhahitants« Thf 
fruit of a fiew genwp named $odada^ \% eat«i } 
from the berry of another new flnrub» calk4 
Cebatba^ i^ extra£bed a very ftrong i^)ecie8 of 
brandy^ the acid taAe of which i$ imj^oved by 
a mixcure of, fugar. A fort of that falfe phafeor 
IUS9 Doiicii9f^ which I have mentioned in fpeak^ 
ing of the plants, grows up to a buihy fiin^b, fo 
as to form hedges in a ihort time^ which are 
aJmoft impenetrable, Cynanchum^ a new genus^ 
is a fliruby of which the wood called by thfe 
Arabians M^axb^ is ufed for fuel^ as it has all 
the Ughcnefs and combuftibility of tinder. 

An Arabian tree» famous from the mod te^ 
mote antiquity, and neverthelels but little buMiin^ 
is that from which the bal&m of Mecca is ob» 
tained. We found one of tbeüe trees in the 
open fields; and under its ibade Mr Forikai 
wrote the firft botanical deicription of the fpe» 
cies. He at the fame named it, as a new fpe^ 
des, Amyrist a name which has fince been 
adopted by othä* botanifts» The tree has not 
a beautiful appearance } and^ what is fiirprifing» 
its qualities are not known to the inhabitants of 
Yemen, in wifich we met wi& iu They only 
bum its wood aa a perfume. The wood of a 
fort of Amyris^ called K4fftil, is exported to 
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Egypt, and there ufed to communicate an agree- 
able odour to pots boiled upon it, as fuel, which af* 
feds alfo the liquors contained in them. The Ara- 
bians, in the remoter parts of thepro^ince ofHcds* 
jasykem to be better informed ; for they coUeft the 
balfam,and bringit to Mecca, whence it isdiftribttt« 
ed through the Turkiih empire, where it is in high 
eftimation» Even at Mecca it is difBcult to olv 
tain any of this balfam in its original purity. 
America produces alfo fome trees of the genus 
of Amyf^hj fo that the value of the ballam of 
Mecca may £adl in time. 

We could learn nothing of the tree from 
which incenfe diftils.; and Mr FoHkal does not 
mention it. I know that it is to be found in a 
part of Hadramaut, where it is called Olibcn. 
But the Arabians hold their oNvn incenf^ in no dti« 
mation, and make ufe only of that which comes 
from India. Probably Arabian incenfe was fo 
called among the ancients, becaufe the Arabians 
traded in it, and conveyed it from India to the 
ports of Egypt and Syrian 

Senna (Caßa Senna Linn. J is a Ihrub of 

which the favourite feat feems to be Upp^ 

Egypt, and that part of Arabia which lies op 

^fite to Upper Egyptj on the other fide of the 

Arabic Gulph. As there are feveral fpecies of 

Cqffia^ it feems probable that the fenna import 

ad into Europe is not all the produce of the 

iäfoe 
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i^me flirub. The differently figured leaves indi«^ 
cate as much« That which we call fenna of 
Alexandria grows in great abundance in the 
territory of Abu Arifcb. The Arabians fell it 
at Mecca and Jidda; whence it pafles, by the 
way of Suez and Kahira, to Alexandria. Senna, 
and other forts of caffia, are much ufed in Arabia 
in various difeafes. Cqßa Ftßula^ox black caffia« 
mixed with a little rhubarb, is the beft remedy 
known to the Arabian phyficians for the cure 
of the Cholera Morbus^ and of diarrhceas, which 
are in hot countries peculiarly dangerous. 

I have already had occafion to fpeak of the 
coflFee-tree, which fiirnifhes the Arabians with 
their beft article for exportation. TJbis fhrub, 
which is at prefent reared in many green^oufes 
in Europe, is too well known to need a defcrip» 
tion here. The Arabians fay that it is a native 
of Abyilmia ; and feveral travellers affirm that 
they have feen it in great plenty in that coun- 
try, where it produces berries pot inferior in 
goodnefs to the coffee of Yenven. What ren- 
ders this relation the more probable is, that the 
fruit of the wild coffee-tree is in Arabia fo bad 
«s to be unfit for ufe« However this may be, it 
is at leaft certain that this (hrub thrives only oa 
|iills, and in places which are qpol, and not delU* 
tute of moifture. For this reafon, the inhabi* 
^nts of the Highland« plant other trees among 

their 
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dldr coffee-plants, in order to fhsAe Aem ; an^ 
in the time of the intenfe heats, water them. & 
Ihould fe^ thenthat the Europeans are miftaken^ 
in fuppofii^ that this flinib fliould be planted in a 
^ foil, under a torrid iky, and in the hotted di» 
inates. This miftake ihay be fufpefked to be the 
reafon of the bad quality d the American coffee. 
In the account of my journey through Yemen, f 
l)ave mentioned the countries where the beft 
coffee is to be founds and have at the fame time 
fpoken of the extenfive trade which the Anu 
bians carry on in this commodity* 

Their profits are lefs confiderable from the 
cotton-tree, of which they have two fpecies; that 
which grows to a (hnib; and another which 
bears red flowers. iUmoft all the inhabitants of 
Arabia are clothed in cotton-cloth from India. 

^tbia^ as well as Egypt, produces the oele« 
brated Alhenna (Laußnia inermü Linn^J the 
leaves of which, pulveriled and wrought into 4 
pafte^ form a cofmetic which is in high repose 
through the eafk. The women of thofe coun* 
tries, vnth this drug, (tain their hands and feet, or 
at leaft the nails of thefe, of a red colour ; which 
is yeUo^rift, or deeper, according to th^i manner 
in which the powder is applied. They think their 
charms improved by this painting ; and, indeed^ 
it may, by contraft, render the black and yelk>w 
of their complexion le&.difagreeable than they 

would 
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would other«rif(5 be. Thk ihrub, in its fize and 
chara&er, has a refemblance to our privets. 

The fenfitive plant, of the genus Mimofa^ is 
well known. In Arabia are federal fpecies of 
this genus, all either trees or fbrubs, which 
lerve the inhabitants both for ufe and pleafure. 
One of thefe trees droops its branches whenever 
any perfon approaches it, feeming as if it falüted 
thoie who retire under its fliade. This mute 
hofpitalsty bur fo endeared this tree to the Ara^ 
Jnans, that the injuring or cutting of it down is 
ftridly prdbibitcd. Another of thefe (M\mofk 
Silam) produoes fplendid flowers, of a beautiful 
red colour, with which the Ars^ians crown their 
heads on their days of feftivity^ The flowers of 
another fMknofß^ Lebbex) are no lefs remarka- 
ble for a fine filky tuft, formed by their piftils. 
-The leaves pf ; another (Mimrfa Orf^a) pre- 
ferve camel^s milk from becoming four, fo that 
it retains all it$ fweetnels for feveral days. The 
fmoke of the timber of this fame« tree expels a. 
worm, which fishes itfelf in the flefli of the hu- 
inan neck, and producer ^leptic fits. This 
fpecies of the mimofa is difperfed through Afia, 
Africa, and America } it is wdl known that the 
fenfitive plant was brought into Europe frtsm 
the latter of thefe continents. 

At Beit el Fakih, Mr Fprlkal found fome fine 
trees, which were the pmament of the j^ce; 

but 
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but he coiild not learn either their name or their 
country. He fiifpeds them to have been.brougfat 
from India by the Bramins. But, as Am cha- 
raderiftics were difierent from thofe of any 
other known fpocies, he has daflfed them in two 
new genera, under the names of Hyperantbera 
and Binedarium. Thofe trees were large, of a 
majeftic form, and covered with beautiful flowers^ 
The Cijiis^ perhaps another native of India, is at 
prefent common in Arabia, where it has been 
naturalized, as well as the Tomex^ a great tree, 
the properties« of which we are unacquainted 
with. The C^m is valued as one of the beft 
counterpoifons ; and is on this account held in 
high eftimatiön; it is the Cifus Ilia Linn. A 
fpeciea of Glycyrrbiza^ or liquorice-ihrub, is 
common in Arabia and Indja. 

Arabia does not produce many potfonous re« 
getables; yet here is found a very dangerous 
ihrub of a new genus, called by Mr Forfral 
Jdenui. The buds of this ihrub are one of the 
moft violent poifons, if dried, and given, in 
drink as a powder ; dicy have the fudden efieö 
to fwell the body in an extraordinary manner. 
A fort' of caper-tree ( Capparh ffinoja Linn. J is 
the only remedy againft the effeds of this poifen. 
This latter ihrub is fo common in Arabia, that 
the antidote is always to be ibuiui befide the 
poifon. ' . « « , 

Mr 
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Mr Forlkal likewife enumerates other eighteen 
trees which he faw, and which are indigenous 
in Arabia ; but their genera he could not deter- 
mine» Of the moft part he learned the Arabic 
names, and of a few, fome of the properties. 
In Yemen he faw two trees, one of which was like 
the lemon, the other like the apple-tree ; but 
the inhabitants themfelves know neither their 
names nor qualities. Noemanij a tree from the 
coffee mountains, is often confounded with the 
caffia-tree. ^Baka and Anas are trees very com- 
mon in the Highlands, the* juice of which is 
eauftic and poifonous. Schamama bears a fruit 
which taftes tod fmells like a lemon. Gharib 
Elbake is a tree on the hills in the territory of 
Abu Arifcb^ from which diftils an agreeaUe 
juice, which afibrds pleafant morfels to the 
birds. Segleg^ another tree of Abu Arifch, bears 
leav^ from which there is a juice exprefled 
which pafles for an excellent remedy in cafes of 
weaknefs of fight. Sym el Horatj or the poifon 
of fiihes, is the fruit of an unknown tree in 
Arabia Felix ; from which great quantities of it 
are exported by the ports of the Red Sea. It is 
ufed in fiihing. Fiihes are fond of it, and fwal- 
low it eagerly ; after which they float in^ a ftate 
of feeming intoxication on the furftice of the 
water. This feems to be a fort of ntix vomica; 

which' 
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which i8 alfo obtained from the weftera coofts 
of India. 

We negleded to inform ourfelves, in Ara- 
bia» concerning the produdion of manna ; and 
what we learned from a monk^ in a convent 
near Suez» was a monaftic legend, not worth 
repetition« The tree from which manna is ob- 
tained in Mefopotamia, by the (baking of its 
branches, is an oak, as I have been credibly in- 
formed by feveral diflferent perfons« This man- 
na is white and faccharine. But, at Bafra^ I bad a 
fpecimen ihewn me of the manna TarandjuUm^ 
which is gathered inPerfiafrom a prickly fluub} 
it, as well as the former, is in round grains; but 
thefe are yellowiih. As ArabiarPetraea abounds 
in prickly ihrubs, poiEbly this manna may be 
found alfo there ; although in thofe de&rt places 
it cannot be very plentiful. Both tbefe forts of 
manna are ufed as fugar, in feveral diflies of 
meat, efpecially paflry. They are nourifhing, 
and, when newly gathered, have no purgative 
qualities. 

The cedar grows not in Arabia, bat ieems lo 
be a tree peculiar to Mount Libanos. The Ara- 
bians have little wood fit for building; their 
trees are moftly of a light, porous texture. 
Sceura^ a new genus defcribed by Mr Forlkal, a 
tree that grows on the fea-ihore^ is fo foft an 
"wood, that no ufe can be made of it. 

CHAP. 
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The Minerals tf AfaMä. 

In the account of my journey, bid t& fpeuing 
of the foil of Arabia» I have already had fömtf 
cxrcafion to mention the nature of thofe ftones 
of which the hills are here compofed. 1 havd 
Kkevife fpoken of the mdfldi of bafaltes betweeit 
Hadie and Kaebmä^ from the tipper parts of 
which pentagonal fragmehts are from time to 
time detached^ and darted down into the talKes. 

Befide «tlcareous, vitrifiable, and iand-ftones^ 
Ifre faw atfa a ferruginous fyA^ mixed with brown 
or white felenite» almoft tranfpairent. We 
found likewife, in the neighbourhood of Loheya, 
8 blueift gypfum, a grey fchiftus, and fpheric 
marcailitesy in beds of grit-ftone ; frdm which 
ftones are hewn for building. Arabia affords^ 
however, (tones of greater value. The onyx 
is common in Yemen } and we faw even 
quantities of thefe ftones on the rdad be^ 
tween Taas and Mount Sumara* In a hill 
near the town of Damar is found the ftone 
Ayek yemaHi^ which is in the higheft eftimation 
among tlie Ars^ians. It is of a dark red, or ra-: 
ther a light-brown colour, and feems to be a 
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fort of camelian. The Arabians fet it in rings 
or bracelets^ and afcribe to it the virtue of ftop« 
ping the bleeding of wounds when inftantly ap- 
plied. Among the Jlones of Mokba^ which are, 
properly fpeaking, Indian camelians, brought 
from Surat to Arabia and Europe^ pieces are 
often found which bear a perfe& refemblance to 
this Ayek Jemani. 

I could learn nothing of the precious ftones^ 
properly fo called, which are fuppofed to be 
found in Arabia. It does not feem even proba* 
ble that emeralds were ever found here. The 
hill which has been denominated the hill of 
emeralds is in Egypt, on the oppofite fide of 
the Arabic Gulph, and forms a part of that 
large chain of mountains which are compofed 
chiefly of granite« 

We faw two little hills, confifting almoft en- 
tirely of foffile fait \ one near Loheya^ and the 
other in the neighbourhood of Hodeida« Thofe 
maiTes of fait are piled up in large tranfparent 
ftrata, and inclofed in a cruft of calcareous 
fione* The Arabians formerly dug up this fait, 
but the galleries of the mines have funk down, 
and it is now negleded« We were told, how-» 
ever, that foreign velTels fometimes come to 
lade with this fait, from the hill near the ifle of 
Kameran^ in the neighbourhood of Hodwida. 

Arabia 
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Arabia does not appear to be rich in metals. 
The old Greek and Latin writers go even fo far 
as to aflert that it is abfolutely deftitute of iron. 
This is not true ; for grains of iron are to b^ 
feen among the fands which are waflied down 
by the rains. Magnets are commonly to be met 
with in the province of Kufma; and at Saade are 
iron-mines, which are wrought at prefent. It 
muft, however, be confeifed that the iron of 
Yemen is coarfe and brittle ; difadvantages in it 
which ctonot be remedied« Befides, the fcarcity 
of wood makes this iron dearer than that which 
is brought from diftant countries. For this rea* 
fon, iron is a commodity which ftrangers can al« 
ways difpofe^of to advantage in the ports of the 
Red Sea. 

In Oman are many very rich lead mines. ' As 
this metal is more eafily fufible, . the inhabitants 
of this province export great plenty of it. This 
trade is carried on from the harbour of Maßat. 

As the ancients honoured one part of Arabia 
with the title of Happy, it ihould feem that 
they muft have afcribed to it all poffible advan» 
tages. The Greeks spid Latins accordingly make 
ample mention of the immepfe quantity of gold 
which this country produced, . In remote times 
poilibly, when the Arabians were the factors of 
the trade to India, much of this precious metal 
might pafs through Ariibia into Europe \ but 

tha^ 
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that gold wai probably the produce of the mines 
of India. At prefent, at leafl, there is no gold- 
mine in Arabia* The rivulets bri^g down no 
grains of tbi« metal from the hills ; nor does the 
fand fliew any marks of fo rich an intermixture« 
A philofopher of Loheya drove to perluade us, 
that he himfelf, and no body elfe, was acquaint* 
ed with fome mines in the couiitry ; but be waa 
a babbler to wbofe ftories we could pot give the 
ilighteft credit. 

All the gold now circulating in Arabia is from 
Abyflinia or Europe, and is received in payment 
either for coffee, or for India goods, which are 
fold at Jidda or Mokha. The Imam of Saoat. 
when he wiflied, fome time fince, to ftrike a U^- 
tie gold coin, was obliged to melt dowp foreign 
money for tl^e purpofe. The gold which pafles 
from £urq>e into Arabia, confiils ahnc^ altoge* 
ther of Venetian fequins. On this account fome 
Arabians aiked, if the Venetians were the only 
nation in Europe who had s;old mines. Others 
fancied that the Venetians w^re in pofTeffion of 
the philofopher's ftone. 

Tfaefe prejudices and popular rumours fervc 
to keep up the old partiality of th^ Arabians for 
the purfuit of the art of tranlmuting other fub- 
fiances into gold. An Arabian no fponer meets 
with any obfcure book upon this fubjeft, by 
fome pretended adept, than he iets bimfelf to 

chemical 
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chemical procefles, which he purfues as far as 
the circumftances of his country will permits 
I have already given the ftory of two alchemifts 
of Beit el Fakih who had ruined themfelves by 
refearches into the art of making gold» This 
tafte is very general in Arabia ; moft of thofe 
alchemical enthufiafts think themfelves fure of 
fuccefSy if they could but find out the herb 
which gild; the teeth, ^d gives a yellow colour 
to the flefli of the fiieep that eat it. Even the 
oil of this plant muft be of a golden colour. It 
is called Hafcbifcbettd dab* I was aflured that 
it is common in the vales of Mount Libanus, 
and is alfo to bft fovmd on the high hills of 
Yemen» 
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SECTION XXX. 



VQYAOE FROM MOKHA TO BOMBAT, 



CHAP. I. 

Diparture frmn Mokka. 

The veflel belonging to Mr Scott, neith whom 
we were to take our paflage for Bombay, hav- 
ing been detained for a confiderable time at 
Mokba, we could not leave the city till 33d of 
Auguft 1763. Although Meffrs Cramer and 
Baurenfeind were at that time very ill, they, 
however, determined not to lofe the opportu- 
nity of leaving Arabia. As to myfelf, my health 
was fo far re-eftabliflied, that I could fafely ven« 
ture upon the voyage to India. ^ 

The £unous ftreight of Babel-Mandel, where 
1/ th e Arabia n Gulph joins the ocean, and where 
we arrived on the fecond day of our voyage, 
may be about ten German miles in breadth. It 

is 
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as interfperfed vai\x fmall ifles» of which that 
neareft Africa is called Pftinij and forms with 
tlie African continent a channel» through which 
fiiips ufually p^s» notwithftanding the rapid cur- 
rent which prevails in it. In the fea, between 
Arabia and India, there is generally a rapid cur- 
rent driving to the eaft, with fo much violence, 
t^at It is impoffible to reckon the rate at which 
a fliip runs in paffing here« In this fea we met 
tikewife with north winds fo cold that we were 
obliged to put on warmer clothes. 

In this firft part of our voyage, Mr Cramer's 
health feemed to recover daily ; but Mr Bauren- 
feind grew worfe and worfe. He funk into a 
a' deep lethargy, and died on the d9th of Auguft. 
The defigns of this artift, of which I have pub- 
lifhed a part, fufficiently befpeak his praife. 

Next day after Mr Baurenfeind, died alfo our 
fervant, Berggreen^ a Swede, who had made fe- 
veral campaigns in the fervice of a Colonerof 
HulTars. . This man, who was naturally robuft, 
^id had been inured to fatigue, had at firft 
laughed at the idea of the hardfhips of a voyage 
to Arabia j but he funk under them at laft, as 
well as Mr Cramer^ as I ihall hereafter relate. 

This melancholy fate of my fellow-travellers 
leads me to recoiled the fimilar end of two 
learned travellers into the eaft, which deferves 

to 
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to be ' made knawn. The one wa» Mr Dbnati, 
y»hO' vna; at the head of a Society oi hxmtd Ita* 
UaAs, feat by ' the King of Safdiiiia to vmA is 
Afia. Soon aftei their amtal in Egypt, th» 
Ibciety quarrelled among themfet<MS« Mr Do* 
nati's companioiia tecamed t^ Italy, süad be 
pvoceedfed alofie on the journey, attended aultf 
by a yoimg iaierpretef from Kal»»^ aad sa te« 
Sa» feffvant. He went by DamtJtui u> 9^ 
ift ordcf to find an oppovtmufy ctf p^^S ^ ^^ 
India. But^ being sacnratty impatknt« a»l 
weary of waiting for an European rdttl, he em- 
barked on board a fciall open ikiff,^ Sä wUcb ^ 
purpofed to proceed tc^ Mangafere, on the coaS 
of Malabar» The fatigue wae too w^ ki 
him ; and he died on board thi^ ^^1, tkree 
days before it reached India« Before hb (featb^ 
he gare money to hi« iervantff to c»tf tbem 
home ; but this the ItaHaa lofing att at pby» *^ 
defpair, turned Mvffuhnan at Maftal. 

Mr Doinati vaa well qualified to mdkethe 
moft of fuch. a journey as that be had under- 
taken« ESa knowledge wa« very extenfiiFe; ^ 
he poficiTed all the requifite firmneft atid afiivity 
of fyirit. He was &rrhef poSeScd e/f ^ ^ 
more neceffary quality, courage, \i^ieh dsQg^^ 
could noc fiibdue, and of w)»ch he gave fre« 
quent proofii in Egypt, when attacked bj the 

Arabian«^ 
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Jknbi^nsj who, at laft, learned to refped his 
intrepidity« 

This philofopher had taken, although in vain, 
all poflible precautions to make his papers and 
the curiofities which he had coUeäed in Egypt 
ßnd Syria reach the Sardinian Court. He had 
intrufted to the Arabs with whom he failed all 
jiis effe&s, begging them, before his death, to 
convey the whole to the viceroy of Goa, who 
would not fail to forward ttiem to the Court of 
.Turin. I met with one of thofe men in India, 
who told me that they had faith&iUy difcharged 
their commiilion, and that the whole of Mr 
Donati's effects were in the hands of the Portu- 
•guefe viceroy* In 1772, however, nothing had 
been obtained from him ; and I know not if any 
part of the deceafed traveller's eflfeäs has been 
yet received in Italy. It was in 17^3 that thi^ 
>lrabs, on board whofe veflel Mr Donati died, 
were on th$ coaft of Malabar. 

The other learned traveller to whom I above 
jdluded, was a French phyfician named Simon, 
well (killed in natural hiftory, and a confidei^^ 
able proficient in aftronomy. He arrived long 
^fore us in Syria, and was well received by hi^ 
countrymen at Aleppo. Not finding leifure 
enough while h^ ^as among thofe Europeans, 
.to profepute his refearches, he wait to Diarbe- 
^r, in the hop^,o( being there, leitet liberty for 
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his inquiries. In that city he lodged with the 
capuchins, the only Europeans in the place; 
but, difgttiled by the mummeries and ridiculous 
obferrances of thofe monks, he, in a fit of def- 
pair, reiblved to become Muflulman, 

Although the Turks make much of an Euro- 
^an phyfician, Mr Simon faw himfelf negleö- 
ed as foon as he had made profeffion of Maho- 
metifm ; juft as if he had loft his Hull in his 
profeffion, with the change of his religion. Be- 
coming weary of Diarbekir, he retired to Bag- 
dad, and there lived by thefale of drugs, and 
the pra&ice of medicine. Still retaining, how- 
ever, his tafte for natural hiftory, he continued 
to botanize in the adjacent country with great 
adivity. A Perfian khan in the neighbourhood, 
whom he had refufed to vifit, had him carried 
off, when he was out upon one of his botanical 
excurifions, and compelled him by the baftina- 
dce to prefcribe for him. Mr Simon not fucceed- 
ing in the cure of the khan, was again baftina- 
doed, and imprifoned. The fucceffor of the de- 
ceafed khan being like wife fick, and learning that 
the prifoner was an European phyßcian, took him 
out from confinement, entrufted his health to 
his care, and was fortunately cured by Mr 
Simon's (kill. But this fuccefs proved only a 
fource of new misfortunes to the ill-fated philo- 

fopher. His new mafter refufed him permiffion 
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to return to Bagdad, and carried him with him, 
in ail his campaigns, in the late civil war in 
Perfia. In one of thofe ^peditions, an enemy 
furprifed the khan, and Mr Simon was flain on 
that occafiod^ with his mafter, and their whole 
party. 

The paffage between Arahia and India was 
formerly thought very dangerous. Ships were 
carried on by^fo rapid a current, that they 
could neither keep their reckoning, nor diftin- 
guifh the coaft during the rainy feafon : Several 
were confequently loft on the low coafts of 
Malabar. Thefe misfortunes have cealed to take 
place, fince an obfervation was made, which has 
been thought new, although Arrian fpeaks of it 
as being known to the ancients^ in the Indian 
ocean, at a certain diftance from land, a great 
many water ferpents, from 1 2 to 1 3 inches in 
length, are to be feen rifing above the furface of 
the water. When thefe ferpents are feen, they 
are an indication that the coaft is esadly two 
degrees diftant. 

We fiiw fome of thefe ferpents, for the firft 
time, on the evening of the 9th of September ^ 
on the nth we landed in the harbour of Bom« 
bay } and on the 1 3th entered the city. 
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CHAP. S. 

Of ibe Ißi and the City rf Btntbujf^ 

Thb id« of Bombay is two Germui imlee ia 
Ümgthjby tather more than half a mile in breadth 
Ä ttarröi^ channel divides it from another fmaK 
ifle of little value, called by the flnglifh OU 
Womarft Iflond. Bombay produce» nothing bw 
Cocoa's ind rice ; and on the Ihore a confideir^Me 
quantity of fait is coUefted. The inhabitanta we 
obliged to bring dieir provifions from the conti- 
ttent, or from Salfet^ a large and fertile ifland 
Aot far from Bombay, and belonging to tht 
Marattas« Since I left India, the Engfifli have 
teade an attempt upon Balfet, which is indeed 
V'ery much in their power, and the public papen 
fay that they bave been fuccefsftiK I know not 
i^hether they may be able to msuntain them^' 
felves in it againft the Marattas^ whofe armiek 
tire very numerous. 

The fea-breezes, tod the fr^uent raiiis, cool 
the atmofphere, and render the climate of thfe 
ifland tempetate. Its air was formerly unheaKiiy 
and dangerous, but has become pure fince the 
Englifli drained the marihes, in the city and its 
ehvirons. Still, however, many Europeans die 

' fuddenly 
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foddcnly here ; but they are oew*comers, vrho 
ihorten their day» by a mode of life unfuitabie 
to the climate ; eating great quantities of - beef 
and. pork,, which the Indian Legiilator had 
ivifeiy forbidden, and drinking copioully of the 
ütoag wines of Poitugad in the hotted feafon» 
They likewife perfift obftinately in wearing the 
European drefs, which by its ligatures impeded 
tSie free drculation of the blood, and by conr 
fining the limbs, renders the heat more intoler- 
able. The Orientals again live to a great age, 
and are little fabje£k to difeafes, becaufe they 
keep the body at eafe in wide flowing robes, ab- 
ftaln from animal food and ftrong liquors, and 
eat their principal meal in the evening after 
fimfet. 

The city of Bombay, fituate in the northern 
part of the ifland, is a quarter of a German 
mile in .length ; but narrow. It is defended by 
an indifferent citadel towards the fea, and at the 
^middle of the city* On the land fide, its forti- 
fications are very good. During the war the Eaft 
India Company expended no lefs than 900,000 
French livres a-year, in the conftruäion of new 
Works for its defence ^ and, although thefe works 
^e no longer carried on with the lame activity, 
yet the fortifications of Bombay are ftill conti- 
nued, fo that it muft be in a ihort time the mofl 
confiderable fortrefs in India. Befide the town, 

there 
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there are in the ifland fome fmall forts fufficient 
to proted it from any irruption of the Indians* 

In this city are feveral handfome buildings; a^ 
mong which are the Director's palace, and a large 
and elegant church near it« The houfes are not 
flat roofed here, as through the reft of the eait, 
but are covered with tiles in the European faihion. 
TheEngliih have glafs windows. The other inha* 
bitants of the ifland have their windows of finall 
pieces of tranfparent fliells framed in wood, 
which renders the apartments veiy dark. In the 
eaft it is the fafliion to live during the dry fea- 
fon in chambers open on one fide. The boufes 
of Bombay are in general neither fplendid nor 
commodious in any great degree. 

The harbour- is fpacious, and flickered from 
all winds. A valuable work, which has been 
conftruded at the Company's expence, is, two 
bafons, hewn out in the rock, in which two 
fliips may be at once careened. A third is now 
preparing. This work, which has been very ex- 
penfive, likewife brings in a confiderable annual 
return. Strangers pay very dear for liberty to 
careen in thefe bafons. While I was there I 
faw a fliip of war belonging to the Imam of 
Sana, which he had fent to Bombay folely ob 
purpofe that it might be refitted. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. m. 

Of the Inhabitants of Bombay^ 

The toleration which the Englifli grant to all 
religions has rendered this ifland very populous« 
Puring thefe hundred years, for which it has 
been in the pofledion of the Company, the num- 
ber of its inhabitants has greatly increafed ; fo 
that they are now reckoned at 140,000 fouls, 
although within thefe twenty years they did 
not amount to 70,000. 

Of thefe the Europeans are naturally the lead 
numerous clafs ; and this the rather as they do 
not marry, wd their numbers confequently do 
not multiply. The other inhabitants are Portu« 
guefe, or Indian Catholics ; Hindoos^ the origi- 
nal poifeflbrs of the country ; Perfians from 
Kerman; Mahometans of different feäs ; and in 
the laft place fome Oriental Chriftians. ^y 
journey to Surat will afford me occafion to fpeak 
more at length of the Hindoos and Perfians, 
who chiefly inhabit the invirons of this city; 
adding the obfervations I alfo made on thefe 
people at Surat. 

The Englifh, as I have mentioned, have an 
Jiandfome church at Bombay, but only one En- 
glifli 
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gUfh clergyman to perform the fcrvices of 
gion in it ; and, if he ihould die, the congrega^ 
tion would be ablblutely deprived of a paftor ; 
for the Company have no chaplains in their 
ihips, and entertain no clergy in their fettle- 
ments on the coaft. Wherefore, when a child is 
to be baptized, which is not often, as the Ei^lifli 
rarely marry in India, a Danifh miilionary is 
fent for, to adminifter the facrament of bs^ 
iifm. 

The Catholics, a fcanty remainder of the Por« 
tuguefe, and a great number of Indians, their 
convert?, are much more numerous than the 
Proteftants. They have abundance of priefts, 
as well Europeans as Indians, who attend their 
ftudies at Gosu To fuperintend this herd, the 
Pope named fome years ago a biihop of Bom- 
bay, but the governor of the ifland fent him 
away, declaring that they needed not Catholic 
priefts of fo high a rank. The Catholic churches 
are decent buildings, and are fumptuoufly orna- 
mented within. The Jews had once a college 
and a church in the middle of this ifland. Their 
college is at prefent the country-houf^ of the 
Engliih governour. And the old church ha$ 
been converted into a fuite of aflembly^rooms« 

All religions, as I have already remarked, are 
here indulged in the free e^ercife of their public 
^orfiiip, not only in their churches, Imt opeply. 



in feftivals and procellions, and none takes of* 
fence at another. Yet Government allows not 
the Catholic priefts to gire a loofe to their zeal 
for making profelytes. When any perfon choofes 
lo become Catholic^ the reafons muft be laid be« 
fore Government, and if they are judged valid^ 
he is then allowed to profefs his converfion. 
The priefts compfadn of (he difficulty of obtain- 
iag this permiffioQ. They^ bowevö-, hftve tiöii^ 
üienbic fuccefs in converfion amdftg thd flaves, 
trhoy being ftnick 5jHth the pomp of the koifiift 
worfhip, and proud of tearing tht image of fl 
£üm upon theiii> breäfts, chool^ rather to ft6^ 
quent the Catholic chür^h^s than any otherd^ 
^ perfuade their countrymen^ as they f^ieeU 
fively arrive, to follow their exaiupk. I hatf 
purchafed a young Catholic negro at B^mbay^ 
who WHS alfo bom of Ghriftiän parents, and iflj 
tended to bring fcam with me into Eui-ope i 
but^ fearing afterwards that the Muflulmans in 
Periia and Turkey might give me'tföüble^ sindl 
pretend that t was carrying away a MahdmetaA 
boy in ^der to make him a Ghtiftiaii^ t gave 
bin» away before my departura from India« 
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CHAP. IV. 

Cf the Gwernmtni and, Pcwer of the Engltflt on the Cu^ 

rf Malabar* 

The Englifh.Eaft India Company govern their 
fettlements in a mode of adminiftration differ^ 
ent from that of the Portuguefe and Dutch. 
Thefe laft nations intruft the difpoial of all 
places to the power of a fingle governor ; the 
Portuguefe to the viceroy of G09 ; the Dntdi 
to the govemor^general of Batavia. The con« 
quefts of the Englifh are» on the contrary, all 
divided into four independent governments, ead 
of which receives its orders immediately from 
the Court of Diredors at London. The feats of 
thefe four governments are» Bombay for the coaft 
ef Malabar^ Madras for the Coromandel coaft^ 
Calcutta for Bengal^ and Bencoolen for the ifland 
^ Sumatra. 

Although independent of one another, the f^ 
veral Englilh governors are however obliged to 
lend one another mutual aid in extraordinarf 
exigencies. On a late occaiion,' news being re- 
ceived at Bombay of an infurre&ion, the council 
of B6ftibay, without waiting for orders. ftP^ 

the Court of Directors in London, fent troops 

and 
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and artiHery to Calcutta. Thefe different öftar 
blifliments are all governed in the fame nnuiner. 
All procefles between fubjedls of the Company 
are determined by the law of England. 

The council or regency of Bombay confift of 
a governor, with the title of prefident, and 
twelve cotinfellors, who are all merchants, ex- 
cept the commander of the troops, who held 
lately the rank of major« The Company have 
of late made fome changes upon this ar- 
rangement. The prefidenc mud be a military 
man ; the commander of the troops is a briga- 
dier, and has a voice in the council ; and the 
director of the naval affairs has a place among 
the twelve counfellors who were formerly aU 
merchants* The other fervants of the Com^ 
pany are factors and writers of different ranks. 
Thefe rife from lower to higher places in the 
Order of feniority, — even to the very firft of- 
fices, that only excepted of prefident ; who is 
nominated by the Court of DircAors iß Lon- 
don. The fervants of the Company are fom&- 
limes transferred from one department to ano- 
ther. Mr Spencer^ a very intelligent map, who 
was a counfellor at Bombay when I was there, 
was foön after transferred to the place of firft 
J>refideiit at Calcutta. 

The prefident of the council of Bombay is 
obliged to refide in the ifland ; as are alfo thofe 
eounfellors whib bold the offices of treafurer and 

infpeäor 
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^rns of the Cpsipan7*9 tr^de m the eiUblifh- 
ments dqpeadept QU the government of Boa»- 
bay. In my time, the dire^ors of the trade at 
Surat^ TMeherryy A^y&ng^y apd Bqfrß^ were 

pember^ of the couneiL. In thyee Qf thefc 
plaee», the CoQipany haye. fon$ in which they 
k«ep »p garrifonft Qf fuffcieiit ftrength* Since 
I left that couptry, the Englifll have conquered 
Mar^dfck^ 9L great town» north from Surat^ 
which was fubjeft to a N^bob of its own» smd 
was forn^erly the feat of si Putch fadory, A 
couafeIk>r firom Bombay now refide^ its ^ireöor 
jn this city. 

Favors 2ire fent to the inferior f^ttlements \ 
Afch as, in the province of Sündig the great 
city of ?4i/^» the feat 9S the foverqign pf the 
eountry j L4^r Bundtr ; smd SiM ßun4^. The 
Coaipany have Ukewife fadprs at 4iu S^bair^ 
Camb^y Onar^ QaRciH^ and even in |he fort of 
Vi(l<nci^ This fort ftands <wi a great river, which 
holds its courfe through the interior couatry^eve« 
to as great diftance »9 PuWy the ieatt^ of the 
chief of the Mahrattas. The £ngUih ik^(^ed 
this place» with fome s^jaceat villages, from the 
Mahrattas, in exchange for Gtrij a fortKeb once 
beloie^pag to the famou» At^l$^ of wbidi they 
had taken poffeiSoa. The Company e3Q>ede4 
thit» by melons of thi^ rrver,.they xn^ht extend 

their 



their trade throujgh the country cf the Mahrattas. 
Thi9 projeä having, however, failed, they avail 
themfelves of the fort, and purchafe butcher» 
meats from the Mahometans in the neighbour!» 
hood, as the Hindoos about Bombay irill not 
ieU their cattle for daughter» 

It is for the benefit of the Company to fea4 
its Servants fuce&flively to different places, be- 
fore they are advanced, to the firft employments. 
^a£tors^ thus gain a knowledge of the affairs of 
all the different fettlements fubjeä: to the go 
"vernment of which they are afterwards to be 
counfetlors* The Company, however» allows 
but very moderate falaries to its faftors and 
idireäors. But they are permitted to trade oa 
iheir own account in India only from Deleg^ 
near the Cape of Good Hope, to China, and 
a^orthward, as far as Jidda and Bafra«» By mean» ^ 
pf this extenfive trade chiefly, do the direöors 
acquire that wealth which is the aftoniifamttt 
tnd envy of their countrymen in Europe* 

Thefe adv&nrages for the acquifitioix of wealth 
ja trade, ire referved for the £ngli& exclufiver 
ly« The Company admit itrangers into none 
but the military department of their fervice. In 
it they mufl enier the lowed rank; but advance* 
ment is pretty rapid ; for their mode of life cuts 
off the officers very faft At Bombay, I law 
«ficcn from various nations; chiefly however 

Germans 
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Germans and Swifs. The troops are well paid; 
but I could not think the fervice agreeaUe ; for 
the writers, who are more direöly in the career 
o£ advancement, look upon the foldier with that 
contempt which monied men commonly think 
themfelves entitled to (Hew for perfons who are 
in their pay. 

In the government of which Bombay is the 
centre, the Company maintain feventeen com* 
panzes of regular troops, confiding each of about 
on, hundred and twenty men, with three conv 
panies of artillery. The foldiers are moftly 
Europeans, except fome Topafesy of CathoUe 
Indians, dreßed in the Ejiropean fafhton. At 
Bombay there is aHb a body bf three thouland 
Sepcyjj or Indian foldiers, Pagan* and Mahomet 
tan, who wear their own original drefs, and arc 
commanded by their own officers. Each com« 
pany of this corps has an inferior Europeai) 
officer to teach the Sepoys their ezercife ; for, 
when commanded by Europeans, tkey form goo4 
troops. At Surat, the Company have in th^ 
pay a fmall corps of Arabs from the Perliut 
Gulph, who are in fuch high reputation in In£a 
for their courage, that every Rajah defires to 
have fome of them in his fervice« 

The artillery of Bombay is in very good con* 
dition, owing to the care of a Swede, whom the 
Engliih.fent out in 175^9 ^^ ^^ brought 

with 
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^th him a company of gimners whom he had 
raifed in Germany. Bombay was thus furnifh«« 
ed with a good number of able workmen» chief« 
ly mafpns and carpenters. Thofe Germans 
likewife engaged many of their countrymen to 
leave the. Dutch, and enter into the Englifh 
fervice. 

The whole coafl from Bombay to Bafra is 
inhabited by people addiäed to piracy, fuch as 
the Malays^ the Sangeries j the Ktdisy the Arabs^ 
with other petty nations« It might be eafy for the 
Englifh to exterminate thefe pirates; as they 
ihewed in i ^(^Sy ^ poflefling themfelves of the 
territory of the Malayans ; which however they 
foon after ceded to the Indians for a round fum 
of money. But it is the Company's interefl to 
leave thofe plunderers to fcour the feas, and 
hinder other nations from failing in the fame 
latitudes. The Englifh are therefore content 
with protecting their own trade; for which pur-> 
pofe they maintain in the government of Bom- 
bay * eight or ten fmall fhips of war, with a num- 
ber of armed barks. The Indians dare not 
travel from one port to another, otherwife than in 
caravans, and under the proteftion of an Englifh 
veflel, for which they are obliged to pay very 
dear. 

The Company find it not necefTary to pay 
their court in a particular manner to any nation 

in 
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in thefe latitudes^ except the Mahrattas, who are 
mafters of the coaft and of the iiles about Bom» 
bay, and by confequence in fome meafure mafters 
of the fubfiftence c^ this ficttlement. The xnarioe 
force of the Mahrattas is not' fimnidable ; but 
they can bring 80^00 caralry into the field. 
This refidue of the old Indians, retired among 
the hiib, ftill retain power which renders them 
formidable to the Mogub. The great Aureng* 
zebe, to keep peace with the Mahrattas, granted 
them a fourth of the cuftoms paid by fererai pro* 
winces f a revenue which they hare found means 
to enlarge fmce the rife of the laft troubles in 
Indoftan. They ventured to attack the EatgHfii, 
in a time of peace, and in 1765 took a man of 
war pertaining to that nation. The Company, 
inftead of revenging this infult, thought it more 
prudent to fettle the affair amicably. The £> 
vereign of the Mahrattas, who is a Bramin, as 
are alfo his principal officers, refides at Fwia, a 
great town in the interior country. He ferms 
out his provinces to the Bramins, who again 
employ under*farmers of their own Caft« Ac- 
cording to accounts, the government of this 
nation is good, although arbitrary. Juftioexs 
impartially adminiftered; agriculture and ma« 
nufaäures flourifli; and the country is very 
populous. The Mahrattas, although they thus 
fmßdlk jttftice among themlehres, are, borwerer, 

guilty 
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guihy of great barbarities in their frequent in« 
curiions into the neighbouring provinces under 
the government of Mahometans. They pillage 
and lay wafte all before them in the moil cruel 
manner. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the Trade / Rmhy. 

\ 

The permiflion which the Company's fervantq^ 
enjoy of trading on their own account, appears^ 
to many perfons to be injurious to the interefts 
of the Company. It muft be confefTed that this 
private trade is liable to abufes, and may oa 
certain occafions prove hurtful to that of the 
Company. Yet, judging upon the whole, I am 
induced to think it advantageous alike to the 
matters and to the fervants. A liberty of trading 
on their own account infpire« factors with fpirit 
and aftivity, and affords them means of acquir- 
ing fuller imformation concerning various 
branches of commerce. Thus is the trade in 
general benefited, and bufmefs extended. 

A recent inftance will (hew both the good and 
the bad fide of this account. In the firll part 
of my work, I have mentioned the privilege the 
i^glifh enjoy at Jidda, of {>aying lower duties 
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than any other nation. Since the extenfion at 
their conquefts in India, they have engrolTed almoft 
the whole trade of the Red Sea ; fo that, few {hips 
from other nations now reforting to Jidda, the 
cuftoms of that city have confiderably declined. 
The Turks and Arabs, not daring to raife thofe 
duties, in violation of the tenor of their treaties 
with the Englifli, contrived to make the pur? 
chafer of goods imported by fhips from Bombay 
pay a fecond duty. This falling ultimately upon 
the 'Englifl) merchant, the Company complain- 
ed, but could obtain no redrefs. They then 
threatened to forfake the harbour of Jidda, and 
to fend th.eir fliips ftraight to Suez. The Turks 
and Arabs, confidering the navigation of the 
Arabian Gulph as the moft dangerous in the 
world, paid no attention to thofe menaces. 

At laft^ Mr Holford, an able feaman, deter- 
mined to accomplifli them. To this end, it was 
neceflary to obtain the confent of the regency 
of Cairo, and affurance of good treatment at 
Suez. All Bey, who was then mafter of Egypt, 
giving himfelf no concern about the ihterefts of 
the Pacha of Jidda,, or of the Sherriffe of Mecca, 
offered the Englißi the moft advantageous con- 
ditions ; hoping to derive great profits from the 
India trade running in this new channel. Since 
Mr Holford, in 1773, made a fuccefsful voyage 
up the Arabic Gulph, and conduced the firft 

EnglUh 
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EngKih fhip ftreight to Suez, feveral veiTels 
have every year failed from India for this port. 
In 1776, five of thofe Englifh (hips entered the 
harbour of Suez, The pailage has been found 
fo ihort and convenient, that the regency of 
Bombay now fend their couriers by the way of 
Suez to England. In this way, they receive an- 
fwers to their difpatches within the fame length 
of time which was formerly confumed in the 
conveyance of their packets to London. 
^ But^ this change in the cohduft of this trade, 
is not yet of long flanding. By the diminution 
of the expences of freight which it produced, 
.the Englifh reduced the ]»ices of India good^ 
fo confiderably, through all the Levant, that 
the Company ho longer found fale for thofe fluffs 
which they had been accuftomed to fei^d from 
^London to the Levant. They have^ therefore^ 
prohibited their &£lors from trading, on their 
own account, from India ftreight to Suez. But, 
as this trade has been once opened, the Com^ 
.pany might fend their own ihips to Egypt. The 
/ only confideration to hinder them, is, that of the 
/ inftability of the government of Cairo, and the 
^\ frequent difturbances which render Egypt unfafe 
' for the merchant. 

All the Englifh fhips for India fail to one of 
the four principal fettlements. Thofe which 
fail for Bombay are commonly five months 

in 
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in their paffage. In one inftance» the vojrage is 
known to have been perfonned in three months 
and eighteen days. Few of thofe (hips, of 
which there arrive commonly four in the year, 
{return to Europe immediately after difcharging 
:' their cargoes* They^ for the moil part, make 
; firft fome voyage to a diflferent fettlement, as far 
often as China, by which they gain confiderable 
freights, when the governor favours them fo hr 
as to grant them his permiflion. Each of thefe 
Ihips was formerly to take out 40,000 crowns ; 
buty fmce the Company have acquired fuch an 
extent of territory in India, they have no neceC» 
fity to fend ready money from London to their 
fettlements. 

The principal article with which the Ihips 
from India are freighted, is cloth of all fo rt», 
whic h is fo ld moftly at Bafra, and in Pca iia> 
The others ^e cochingil, ivory, iron, copper, 
g u ns, arms, &c. The crew^ thefe fhips carry 
out likewife, each man a parcel of good«, on his 
own account. A great part of the cargoes of 
thefe fhips is publicly fold, foon after they are 
unladen. The Indian merchants gather in to 
the fale ; and the goods are difpofed of by auc« 
tion, to the higheft bidder. The remainder are 
carried to the dependent fettlements. 

The fhips return to Europe, bden with pep-> 
per from Malabar, faltpetre from Sdndi, and 
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fluffs from Surat. The crews carry home par« 
eels of perfuir.es, guirs, and fpiceries of differ*» 
em forts, th^ produce of India. 



CHAP. VI. 

Aniiqtdtier of tie Ifle Ekphanta* 

Xhis fmall ifle, fituate near Bombay, belongs 
to the Mahrattas, and is inhabited by an bun« 
dred poor Indian families« Its proper name is 
Galt PourL The Europeans call it Elephanta, 
from the flatue of an elephant, formed of black 
ilone, which flands in this ifland, in the open 
plain, near the fhore. This ifland being of 
fmall importance, the Mahrattas take no care of 
it ; and the Englifh are at liberty to vifit it with- 
out paffports, which are requifite, when they go 
to the ifle of Salfet. 

Several travellers mention the ifle of Ele- 
phanta, and the Indian temple in it ; but this 
only in a tranfient manner, and without feeming 
to have known all the importance of thofe re* 
mains of remote antiquity« To me the temple 
appeared fo remarkable, that I vifited the ifland 
three different times, in order to draw, and de- 
fcribe its curiofities« 

It 
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It is an hundred and twenty feet long, and 
the fame in breadth, without including the 
meafurement of the chapels and the adjacent 
chambers. Its height within is nearly fifteen 
feet, although the floor has been greatly raifed 
by the acceflion of .duft, and of the fediment of 
the water which falls into it in the rainy feafon« 
The whole of this vaft ftrufture, fituate in a hill 
of confiderable height, is cut out in the folid 
rock. The pillars fupporting the roof ar« aifo 
parts of the rock which have been left fianding 
by the archited. They are of an uncommoD 
order ; but have an agreeable enough efkGt* 

The walls of this temple are ornamented with 
figures in bas-reliefs fo prominent, that they are 
joined to the rock only by the back. Many of 
thefe figures are of a coloflal fize ; being fome 
lo, fome 12, and fome even 14 feet high. Nei- 
ther in deiign, nor in execution, indeed, can 
thefe bas-reliefs be compared with the works of 
the Grecian fculptors. But they are greatly 
fuperior in elegance to the remains of the an* 
cient Egyptian fculpture. They are alfofine^ 
than the bas-reliefs from the ruins of Perfepolis. 
No doubt, then, but the arts were cultivated by 
the ancient Indians with better fuccefs than i^ 
commonly fuppofed. 

Probably thefe figures mark events relatire io 

the mythology and fabulous hiflory of the In- 
dians) 
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dians, for they feem to be reprefentative of 
Gods and Heroes. But, to be able to under- 
ftand them, we fhould know more than we at 
prefent do of the manners and religion of this 
ancient nation. The modem Indians are fo 
ignorant, that I could obtain from them no in- 
formation concerning thofe antiquities. One 
man, who pretended to explain the charafter of 
one of the largeft flatues, aflured me that it was 
Kauriy . one of their ancient fabulous princes, 
famous for his cruelties committed upon his 
filter's children. This ftatue, which is in other 
refpefts well formed, has eight arms ; an emblem 
of power, which the Indians give to their alle«- 
gorical figures. « 

I have given defigns of thefe allegorical figures-, 
(in the larger works),which will make them better 
underftood than dry defcription can. There 
are, however, fome particulars about them, which 
prove the ftability of the manners of the In«^ 
dians, and afford points for the comparison of 
ancient with modem cuftoms. None of thefe 
figures has a beard ; and all of them very fcanty 
whifkers. At prefent, the young Indians wear 
all whifkers ; and fuch as are advanced in life 
leave commonly the whole beard to grow. The 
lips of thefe figures are always thick ; and their 
ears are lengthened out by large p^idents ; or« 
naments which they almoft all wear. Several 

of 
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them wear a fmall cord, in the faftion of a 
fcarf ; a mode now prevalent among the Bra« 
mins. 

One woman has but a fingle bread ; from 
which it (hould feem, that the (lory of the Ama* 
zons was not unknown to the old Indians. Se- 
veral figures, as well mafculine as feminioei 
have one arm leaning, on the head of a male, or 
a female dwarf; from which it fhould feem that 
thefe monfters of the human fpecies have always 
been an objeä of luxury and magnificence a^ 
mong the taftelefs great Several of thefe figures 
have hair on the head, which feems not to be of 
its native growth, but is perfedly like a wig ; 
fo that this covering for the head appears to be 
of very ancient invention. The female bofom 
is always perfe£Uy round ; from which it feems 
that the Indian fafhion of wearing thin wooden 
cafes upon the breafts is alfo very ancient. One 
woman too appears bearing her child in the 
fame attitude which is ftill in ufe among the In* 
dians, and which forms thofe children to fland 
firmly upon their feet and legs. 

The head-drefs of thefe female figures is com* 
monly an high-crowned bonnet. I have, how« 
ever, obferved alfo a turban. Some are bar& 
headed, and have their hair at leafl well comb' 
ed, if it is not rather a periwig they wear; Se« 
veral are naked. The <ire& of others is more 

nearly 
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nearly like that of the xnodems. Some of tbe 
wom^a-wear^ cap. la numy places the hand^ 
kerchief, ftill ufed through all India, i^ obferva« 
ble i^ the hands of the inferior figures. 
. In fi^yeral parts of thefe bas^reliefi appears the 
fan>ous Qqbra de Cofillfy a fort of ferpent^ which 
the human figures treat .with great fauiiliarity« 
Thefe ferpents are ftillYery. common in the ifle 
of Elephanta, the inhaUtaxUs of which.. are not 
afraid of them, hut /ay^ that they are friendly 
to man, ^nd do: xfo h^m^unlels when intention- 
ally provoked. CertaiiRr it is, hcfwev^, • that 
their bite is mortal. :,, 

On leach fide of t^vis^tep^le is a c^pel, niji^ 
^et higt[, confequently Ip^^ than the principal 
tauldfng. The wall$ of- thefe chapel^, are alfo 
covered with baj-rf lief figw^Sy on a fmaiier fcale 
thai^ thofe ypon t)ie walls, of the temple. Be- 
hind the chapels ^xe three chambers, . the walls 
<)f which difplay no fculptures ; their ufes I 
could not conjedure^ * • 

The fn^allefl of the chapels, having no fculp- 
tured figure, but that of the God Gonnisy is 
(HU in a ftate of neat preferyation, which muft 
be owing to the cares of the prefent inhabitants, 
whom I faw repair thither to- perform their de- 
votions. Before the entrance into this chapel, I 
found a pile of fhapelefs ftones, newly bedaubed 
with red paint*. Ifhould fuppofe that the mo- 
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defn Indians no longer adore their ancient 
Gods, but have adopted new objefts of vrorihip, 
whom they reprefent by ftones painted red, for 
want of more artificial ftatues. In many places 
through India, indeed, may be feen fimilar piles 
of red ftones, which are held in high veneration 
among a people who have now almoft- entirdy 
loft all knowledge of the fine arts. . ' ' ^ 

The reft of the temple being perfeSlyncglcö- 
ed, is now the haunt of ferpents and^ beafts of 
prey. One dares not enter it without firft mak- 
ing feveral difcharges oFfife armsj to expel thofe 
creatures. Even after ufing this precaution, a 
Dutchman was once in ^eat danger frbm fwanns 
of waip6 of a peculiar fpecies, whicb he had 
toufed from their nefts with his gun; In the 
hot feafon, horned cattle refort to the lower 
chambers of the temple, to drink of the water 
which is depofited there during the rftins. 

As little is there any hope of obtaining any 
information from the prefent inhabitants of the 
ifland, concerning * the period when this temple 
was built. Thofe good ft>lks relate with fimpli- 
city, that a number of ftrangers came one night 
into the ifland, and reared this edifice before 
the return of day-light. Men feem fond of the 
marvellous in India, as elfewhere. 

On a hill, at a fmall diftance, there is faid to 
be another temple. But, to it, there is no opei^ 
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' road; and, as the grafs was at that time rery tall, 

' my guides would not aCcomfoi^y me thilhcr^ for 

^ fear of ferpents and wild animals» 

^ Befides, this is not the only old temple re« 

maining in India. I have afaready motioned, 
thofe in the ifle of Saliet« three of which fUmd* 
ing at Kanari^ Pomfer^ and Manpefer^ have:.bef;n 
defcribed by M. Anquetik I have already it^a* 
tioned, that accefs into thig iflandcannqt])e. ob- 
tained without a paflport from the[ MiaiJ^^{ittA g0. 
vernor at Tana^ ox perhaps from the fbfyereijgp« 
Such a paflport I dürft notaik* for the pürpofi^ 
of gratifying my curiofity;as tp the temples \ as 
the Mahrattas had lately feized a yfi&!i^ ; and 
were not, even then, in a good nnderftandiitg 
with the Engliih. 

Freyer has defcribed the temple of ^Dungjafpes^ 
^d Tbevemt that of Iloura^ both hewn out in 
the folid rock, like that of Elephanta. Near 
Fort Vijdloria is another, very large temple, hewn 
out alfo in folid rock, and divided into twenty«* 
five feparate chambers. One perfeöly like this 
is to be foupd in the vicinity of the town of 
Teriä/cbanafallu 

Thefe monnments of the ancient fplendour of 
the Indians deferve, npon feteral accounts^ the 
attention of qur fnen of learning. W6j go to 
lee pyiamids nowife worthy of comparifön with 
thefe pagodas* It wou}d require more labour 

and 
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and ifeilt to cut out (uch fpacious apartments in 
rofck^, and to ornament - them witH fuch large 
and beautiful pieces of fcülptüre, than to raife 
thofe hug« piles of foft, calcareous ftones, which 
the builder found ready at hi» hand. The pyra- 
mids appear to have been reared by the toil of 
barbarotifif (lavery ; the temples of India are the 
iNTotks is/^' a' magnificent and enlightened people. 

The Indians are, befides, the mbflf afacient of 
the liations whofe' hiftory is known, and have 
beft retained their ancient ufages and opinicms. 
We know that the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries in the eaft, the Greeks, and perhaps too 
the Egypttaris^ drew the firft elements of their 
kiiowledge fit>m India. It may farther be pre- 
fumed, that the examination of Indian antiqui- 
ties ^ouM thrbw new light on thofe opinions 
and ' itiod^s of w6r(hip which were by degrees 
difiuflTed through other parts of the eaft, and 
fpread, at laft, into Europe« Thefe difcoreries, 
agsdn, w^uld «throw new light on the antiqui- 
tiefe^ of other nations. 

Thefe hopes are the more plaufible, as the In- 
dians have ftill books which were written in the 
moft remote times, and of which the language 
\^ at prefent underftood. The books might öx- 
ptain , the - moiiuments \ and the moituments 'a- 
gain migbt|ferve as a commentary upon ihoP» 
books^ and the hiftory of the nation» ' ^ 

It 
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It were to be mfhed^ that fome enlightened 
fcholars would undertake a voyage into India 
for the purpose cff invedigating its antiquities. 
But, fuch an undertaking is more than can be 
expeded from, any private perfop» and might be 
worthy of the patronage of a prince or a nation. 
The Portuguefe, who were for two centuries 
mailers of Salf<Ef^ 'mull have 1)een well acquaint- 
ed with thefe temples, for they converted that 
of Kanari into a church« But, inftead of feek- 
ing to make thofe monuments known to other na- 
tions, they fought to conceal them, and cover- 
ed the finefl of the bas-reliefs with plafter. The 
£ngli(h, although they have been fettled at Bom- 
bay for thefe hundred years now, have ftill ne» 
gleded ' thefe reiearches. It is to be hoped thalf 
they will at length think of meriting the gtati«* 
tude of the public, by bringing ^ofe hidden cU4 
riofities to light, which lie in the ezfienfive cöü^ 
quells on the ccmtiMnt, liew pt)ffe&d b^ that 
nation« 
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SECTION XXXI. 



VOYAGE TO SÜRAT, 



ss 



CHAP. 1 



M * ai ^ 



Omifm cf ibis F9fagt^:9nd Dipaifwrt frmn Bomiof. 

. - 

Xks reader will repqlle^ that Mr Cr^nier and 
I were both lick "«yljen we arrived at Bombay in 
September 1765» Ourioten^on was to return 
into Europe throi^ Tiifkqr» and to take our 
paflage on bo^n) a (hip of the Company's which 
wa3 to fail for Ba&a d^e beginning pf the next 
l^r } but,, die ftate of our health would not al- 
low us to take that opportunity« Mr Cramer, 
finking at length under his complaints, died at 
Bombay, on the 1 oth of February 1 764, in ipite 
of the cares of a ikilful Engliih phyficiazu 

Being now the fole furvivor of all our party, 
I thought it my duty to attend to my own prefer- 
vadon, and to provide for the fafe conveyance 
of our papers to Europe, as I feared that thefe 
would be loft, if I alfo ihould die by the way. 

Forefeeing 
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Fbrefeeing that I ihould have to undergo the 
feme fatigues m pafling through Turkey, which 
I iiad already encountered In Arabia, and which 
the weakHftate of my health was unfit to bear, } 
refolved to fet outftraight for' London, by the i^ 
firft (hip which !hould feil for ^uropei In. the 
mean time, to ^gratify my curiofity with a fight 
of Surat, I took the opportunity of going on 
board an Englilh fhip bound on a voyage to that 
port. 

We failed from Bombay oh tKe ii4th of March 
1764, and were obliged to ftop at Mahim^ a 
finall town in the northern part of the lile, 
where a member of the Council of Bombay 
conflantly refides. An incident which took 
place at this time may ferve as an inftance of 
the military fpirit and fkill of the Portuguefe. 
Proud of thdr ancient conquefts, they fcom to 
niake peace with any of the Indian nations, all 
of whom they regard as rebels. * Being thus in 
terms of continual hoftility with their ndgh- 
hours, they dare not fail thefe feas without an 
efcort. A fmall fleet of merchant ihips bound 
from Goa to Diu^ under the proteftion of two 
frigates, was feen, one evening, off Bombay. In 
the night we heard a brifk firing oi gims^ and 
imagined that the Portuguefe were engaged with 
the Mahrattas. But, in the morning, it appear- 
ed that their exploits had ended merely in the 
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deftrudion of a quantity of bayiboos, from 30 to 
40 feet high,' which the fifherznen had fet up in 
9 (and bank for the purpofes of their ^fliing. 
fliofe valiant Port^goefe had taken the bamboos 
for the mails of an hoilile fleet« To crown their 
glory, the admiral found bimfelf compefied b; 
Uie governor of Bombay to pay da^nages to the 
fiihermen. 

On the fl6th of March we arrived in the 
road of Surat, at the diftance of three German 
mile? from the city. We went on fhore at 
Domusj a village diHinguiihed by the reiidence 
.of fome, and by a vaft Indian fig^ree, which is 
held in high veneration. . Of this tree (the Ficm 
vaßa olF Linnaeus,) I have already fppken, in giv- 
ing the natural hiftory of Arabia. To the defcrip- 
tion above ^ven of it, I may here add, that it 
grows to a great age ; the new (hoots from the 
branches of the primary ftem* continuing to 
nouriih the top of the tree, even after the pa- 
rent (lock is entirely decayed. 

At Domus we took a Kaikriy the caniage 
common in the country, which is neither more 
nor lefs than a covered cart, drawn by two 
oxen, which are driven by a peafant feated on 
the pole. I had here an inftance of die great 
drynefs of this country, for the movement of our 
light carriage raifed a cloud of duft about us. 

I 
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caravans of fome h<«^«d^ of äm^l hiüUli 
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CHAP. It 

Cff' tie Chy of Suratf and its Mn^rofu. 

This city (lands in a large and fertile plain, oil 
the banks' of a confiderabte river, named Tapph 
Oh the' land fide, it is eticompafled TVith tWd 
bvkk walls, \(rfaith dividi^ it into the inner and* 
the öutef tbwn. The ciüsidel ftandä withiK 
thb inner, dn th& fliord of the Titppi, axid x^ 
divided by trenches from thie town. One may 
walk round the outer wail' in two hours and i 
half; the ipace which it inclofes is chiefly ocr « 
cupied by gardens, having but a Very few houfesf^ 
The larger houfbi are flat-roofed here, zi 
through the reft of the eaft, with cckirts befdfd . 
them; The houfes of the common people ard 
high-roofed; Although Surat has been lon^ 
undfcr the dominion of the Mahometan Moguls^ 
yet here is no handfome niofque with tower s^ 
t£ among" the Turks and Arabians. The fquare» 
of this city ar& large; and the ftreets fpacious; 
Vut not paved; fO that the duft is infufferable« 
£ich fbtet had gates' of itb own, inih which it' 
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16 fliut up in times of tuibulence ; and thefe are 
as frequent here ^ at Cairo. 

At Surat provifions are plenteous and chesq) ; 
the air, too, is wholefome, notwithftanding the 
trarmth of the climate. I here obferved Faren- 
heit's thermometer . at 98^ in the month of 
March, -while the wind blew from the north. In 
the month of May the thermometer flood at 93^ 
degrees at Bombay, which lies two degrees far- 
ther to the fouth« 

One thing unfavourable for Surat, is, that 
fhips caimot enter the harbour, becaufe the Tap- 
pi is full of fand-banks. This river is too low 
in the dry feafon ; and in the rains fwells too 
fuddenly, to fuch a height as to overflow all the 
neighbourhood. Were the river confined by 
dikes, the ftream which, during the rains, often 
rifes eight and twenty feet above its ordinary 
level, would carry away all the fand, and thus 
clearing the channel, would afford fhips accefs 
to the very walls. But, the defpotic goTcm- 
ments of Afia negled every thing that might 
contribute to the general good of their fuh> 
jefts. 

; General toleration and entire liberty are en* 
joyed in this city by all religious profeflions; 
and its inhabitants are accordingly very nume- 
rous. The Europeans refiding here eflimate 
the population of the city at a million of fouls« 

. But 
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But this calculation is evidently above the truth» 
•—by two thirds, I have reafon to believe. 

One thing fingular in Surat is» that here i$ 
no hofpital for human beings» but an extenfive 
eftablifhment of this nature for fick or maimed 
animals. When the £uro}>eans turn out an old 
horfe» or any other domeftic animal» to periib as 
ufelefs» the Indians voluntarily afliime the care 
of it» and place it in this houfe» which is full of 
of infirm, decrepid cows» fheep» rabbits» hens» 
pigeons» &c. I faw in it a great tortoife» which 
was blind and helplefs» and» as I was told» 125 
years of age. The charitable Indians keep a 
phyfician of purpofe for thefe animals. 

The environs of Surat are not without gar- 
dens» which are the property either of £uro^ 
peans» or of natives of the country. The ftpeft 
of thole belonging to Europeans is the prop<^ty 
of the Dutch £aft India Company. Its afpefEl i; 
rich and charming. 

To get an idea of the charader of an Indian 
garden» I went to fee one whkh was formed by 
a late Nabob» at the expence of 509»ooo rupeea« 
This garden is of confider^ble extent» but haß 
not the leaft appearance of regulatity in the de- 
fign» and has in it nothing in the faihion of our 
gardens» but a few ponds and fountains : th^ 
jaSL is a confufed medley of buildings and fmajl 
OTchard&k Among the buildings is on^ of grestt 

dimenfions» 



iimenfions, fawing baths aiid tüfwßs^ and 
namented with the magnificence of India, which 
bears no refemblance to ours. The other build- 
logs are harams for the Nd)ob!s wives, entirely 
li^arate from each other, fo that each hdf caa 
bold her little court apart. Every haram has 
ibme oi^e good apartment ^ but all the reft, of it 
eokififts of very narrow diambers lor die ilaves. 
What ftruck me particularly in this garden, 
^as the pafiag^ from (me fuite of rooms to an* 
4Sther, by paths fo narrow, fo winding, and i^ 
)>locked up by doors, as to afford a ftrong in» 
•ftance of the diftruft with which ffae unfertu« 
sate great in defpotic countries regard all about 
ihem ;. fo that they are never free from anxiety, 
Md are ^ligcd to ftand continually on their 
guard sgainft furpnfe. 

i fliovld have wiflied to draw a plan of Surat. 
But { feon found that the Europeans in India 
would not leave me fo much at liberty, in this 
f tfped, as the Turks and Arabians had done, 
^e climate of hot countries, and the n^^re of 
4he govemm^t of fettlements fo diftant frona 
^e mother country, feem to alter the naticmal 
charader of the people of £urc^>e. The EngHfli 
governor of Surat would not allow a French- 
man to live in a high apartment from which he 
had a view pf the citadel. At Mokha, i was 
told of an Arabi$m merchant who had Janguifiv 

. ed 



od 83016 yean tu ibc prifoas of Sativia, for 
lariAg liad ifae aario&tj to meafore !dic lumens 
fions of a caxmoa. 
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j^ OaEAT commercial cily snift be feofded by 
inen of different nations* The |Nnacipal iaha» 
Itftants of SviiM are Mahomccans» and moftly 
ftraJB^eriB, although employed ta the lervice of 
the government. They are equally isealous in 
the ' obfervance of (heir law 9$ the Turks and 
Arabianfi. Although of the feft of the Sunaites» 
they tolerate the Shiiteg, and even permit them 
to celebrate the fesftival of Haffiinm They make 
no fcruple of drinking virine publicly , or of lend- 
ing money upon interefi. 

All people of diftin^ioa in Sprat, and through 
the reft c^ India, fpeak and write the Perfiaa 
language. Hence has this language been re» 
^:eived at the courts, and the knowledge of it is 
very ufeful for the difpatch of bufinefs* In 
jtradCf corrupt Portuguefe is the language ufed ; 
and this is in Indi« what the liingua Franca is 
intheJjevant« - 

The 
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The Muflulmans of Surat bring about Ificni 
a- great -many Fhiirs of their own religion, who 
are the moft infolent beggars in the worid 
Thofe Fakirs will often fit down before a houle, 
and continue there till the owner pay the fum 
they aik, or make a. compofition with them. 
As the police interferes not to check thefe in- 
folent ^mendicants, people itiuft be content with 
getting quit of them at any price. 
. At tSuraJt, I had ^ccafion to witnefs the Muf- 
iulman proceffion at the feftival of Bairam. The 
counfellor from Bombay, who refides in the cita- 
del of Surat, and reprefents a Nabob, is obliged 
to announce this cefremony by a difcharge c^ 
eannons, and to affift at it in perfcm. It is a 
ftrange fight, to fee an Englifli merchant in the 
European drefs, attended by a party of Britifli 
(bldiers, and with the train of an Indian prince, 
eondtift and regulate a religious feftival of the 
Mahometans. The Englifli direäor made the 
Indians fenfible of his importance upon this oc-^ 
cafion, by refufing to difcharge his cannons in 
the night ; a favour requefted of ^ him by the 
Nabob of the city, in order to give the people 
timely warning tf the approach of the feftival. 

In ttäs pröcei&on there was nothing remark- 
able, except the numbers of kakkris^ palanqmns^ 
and horfes, a few cannons, a great deal of mar** 
iial mufic, and the Nabob's foldiers. The go- 
vernor 
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vernor rode upon an elephant, on the back of 
\ which he fat on a fort of throne, rax£^d upon 
four pillars. This elephant was, like moft of 
the horfes and oxen which drew tht iaikrir^, 
painted red, .. 

Kakkris, the carriages moft common through 
fndia, are of a very, fimple. conftruäion, run 
upon two wheels, and are drawn by oxen : the 
driver fits on a large pole, confifting of feveral 
l)amboos. It is not in any ornaments about thefe 
yehicles, but in the cattle which draw them, that 
the objed of pride and expence to the Indian 
lies ; a pair of white oxen for one of thefe car- 
riages will coft 600 rupees« Thefe oxen have 
the points of their horns ornamented with fil- 
ver } their pace is quick, but lefs fo than that of 
horfes. 

The citizens of Surat dlfplay their magni- 
ficence likewife in their palanquins. A palan- 
quin is known to be a fort of couch fuipended 
from a bamboo, and borne by four men. The 
traveller reclines in this vehicle, and is ihaded 
from the fun by a curtain. A palanquin^ 
completely ornamented with fihrer, covered 
with rich ftuffs, and fufpended upon a hand* 
fome bamboo, properly bent, will coft above 
aoo pounds Sterling. The bamboo only of 
the governor of Bombay's palanquin, ex- 
clufive of the other omamems, coft 125 

pounds 
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pouadsr Sterling. TKe' beare» of the pa/tsm^ 
funs ase Indian, fesvaats, wha vear no. clothea^ 
exce{it a finall linen: do^ steat their loinv^ 
^vitH dafe flat bonnets on their haaJa, as liveries^ 
and are commonly employed in beqiiBg die 
nxnns.deatt widiin.tfac hoafcs«' The Buroptan 
ladies, ace. at ffi^fhod^edattfac indecency of be* 
mg earned by mkcA men,.but Iboateaira^ tO'ac- 
cnfix)m tfaemfelves. to it; Tbr paku^uim of' the 
Mafiometan- ladies:, are inoommodious« v^ooden 
boxes» entirdy dofe^. and- fixed iq)on^ar ftraigbc 

The HindooBi the: aboriginal inhabitants of 
die country, of whom I fhalLfoon Q>eak* moi« at 
/length, compofe: the moft oonflderable part of 
the population: oESurat. They: are almoib all of 
the caft of the Banians ; and hence their (kill 
and. dexterity in matters of calculation^ and- ec6« 
nomy* often ndfe them to plates of ocHifiderdde 
truft;. in;the:calledion:of the taxes and cuftoms 
hr the: Mahometans; Tbefe Banians, being 
bom to; trader havei engrofled the commerce of 
India .to. fuch a degree^ thai ailifordgn nations 
ate* oUiged: ta employ' them' » brokers ; in 
^fiuch employment they: give better fatisfadion 
than the Jews, in Turkey. Eim^peans have ne* 
ver found reafion to-repent the intrufting even 
of their whole fortune to-the Banians^ who ccm^ 
tinee tOrgiveraftanifhing proofe of their probity 

and 
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and fidelity. Some of them are very rich ; but 
they live all in a (lyle of moderate fimplicity» 
wearing for drefs only a plain robe of white 
cotton. 

At Surat are numbers of Perfees qt P^rfians^ 
who are ikilfiil merchants» induftrious artifans, 
and good fervants. In the fame city are alfo 
Armenians, Georgians, and Jews ; but of none 
of thefe any coniiderabk number. The, Indian 
Catholics, dommonly called Portuguefe, from 
their fpeaking the India dialed of the Portu«^ 
guefe language, are numerous here. At Surat, 
the day is reckoned from funfet to funfet, and is 
divided, not into 24 hours, but into 60 ^^rriA 
Here are no clocks ; the progrefs of . the day is 
meafured by different means. In a confpicuous 
fituation» a man (lands to put a cup of cop* 
per, pierced with a hole in the bottom, bom 
time to time under water ; every time the cup 
finks, a garri is counted, and the man an* 
nounces its hpfc by ftriking the number which 
it makes upon a plate of metal that founds Uke 
a clock. Each garri confifls pf 24 of our mi- 
nutes. In.thehoufes of the grieat, too, where 
clocks and watches are not wanting, ' this old 
£iihioB of meafuring time is fliU kept up. 
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CHAP. IV, 

Cf ibe (Uvffnmifa ff Stofiat, end tie RmMäOk» it iai 

undergute» 



Sua AT, and tlie great di^riö: of which it is the 
capita!, belonged for a long time to the great 
Mogul, who, CO keep fo diftant a province the 
more effeftually in obedience, put it under the 
gOTcnunent €i two Nabobs independent on one 
anodier« The one vefided in the city, and vai 
properly the goramor of die profince» The 
other halv the conumand of the cicadel, and en- 
joyed the t^Ia of admiral, with a fmall rereaiie 
appropriated to the maintenance of a fmsA fleet 
for the defence of the coaft againft pirates« 

After Shah Nadir's expedition into Indofta, 
the diftant Nabobs of this vafl; empire aimed all 
at andependence, and left the Mogul nothiog 
but a ihadow of authority^ afting him only for 
form's fake to confirm them in their pbces. 
Teg Beg Kbem^ Nabob of Sorat, a rich sad 
poweifdl man, followed this example, and pro- 
cured his brother to be declared Nabob of the 
dtadel. The two brothers then looked upon 
the whole province as their patrimony, and ac- 
quired immenfe wealth. 

Teg 
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Teg Beg Khan dying in 17465 without thild* 
ren, left his fortune to his relations, by which 
jEeveral of them were raifed to a condition which 
enabled them to afpire to the goTemment of the 
city. His brother died on the following year ; 
and his widow, a woman extremely rich and 
ambitious, flrove to make her fon-in-law Nabob 
at once of the town and of the citadel. 

The conteft of die different competitors for 
the fupreme authority produced a civil war in 
the toWn of Surat, like that which arifes from 
time to time among the Begs of Cairo, and of 
which we in Europe can form no idea. Each of 
the rivals raifed as many troops as he poffibly 
could ; with thefe he cantoned and intrenched 
himfelf in his houfes and gardens, and from 
time to time endeavoured to furprize or drive 
away his opponents. During thefe hoftile ope« 
rations, which were not attended with great 
ftaughter, the inhabitants were content with 
flnitttng the gates neareft to the fcene of adion, 
and continued to go about their ordinary affairs^ 
without fear of being f^laged. Nay, they were 
Aire of receiving compenfation whenevet any 
cafiial injury was done to any perfon through 
means of the diHurbances. Hence trade fuffer«^ 
ed no interruption. 

Some of the rival candidates imprudently cal< 
led in the Mahrattas \ and they, without doing 

any 
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any thing for any party, made the vidors pay 
for their affiftance, although they had apparent* 
ly favoured the vanquifhed. . Since that time, 
the Mahrattas have enjoyed a third part of the 
amoimt of the cuftoms of Surat ; and one of 
their officers conftantly attends to receive this 
tribute. 

The Englifh and Dutch had always kept 
their factories in a flate of defence, and on the 
occafion of the diflurbances, they increafed their 
military preparation^. The nobles of the coun- 
try then had recourfe to thofe powerful traders. 
Each of the two Europes^i nations took part 
with one of the competitors, furniihed him with 
ammunition, intrenched themfelves in their fac- 
tories, and fought againft each other, although 
not openly at war. The Nabob, protected by 
the Englifh, was at lafl expelled from the city. 
But, in 1758, he returned; and his mother-in- 
law, the rich widow above-mentioned, made fo 
good an ufe of her treafures, that the Nabob for 
whom he had been expelled was obliged to 
yield to him the government of the city. 

When the Englifh faw the city in the hands 
of their creature, they began to think ferioufly 
of gaining pofleffion of the citadel. The coun- 
cil of Bombay, in 1759, fent Mr Spencer, one 
gi their number^ a maq of abilities, and beloved 
by the Indians, to Surat, with a confiderable 

force. 
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force. The Nabob opened the gates of the city 
to the Englifliy and allowed them to lay fiege to 
the citadel undifturbed. It was taken in a few 
days. To avoid giving offence to the Indians, the 
Englifh declared, that they made the conqueft 
in the name of the great Mogul, and waved his 
flag from the walls of the citadel. 

This expedition thus accompliflied^ Mr Spen* 
cer fent a long reprefentation to the Court of 
Delhi^ in which he ftated the reafons which had 
induced the merchants of Surat to put them- 
felves under the protection of the Englifh, and 
to expel the ufurper Nabob from the citadel. 
He aflerted that thofe petty tyrants had fuffered 
the fleet necefiary for the protefbion of trade to 
fall into a ftate of decay, and that none but the 
Englifli could reftore it. He offered, at the fame 
time, that if the Mogul would grant to the 
Company the pofjt of Admiral, with the reve- 
nues annexed to it, they would maintain a fleet 
which fliould give full fecurity to trade. Thefe 
£i£ts were attefted, and the propofals feconded 
by the principal inhabitants of Surat, who (igned 
the memorial. The great Mogul, who in hivs 
prefent weaknefs durfl not fend a governor to 
the province, but confidered it as loft, readily 
granted the Company's requeft ; and a member 
of the council of Bombay now difcharges the 
oflice of Nabob and Admiral at Surat. Upon 

this 
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title, the Company enjoy a third of the re« 
Tenue from the cuftoms of thi» city^ vkh other 
funds of income itiil more confidertble ; which 
enables them to keep on foot a body of troops, 
with tomt fmall fliips of war. 

The Engliih are» at prefent, the adual fove- 
reigns of Surat* They keep the Nabob of the 
city in a (late of abibluce dependence ; allowing 
him only an income on which he may live fuit- 
ably to his dignity. The Indians are in part 
content with their new mailers. The merchants 
are no longer in danger of the avaritious ex- 
tortions of the Nabobs ; yet they complain of 
the felfifh fpirit of thofe mafters. The Indian» 
dare not fail without a paflport from the ad* 
mirah When the Engliih wifli to £end goods 
to any port, the Indians are denied pafl^KMts to 
that port till the feafon of the monfoon is over ; 
whereas the EngEih are fiaiTOured, fo that thej 
have all the time neceffary to pre-occupy the 
market. Of this I have feen inftances ; which, if 
frequently repeated, muft undoubtedly ruin the 
trade of the natives. 
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CHAP, V. 

7hb grestt trade carried on at Surat renders 
thi$ city the ftore-höufe of the moil precious 
produAioBS of Indoftaa. Hither i$ brought from 
the interior parts of the empire an immenfe 
quantity of goods, which the merchants carry 
in their flx^» to the Arabic Gulph, the Perfiaa 
Gutph, the coaft of Malabar, the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, and even to China« The provinces 
near tlds city are fail of manufaaures of all 
ibrts« 

Ship-building is a branch of the bnfine& car^ 
ried on here. In this art, indeed^ the Indians 
are fervüc imitators of the Europeans, but they 
have in great plenty, and at a low price, that 
excellent wood called Tak^ which is not liable to 
be attacked by worms, and is fo hftihg, that at 
Surat there are to be feen ftips 90 year^ old 
which are ftiU in a condition to fail the fea. 

Qf foreign nations, the Dutch have next af- 
ter the Engliii, the moft confiderable eftabCflu 
xncnt at Surat« They have here a direffcor, ie- 
veral merchants, a number of writers and fer- 
vants, and a few foldier^ Their trade has, 

ho^vever. 
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jiowever, declined, till it has become trifling. 
The affairs of this nation in India feem to be ra- 
ther in diforder, iince the Englifli obtained pof- 
feilion of the citadel. The Nabob of the city has 
obliged the Dutch to pay Mm 90,000 rupees, 
and fend away the cannons of their hßtorj. 

The affairs of the French are yet in a worle 
ftate. Since the lofs of Pondicherry, their di» 
te&oT has been (o neglefted, that he can hardly 
Und <:redit for ^ means of a fcanty fubfiftence. 
This nation are h&e in no eftimatipn, - but what 
is paid to theft - capuchin friars, who are gene- 
rally beloved and rdfpefled at Surat. Thefe 
good regular clergy have done eflential ferrice 
to the public, by keeping a regifter of all events 
that have happened in Indoftan^ from 1676 to 
the prefent time. 

Such nearly is alfo the condition of the Por* 
tuguefe in India. In my time, they had a Jefuit 
of Hamburgh for their dire&or« I have been 
told, however, that, (ince I left Surat, they have 
raifed their trade, by fending thither a direftoT 
of their own nation who was bom at Goa« 

There fometimes arrive at Surat (hips be- 
longing to nations who have no permanent efta* 
blifhments in that city. A Daniih veffel put in 
here while the citadel was befieged,~and was 
favoured with the protedion of the Englifh, to 
whom the captain did good fervice upon the ac* 

cafion. 
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caiion. In confequence of the favour which he 
thus obtained, he accomplifhed his bufmefs in a 
manner very much to his advantage. A Swede, 
who came hither fome years after, was lefs for- 
tunate, although the Nabob had, for the pay- 
ment of 9 moderate duty, allowed him freedom 
of trade. Selling his iron'and copper* at a low«r 
* rate than the Englrih,' he foon difjx>ied of h\% 
whole cargo advantageoufly as he thought. Bur, 
when he was preparing to depart, tl^ t^aböb 
demanded from hinn an extraordinary duty df 
ioo,ooQ rupees, and put him under 'airrdl,ti)I 
it was paid. The Swede not daring to apply to 
the Englifh, with whom he fufpeQed his mif- 
chance to originate, direfted hi« ftip to fail fot 
China, and remained under arreft. At läft he 
compounded with the Nabob, who for 20,000 
rupees, fet him at liberty. Such treatmept muft 
deter other nations from trying their fortune a^ 
Surat. 

In al) ai^arance, the Englifli muft (hortly en» 
grofs the who|e trade of this city. Being at 
once fovereigns and rich merchants, they have 
every means in their power by which foreign na«t 
tions cai^ be excluded, or the Indian« reftrained 
from tUt iburce of opuUnce. 

Vol.. II. • 3 G CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Jf anners ef tie IBndou. 

7hs Hindoos are the primary inhabitants of 
the vaft empire of Indoftan. Having lived a« 
snong. thefe people at Bombay and Surat, I (hall 
here bring together fome obfervations which I 
made upon the Hindoos in thofe two cities» and 
alfo upon the Perßay a ftranger colony fettig 
in this part of India. 

. This people, perhaps the eariieft civilized na- 
tion in the world, are mild, laborious, and na« 
turally virtuous in their difpofitions. All who 
have opportunities of obierving the lives of the 
Hindops, admire their patience, probity» and be- 
nevolence ; but they are at the fame time the 
moft unfocial people in the wcM-ld. By their 
manners and religious principles, the Hindoos 
detach themfelves not only from other nations, 
whom they confider as impure races ; but even 
the different cafts or tribes of themfelves have 
little mutual intercourfe. No Hindoo will eat with 
a ftranger; nor any Hindoo of a fuperior caft 
with another of a caft that is inferior. A poor 
(ervanty if a Bramin^ would think himfelf • dif- 

honourefl 
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honoured by fitting dowA at table with a Ra^ 
japut or Baniahj although hii mafter. 

It is generally known^ that the Indians are 
diftributed into a number of tribes or cafts. Ag 
far as I could learn, there ate four principal 
cafts ; the Bramins^ or pliefts ; the RajaputSy or 
men of the fword ; the Baniansi or mlerchants ; 
and that of the artifans and labourers. Thefe 
four general cafts are fubdivided into more than 
80 others» each of which has its own ceremo* 
nies, and patron deities, as I have been aflured 
by feveral perfons» 

Thofe permanent divifions have led föme tra« 
filers into the miftake that the foü was always 
obliged to embrace his other's profeilion* The 
fon may not quit his native caft^ but may choofe 
an)ong the employments which are pra£tifed by 
that caft. There are Bramins who hold fove- 
reign authority } as, for inftance, the prince of 
the Mahrattas. Thefe fame Bramins become 
magiftfates under the government of Rajaput 
printes, and farmei*s of the revenue under the 
Mahometans. I have been acquainted with Bra- 
mins who were merchants, and with Rajaputs 
and Banians whb were artifans. 

This liberty is the more neceflary, as it is im^ 
poffible for a Hindoo to be received from an in* 
feridr into a fuperior caft. I was told of a fin« 
gular inftance of fuch a promotion ; but even it 

i 
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I Trill not warraiit ü5 true. A Rajaput (bve- 
reign defiring to be admitted into the caft.of 
the Bramins, tbe priefts, after a long refufal, at 
length granted his requeft, on the condition of 
his fetting up ia the temple the ftatue of a 
cow, of fuch a fi^e, that a man might emer it 
behind, and go out by its mouth. The fove« 
reign, after paifing fe?eral dmes through this 
golden- cow, was fuppofed to be regenerated, 
and received into the caft of the Bramin«. 

This cuftom hinders ftrang|rs from bemg na« 
turalized among the Hindoos, or embracing 
their religion } and there is no people lefs in- 
clined to make profelytes. But, it is their ri- 
gorous obfervation of then* ancient laws of fepa- 
ration which has reduced thefe people to their 
prefent humiliated (late. If, at the time xä the 
conqueft, the Hindoos had fuffered the l^artars 
to incorporate with the vanquifhed nation ; the 
(conquerors muft have adopted the manners and 
the' religion of their new fubjefts. Their con* 
duo: in China gives probability to this idea« 
But the Hindoos expreffing fo great an averiiofi 
for their new mafters^ made them prefer Maho* 
metifm, and forced them to bring in from time 
to time foreign Mahometans, to govern the con- 
quered peopte« Since that period, tbe Ifindoos 
have been an abjed herd of flaves, fübjeä to 
the vexations oppreffion of a ddpot whi^ t^ 

turns 
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curas the contempt which they hare exptefled 
Sot him. 

The power of the Mahome^ns indeed be» 
come» daily leis : and there are at prefent feme 
Hindoo princes who may reftore their nation to 
it» ancient fplendour. The Mahrattas have fuc* 
cefsfully begun a projed ^hich has this afpe£L 
It is tb^ exorbitant power of the Enghfli that at 
prefent retards the progreffive improvement of 
the Hindoos« JBnt^ when this coloflal ilatue, 
whofe feet are of clay, and which has been 
raifed by conquering merchants, ihall be broken 
in pieces, an event which may fall out fooner 
than is fuppoiedy dien ihall Indoftan become 
again a äourifliing country. 

In almoftWl the circumftances of their mode 
of hie, the Hindoos diftinguiih themfelves from 
the reft of mankind. Their ufual diet confifts 
cf rice, milk, and fruits. The law, however, 
which forbids them to eat animal food, ieems to 
have been rather fuggeited by the climate, than 
by religious confideration. The Kajaputs eat 
mutton, as well as the fieih of fome other ani* 
mals ; but all the cafts alike refpeft the cow, 
and abftain £rom eating beef. None of the cafts 
aere fo much ftraitened in refped to food as the 
Bramins ; they deny themfelves the ufe of moil 
leguminous vegetables which are eaten by the 
other Hindoos i nor will they eat of any diih 

that 
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that has not been dreffed by a man of their own 
caft, or drink water which a Bramin has not 
drawn. They ohferve frequent fafts, infomuch 
that I was told by a Bramin» that it was ahnoft 
impoilible for any perfon to confine himfelf to a 
ftrift obedience to the precepts. of their religion 
in refpeft to regimen. . 

Thefe priefts alfo impofe upon the people a 
multiplicity of minute obfervances in their eat- 
ing, which are all founded on the chimerical 
notion of the poflibility of contraöing pollution 
by communication in this way. The Hindoos 
in common are averfe to ufe the fame difli with 
a ftranger, or with a man of a different caft. 
They will rather^e broad leaves for plates, and 
drink out of the hollow of the hand. 

All the parts of the Hindoo drefs differ in 
form from thofe ufed among the Turks, and 
Arabians. Merchants^ however, wear a turban^ 
the cap, and a long robe of white cotton cloth. 
Their flippers are fitted with .metal clafps.. The 
lower people go naked, wearing only a piece of 
linen round the loins, and a turban on the 
head. Under rain the peafants put on a hood» 
which is formed of the leaves of the palm-tree. 
This cuftom of India has been already mention-» 
ed by Herodotus. 

The drefs of the ordinary women confifts of 
a large linen cloth, ftriped red, which they 

wrap 
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wrap about the loins, and another ftill larger, 
n^hich they fold round the body and bring over 
the head. They wear all two wooden cafes 
upon their breads ; which hinders the neck from 
being ever drawn down among the Hindoo as 
among the Mahometan women/ Thefe good 
Hindoo females are very induftrious. At Bom« 
bay, I faw women earn a livelihood by the hard« 
eft labour, who yet wore rings in their nofe» 
and in their ears, on their fingers, on their 
arn)s, and on their feet. But thefe were orna- 
ments of luxury which defcend from generation 
to generation. 

The Hindoos ftill retain the praftice of bum« 
ing their dead. But the European and Maho- 
metan governments prohibit, and the Mahrattas 
feldom allow the living wife to bum herfelf on 
the funeral pile of her deceafed hufl)and. A 
Bramin told me, that his family had been high« 
ly diftingujfhed, by his grandmother having, 
in honour of her virtue, obtained permUfion to 
bum herfelf with her hufband. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. vn. 

CftieJMigufn 9f tin £Mi^. 

Ak European wiffamg to acquire a. knowledge 
of the religion of thefe people, cannot gain 
much information from the Bramins, who ne- 
ver ftudy any of our languages. I was acquaiIl^ 
ed with fome Bamans who Ipokc Engliih, and 
from them I received fome kno^edge on this 
head. 

They all unanimeufly alTured me, that the 
moft fenfibie and enlightened Hindoo« acknow* 
ledged and worihipped only one Supreme Being. 
But the Bramina have found out inferior del« 
ties, accommodated to the weak conceptions of 
the people, who couid not comprehend abftraö 
ideas, if they were not reprefented by images. 
They agreed too, diat the Bramins had, for their 
own purpofes, clogged, by degrees, the original 
fimplicity of their religion, with abfurd fables, 
and ridiculous pieces of fuperftition. I men« 
tioned their paifionate veneration for the cov, 
and dieir various reprefentations of her. As to 
this, they replied, that in thofe images they re* 
vered only the divine goodnefs, which had 

giren 
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giv(E» mm mi anUoil io gemL^ a«i4 of fuck iu« 
difpenfible utility. 

\ could loarn notbtog certain ^onceroiog their 
inferior d^itie», wbum they feem to revere rar 
ihf r as iaint« «pd patrons, A Sanian 9onq>are4 
their three prioyqipal deitii^ ßrama^ V^nou^ and 
and M4äi^ to the Chriftiaa Tiwityt 
. TheHiDdposbeUfvealUoUKsdo^bUK^iof the 
mf tempCyfQoTM, wd of th« purifiqatioa of fouk 
by th^r parage through federal diffVr^at hodi^ 
This dodrine is not however the on)y canfif of 
(b«Ur ahftiiieQqe from ev^ ihi^g that has life 
ia it« I« hot ^ouiuries» the fleih of asiiiapiaU i« 
general, and of the o« in particular, is thought 
wry upwholefom« food* Th« Ra^aput« i^ fle% 
«nd ibß Mahvattaf furni4i th^ Europeans whom 
ibey t^ke prifone¥9 in var, with animüil iood^ 
?ntbDuii fempl«* it might he fuMK^f^ that the 
fingnlar ^h«fi«y of th^ Indians for animala takes 
lis origin fo^m t^ opinion» 

The precept of purification with vater is ri- 
gidly obfisrv^ thiOHgh all India. At Surat, I 
hw evfivy monnng arowd# of women and young 
fl^'Is going 9Wt to bathe in the Taj^* They 
gave thwr dotbcs to fome firamias who fat on 
the ba«k99 and» after waflung» changed their wet 
4ßtbe( for diofc 4ry drefles, with fuch dexte- 
rity, tbnt not the fflaaUeft part of the body could 
1m fe^n« V^ 3raaun3 then made a red mark 

Vox«, n. 3 H on 
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on the brow of each, and, after a fbort prayer, 
they returned all to town. 

This daily fanSification feems to be the chief 
employment of the Bramfns. They are alfo 
called in, on the occaiion of the birth of a 
child ; they tie round his arm a finall cord, 

• • • 

which he wears through life as a mark of bis 
eztraäion. They affiift alfo at nuptials; but 
only by fixing the hour which is fevourable for 
the contraft, not by pronouncing ^y nuptial 



"\ 



The Hindoo feftivals are fuffidently nume- 
rous, and are partly dvil, partly refigious. They 
celebrate the return of the new year with illu« 
minadons, and rejoicing« of all forts« The fef- 
tival of the cocoa-nut feems to have originated 
with the moft remote antiquity. At another 
feftival, in commemoration of ä certain hero, 
they bedaub one another with red paint, to re- 
prefent the hero returning from battle, covered 
over with blood. 

They have likewife two orders of Fakin or 
mendicant pilgrims, the Bargais and the Guf- 
feifiSf who travel about arined^ and in troops of 
fome thoufands. Thefe two orders are fworn 
enemies ; and whenever they meet, bloody com- 
bats enfue. ' During my ftay at Surat, a little 
army of thefe Fakirs encamped near the dty. 
The gOTchunent did not like thor vifit ; aod 

would 
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would permit them to eater only in fmall num^ 
bers. 

The ftorics of the ridiculous peiiitence of the 
Fakirs are well known. Their famiticifm has^ 
not yet become cold ; and there died lately at 
Surat one of thefe madmen, who had lived ihu^ 
up in a cage for twenty years, with his arms 
conftantly raifed above his head* 



CHAP. vm. 

Of the Ferfm. 

At Bombay, at Surat^ and in the vicinity of 
thefe cities, is a colony of ancient Perfians, who 
took refuge in India, when their country was 
conquered by the Mahometan Arabs, eleven 
centuries fince. They are called Perfees. Be^ 
ing beloved by the Hindoos, they multiply ex- 
ceedingly) whereas their countrymen in the 
province of Keman_äre viiibly diminifhing im- 
der the yoke of the Moflem Perfians. 

They are a gentle, quiet, and induilrious 
race. They live in great harmony among them^ 
felves, make common contriburiong for the aid 
of their poor, and fuffer none of their number 
to afk alms from people of a different religion. 
They are equally ready to employ their money 

and 



and crtdk to jcm« a brother of liiiir frotcnii^ 
from the abufes of juftice. When a Perfee be» 
bavei ill^ he is ei^elicd körn ditir <ottiitiafik)n. 
They appty lo mide, aftd oxerdfe att fom ^f 
profeffioiis* 

the Ptifittts lAW a« ttllte iSM^eig^ of d^ 
eümtifion as thrft HindM^. Atnoftg tkeffi, ^ 
man marries onlf onfe n^e, «or ev«r t0afs6 a ft- 
cond, unlefs when the firft happens to be bar- 
ren. They give their children in marriage at fix 
years of age ; but thv young couple continue to 
feparate, in the houfes of their parents, till they 
attain the age of puterly^ Their drefs is the 
fame as that of the Hindoos, except that they 
V9tit Utt^dt Mch «at^ tuft tif faldr, üke dli; itiO- 
dem P4fr(bnd^ lliey ate fli«db4i4diä0ii to aft»), 
logy, alth<Mgh very tttite Ikllldl Im aftMMmy. 

Ttey f^^itk this fifiguUr ciiAom of cKymflig 
tkeiT d^iad to \M «äten by bkfd% of ^itty^ liAtaA 
6i ini^rpiiig or burniiig «keid^ I faw 4$ii a Uil 
at Bombay ä round to^^Nir, eoirered mA piaaiu 
of \»ood) on ^Krbl^h the FcA&es lay o« thm 
dead bodies^ When the flefli is de^touf^d, they 
remove ib^ bones jnto two isbanbers at the bot- 
tom of the townr« 

The Perf^ fi^o^^rs of the rel^OA of Z#r. 
iki/i or Zonqftet^j adore one God only, Enmal 
imd Almighty. They pay, howev^, a certain 
worfbip 10 the fun^ the moon, the &»%^ a^d to* 
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fife, ai vißtik isiiages of the iavifibk dtviidty» 
Their veneration fuft tttt element of fire iadudei 
thtsn t& beep a facied fire cocAffitly fcuffiing, 
tDUdi «key feed ndih otloriftR-GPtts W)od, both iXk 
die tiMplei) end in ite houfe^ Df fritiMe perfomv 
yA» eM in eafy drcumfiaiieed. in t»e of ibete 
ten^^ et Bombsiy) I Jirr a £re vrhidi lieA 
iKfiM ^iMSRinguiiaied ftfr i^^o cenfturies. I%ey 
never khtHf out a liglK j left their bnktiL fliouli 
kAl tht {larky i^f the fb». 

The religion of the Perfees enjoitt y>ai%tfri 
ädM^fliidlyescbattifiteliindQmw Tiiedif- 
dfdel '^ Zcttkift af« not, hcm^vet'j eUigod to 
eMIiadli fi««ft {»tioet ftyd4. They have eocntftotft«» 
ed dUMfdi^. 10 relraift inm the iefli of i^e 
Oft, he&M^ «tie£r ancefkm pvomiled che ItkU» 
pijiice ^irfi3 I'e^^eind iheai inw ihis ^ontoieM 
ae*^ to kilt tettMl cattle, t^his ^iMnife th<ff 
eontinee «O oMefM under the domiiiie^ di 
Ghriftk^s end M«9iottietan^ The faorfe h by 
ih^^ift «otifidered es the «M>ft kn{Mre ^ eU aiii« 
Ma^ mA wgeideit fridi eicnreme «v^^fibn. 

return frequently, *and lail upon each oeeaißoA 
five days, are all conunemorations of fome part 
of the work of Creation. They celebrate them 
not with fplendour, or with any particular cere- 
monies } but only drefs better during thofe five 

days, 
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days» perfonn fome z&s of devotion in their 
houfesy and vifit their friends. 

Not having had opportunity to make any 
continued train of obfervations on the mannen 
and religion of the Perfees, I muft refer the 
reader to the memoirs fubjoined by Mr Anquetil 
du Perrm to his tranflation of the Tjendaveßoj 
or facred book of Zoroaßer. It is well known 
that this learned Frehc|Hnaü went to India of 
purpofe to ftudy the language and religion of 
the Perfees. 

The diverfity of opipions and manners among 
the inhabitants of India is inconvenient for 
Europeans» who cannot have countrymen 6[ their 
own for fervants; which is the cafe with al- 
moft all foreign merchants. An European, who 
has none but natives of the country in his fer- 
vice, if he fliould wiih to eat a hare and bacon. 
Would find it no eafy matter to procure thefe 
diflies. The Hindoo wpuld not bring them to 
him, for he dares not touch a dead body ; nor the 
Perfee, becaufe the hare is an unclean animal ; 
nor yet the Muffulman» for he dares not touck 
fuch diihes. 



NOTES 
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NOTES TO VOL.il 



NOTE A. p. 5» 

I KNOW not if we (hould find a complete detail 
of the hiftory of Arabia of fuch importance as 
may at firft be imagined. Their local circum- 
ftances feem to have giren a degree of perma- 
nency to the charader of the inhabitants of this 
country; in confequence of which, the hiftory 
of one or two centuries may be fairly efteem- 
ed equal to the hiftory of the whole pe- 
riod of their national exiftence. Tet, as it 
feems probable that many of the circumjacent 
countries have received their firft fupplies of 
population from Arabia; it were, on this ac- 
coimt, indeed, a defireable objeä to trace the 

progrels 
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progrefs of their colonies^ and the drcumftances 
which excited among them the fpirit of coloni- 
zation. The Sabaeans were probably a power- 
ful nadon in Arabia ; and hiftory relates, that 
Meldt-Yafrik, one of their Monarehs» coadud- 
ed the colony which firft occupied the north- 
weftem diviiion of Africa. 



NOTfi B. p. 7." 

Some Taluable information coacemii^ the 
Arabians in the eaftem parts of Africa may be 
feen in Bruce's travels ; a book which I am 
happy to agree with the moft refpedable Re- 
viewers, in confidering ß^ one of the moft valu- 
able prefents that any traveller has for a long 
whik m^ to the Aiitifli PvbUc^ 

noTE e. p. 8. 

T« Lvdolffy Lobot wd dpeciiUy to Brace,' I 
muft refer the reader for th« biftoiy of Abyf- 
finia. 

MOTB D. p. 10* 

BMUuh late Mayor of f^aris,. in his £Gftory 
of Aftronomy. 

NOTE 



HOT!«» 
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KÖTt S. p. it. 



PbuhaM the reader of Colonel Vallaiicey^s 
tKfrrtings may be perfuaded tbdt thefe infcrijf^ 
txon« (outtd at Perfepoiis, aihl in the interiot 
I>art8 of Arabia, are hi the Ogham charaöer flf 
the old Irifli. 

NOTE F. p. 12. 

Tfttst remarks are itigenioi». But, froift (he 
(enor of Sacred Hiftory, it ftould feem that th^ 
trfgin of the Jews is not lefs ancient than th^ 
of the Arabians. They are both from ^ filme 
ftock9 ^nd are collateral branches* 

KOTE o. p* 13* 

£v£av reader will hei^ thiiik of the tiiftöti- 
cal Difquifition concerning India, With which 
the fir ft Hiftorian of the prefent age has .lately 
favoured the world, in addition to his oth^ 
Works. The different channels through which 
the trade between Europe and Afia was fuccef^ 
fively carried on, are there ably traced ; and 
the effefts pointed out which its fiuftuations 
produced upon the intermediate countries. 

Vol. II. 3 1 Horf 
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NOTS H. p. 13. 

There is very little probability, indeed, that 
any confiderable number of .the Arabians were 
ever converted to Chriftianity. They have aL 
^ys been «chiefly idolaters, or Mahometaps. 

NOTE X. p. 14. 

Perhaps the Caliphs might have been more 
fuccefsfnl in fubjugating their fellow-country- 
men, if Syria, India, Egypt, and Spain had not 
prefented more inviting fcenes of conqueft and 
of etnpire« 

■ 

NOTE J. p, 20. 

The Mahometan religion was introduced a- 
mpng the Moors nearly about the middle of the 
ieventh century. The Moors, defcendents of 
thofe Sabaeans, who had anciently fettled in that 
part of Africa, were fubdued and incorporated 
with the victorious Moflems. Ever fince that 
period, paftoral tribes of wandering Arabs have 
occupied Mount Atlas, and a conßderable extent 
of the north- weft divifion of Africa. 



KOT£ 
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NOTB K. p. 39; 

For an account of the rites and ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca, I muft refer the 
reader to Recueil des Rits Ceremonies du PelerU 
nage de la Mecque ; par M. Galland.-^A Am" 
ßerdam^ ^754* — ^ Q^^^ curious little work^ 
which Galland has tranilated from the Arabic^ 
and which I once intended to tranflate from the 
Frenoh, and infert here. 



KOTE L* p. 89. 

Sb£ the Elder Pliny's account of Arabia in 
Book VI, of his Natural Hiftory. 



NOTE M. p. 9^. 

I ..." 

It is folly to fuppofe that any literary art can 

xhake progrefs among the Mahometans, while 

defpotifm, indolence, and fuperftition, the great 

enemies of literary improvement, continue to 

maintain their groimd among them. 

NOTE M. p. 107. 

One cannot read fuch an account as (Bis^ 
without refle&ing with pleafure, that the fupe« 
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nor adivity and fcience of the Europeans have 
enabled them to enjrofii the conunerce of th« 
univerfe. 



NOTE N» p. XI 5* 

Maskat enjoys advantages of fitnattooy 
which, under an enlightened government, might 
render its native inhabitants among the moft cn- 
terprifing and the richeft merchants in die world. 

NOTE o. p. 140. 

Hanway, and the travellers in Perfia, may 
be confulted for the hiftory of Nadir-Shah» 

NOTE P. p. 303. 

It fiiould feem, from what is here related, that 
the Arabians, notwithftanding the (implicity of 
their modes of life, are little lefs fiamtaiUc la their 
point of honour than our duelUils of Europe. 

NOTE Q^ p. 205. 

The comparifon is indeed fair and natural ; 
and, after all the contefts which have been agi- 
tated conceraing the pimxry modes of gorem* 

ment. 
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